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"/,  a  wandering  student,  seeking  knowledge,  came  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  it  took  me  in,"  helped  me 
to  become  an  efficient  workman,  "filled  me  with  inspiration,  and  when  I 
left  its  doors,  the  kindly  people  of  the  state  stretched  out  welcoming  hands 
and  gave  me  a  man's  work  to  do." 
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Calendar 


Colorado  Agricultural  College 

CALENDAR 

Entrance   Examination,    Tuesday,   September    4,    1917 

Registration  of  Students,  Tuesday,  September  4,  and  Wednesday,  September  5, 

1917 
First   Semester   begins,   Thursday,    September    6,    1917 
Special    Examinations    for    Removal    of    Conditions,    October    27,    1917 
Thanksgiving  Recess,   Thursday,  November  29,  and  Friday,  November  30,   1917 
Christmas  Vacation  begins,  Saturday,  December  22,   1917 
Christmas   Vacation   closes,   Sunday,   January   6,   1918 
Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  Week,  January  7-12,   1918 
Farmers'   Congress,   January   7-12,   1918 
First  Semester   closes,   Saturday,   January   12,   1918 
Second  semester  begins,  Monday,  January  14,   1918 
Washington's  Birthday  Exercises,  Friday,   February  22,   1918 
Special  Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions,  March  23,  1918 
Spring  Vacation,  March   31   to  April   7,   1918 
Examination   for  Battalion  Officers  for  the   ensuing  year,   Wednesday,  May   1, 

1918 
College  Day,  Friday,  May  10,   1918 
May  Day  Festival,  Saturday,  May  11,  1918 
Memorial  Day,  Thursday,  May  30,  1918 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  8  p.  m.,  Sunday,  June  2,  1918 

Commencement  Exercises  of  Literary   Societies,   8   p.   m.,   Monday   June   3,    1918 
Junior  Class  Day  Exercises,  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  4,   1918 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  meets  Wednesday,  June   5,   1918 
Senior   Class    Exercises,   Wednesday,   June    5,    1918 
Commencement  Exercises,  Thursday,  June   6,  1918 
Second  Semester  closes,  Thursday,  June  6,  1918 


First  Semester   (1918-1919)    begins   September   5,   1918 
Summer  School  opens  June  18,  1917 
Summer  School  closes  July  28,  1917 
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o  "Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 

How  to  Use  the  Catalog 

Plan  of  the  Catalog. — The  catalog  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part,  pages  1  to  42,  is  general  in  character,  taking  up  in  the  order 
named,  Calendar,  How  to  Use  the  Catalog,  and  Index,  pages  6  to  13; 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Faculty,  pages  13  to  19;  Mission  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  pages  17  to  21;  Campus  Buildings  and  Equipment, 
pages  20  to  33;  Courses  of  Study,  Entrance  Requirements,  and  Accredited 
High  Schools,  pages  3  3  to  35;  Requirements  for  Graduation,  Special 
Courses,  Advanced  Standing  of  Students  from  other  Colleges,  pages  3  5  to 
38;   Registration,  Tuition,  Expenses,  etc.,  pages  38  to  42. 

The  second  part,  pages  42  to  65,  deals  with  the  schedules  of  the  four 
divisions  of  work;  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  courses  in 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and  Horticulture, 
pages  42  to  52;  the  Division  of  General  Science,  page  52;  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics,  pages  54  to  55;  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which 
includes  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  pages  56  to  61;  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, pages  62,  63,  and  the  Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers, 
page  64.  The  first  two  years  of  all  the  courses  in  each  division  are  alike, 
so  they  are  given  but  once;  but  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  different 
in  each  course,  as  Agronomy,  page  44,  Horticulture,  page  50. 

The  third  part  takes  up,  alphabetically,  the  nineteen  departments  of 
the  college,  and  the  work  taught  in  each  department.  The  subjects  taught 
are  arranged  consecutively  by  numbers,  commencing  on  page  65  with 
subjects  in  Agronomy,  numbers  1  to  50,  and  ending  with  Veterinary 
Medicine,  courses  850  to  896,  page  127. 

The  fourth  part  takes  up  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  pages  132  to 
137;  the  College  Organizations,  pages  138  to  144;  College  Publications, 
pages  144,  145;  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  pages  146  to  149;  the 
Experiment  Station,  pages  149  to  150;   Register  of  Students,  pages  151 

to  167.  .    ,    . 

How  to  Find  a  Given  Topic— Suppose  you  want  to  know  what  is 
offered  in  Agriculture,  turn  to  the  index  and  you  will  find  Agriculture, 
Division  of,  is  described  on  page  42.  On  43,  is  given  the  course  of  study 
for  first  two  years.  You  look  over  the  list  and  want  to  know  about  the 
work  in  algebra.  The  number  to  the  right  states  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation,  given  for  the  subject.  The  number  to  the  left,  602, 
means  that  in  the  third  part  of  the  catalogue,  beginning  page  65,  Algebra 
is  the  602nd  subject.  Again  you  want  to  know  about  Zoology.  It  is 
number  352,  or  the  352nd  subject  from  page  65.  In  like  manner  any 
subject  may  be  found,  either  by  index  reference  or  by  number. 


Directions  for  the  New  Student 

I.     If  possible,  send  your  credentials  from  high  school  before  college 
opens.     It  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 


Directions  for  the  New  Student  7 

II.  Students  who  have  less  than  fourteen  high  school  credit  units 
cannot  enter  the  college.  Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  who  wish  sec- 
ondary work  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  or  Home  Economics,  may 
enter  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college. 

III.  Inquiries  either  to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  concerning  board, 
room,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
college  to  give  you  just  as  complete  information  as  possible. 

IV.  When  you  arrive  on  the  campus,  if  you  are  not  met  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reception  committee,  report  to  the  Dean's  office  in  the  Main 
building. 

V.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  late  registration.  ( See 
Calendar.) 

VI.  Attendance  in  classes  is  required  from  the  date  of  the  first 
scheduled  recitation.  Work  missed,  if  the  absence  is  excused,  must  be 
made  up.      Unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  grading. 

VII.  After  the  student's  registration  is  completed,  the  schedule  can- 
not be  changed,  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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Physical   Training    118 

Physiology    88,    128 

Physiology,    Plant 73 

Physics     120 

Plant  Anatomy    73 

Plant  Physiology    73 

Plant  Propagation     99 

Political    Economy 84 

Pomology    99 

Poultry    Husbandry 71 

Practice    Teaching 36,   123 

Private    Board 40 

Proctors 19 

Psychology 123 

Publications 148 

Railway    Engineering 112 

Refrigeration     112 

Register   of   Students 151 

Registration     38 

Requirements  for  Admis- 
sion      34,   36 

Requirements  for  Gradu- 
ation        35 

Reserve    Officers'    Training 

Corps     113 

Rocky     Mountain      Col- 
legian      144 

Rural  and  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation     122 

Rural  Architecture    66,   67 

Rural  Education    123,   149 

rian   Juan    Boarding   Club 40 

Schedule  of  Recitations. 
(See  Course  in  Agron- 
omy,   etc.) 

Scholarships    38 

School  Management     123 

School  of  Agriculture     33 

School  of  Oratory    132,   136 

School   of  Oratory     Staff 18 

Secondary    Courses 33 

Senior    Standing 38 


Serving   of  Meals 96 

Sewing    96,   97,   98 

Sheep    and    Swine 67,   70 

Shops    and    Laboratories 30 

Short   Course 33 

Silver    Spruce 144 

Smith-Lever    Act 21 

Social    Committee 19 

Silvics     91 

Societies,   Literary    138 

Societies,   Technical     138 

Sociology    84 

Soils    28,    65,    66 

Spanish     101 

Special  Courses     38 

Special  Students     38 

Specifications 80,   111 

State    Board     of    Agricul- 
ture         13 

State  Certificate    36 

Station,    Experiment 21,    149 

Steam   Engines 110 

Stock   Judging .67,  68,  69,  71 

Strength    of  Materials.  .  . 79 

Student  Council 141 

Student  Labor 40 

Student  Publications     .  .  . 144 

Students,  Associated 141 

Students,  Register    of 151 

Students,  Unclassified 38 

Study,    Courses    of.. 33 

Surgery 129,   130 

Surveying-     76,   77 

Swine    Husbandry 70 

Tailoring    98 

Target   Range 114 

Teachers'  Course    98 

Teachers'     E  m  p  1  o  yment 

Bureau    37 

Teachers,   Training    for 36 

Technical    Societies 138 

Telephony    82 

Therapeutics    129 

Thermodynamics     110 

Tickets,    Season 39 

Training  Camp 113 

Transmission  of  Power 110 

Trigonometry     105 

Trusses    and    Bridges 79 

Tuition    and    Fees 39 

Unclassified    Students 38 

Uniforms    114 

Vegetable    Gardening 99 

Veterinary  Buildings    27 

Veterinary  Medical   Asso- 
ciation     139 

Veterinary  Medicine    127 
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Water    Supply ™  Young      Men's      Christian 

,   „                       ,  „  Association    i44 

Weeds   and  Poisonous  ^^      Women>g      Chris. 

plants    '  tian   Association 

Women,    Homes    for 39 

Wool    72       Zoology    

Work    for    Students 40       Zoology    Building 


143 


27 


Class   in  Irrigation   Engineering 
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The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE 

DR.    R.    W.    CORWIN Pueblo,  1919 

HON.   CHAS.     PEARSON Durango,  1919 

HON.   A.  A.   EDWARDS Fort  Collins,  1921 

MRS.   J.    B.    BELFORD Denver,  1921 

HON.  H.  D.  PARKER Greeley,  1923 

MRS.   AGNES  L.   RIDDLE Denver,  1923 

HON.   E.   M.  AMMONS Denver,  1925 

HON.   JOHN   C.    BELL Montrose,  1925 

PRESIDENT   CHAS.   A.   LORY  {  officio 

GOVERNOR   JULIUS    C.    GUNTER       j 

OFFICERS 

HON.  A.    A.    EDWARDS President 

HON.    H.    D.    PARKER Vice-President 

L.    M.    TAYLOR Secretary 

CHAS.   H.    SHELDON Local   Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.  A.  EDWARDS  H.  D.  PARKER  E.  M.  AMMONS 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1879.  It  consists  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state,  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  who  are  members,  ex-officio.  The  governor,  by  and  with  consent 
of  the  senate,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  of  each 
biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly,  appoints  two  members  of  the 
board  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  next  occur,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  eight 
years. 

Originally,  the  board  was  created  to  have  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of  the  lands  which  may  be 
vested  in  the  college  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  or  by  the 
national  congress,  and  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the  state,  and  by 
the  national  government,  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  duties  of  the  board  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased  by 
the  general  assembly;  not  only  does  it  now  act  as  the  board  of  control 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  of  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture,  maintained  at  the  college,  the 
so-called  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  but  the  Eighteenth  General 
Assembly  also  made  it  the  board  of  control  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture  at  Fort  Lewis,  near  Durango,  and  at  Grand  Junction,  on 
properties,  formerly  Indian  schools,  that  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  by  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1909'.  The  Seventeenth  General 
Assembly  created  the  State  Fair  Board,  consisting  jointly  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture;  and  the  Eight- 
eenth General  Assembly  gave  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  powers 
of  a  State  Board  of  Forestry,  and  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly 
repealed  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and 
vested  all  the  powers  of  this  board  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Officers   of   Administration,   and   the   Faculty*1* 

CHAS.  A.  LORY,  M.S.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Colorado),  D.Sc.  (University  of 
Denver),   President  Residence,   Campus 

S.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Rutgers'),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Entomology,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  612  Elizabeth  Street 

VIRGINIA  H.  CORBETT,  B.L.,  M.Ph.  (Iowa  State  College),  Ph.B.  (University 
of  Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  English,  and  Dean 
of  Women  426  Garfield  Street 

CLARENCE  P.  GILLETTE,  B.S„  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Professor 
of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

620  Elizabeth  Street 

H.  T.  FRENCH,  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Director  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  Shadeland,  Elizabeth  Street 

T.  M.  NETHERTON,  A.B.,  A.M.  (William  Jewell  College;  University  of  Chicago), 
Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture  715  Peterson  Street 

L.  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Purchasing  Agent  304  E.  Myrtle  Street 


$JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE,  M.E.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  206  W.  Myrtle  Street 

WILLIAM  P.  HEADDEN,  A.M.  (Dickinson  College),  Ph.D.  (Giessen),  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  ideology,  and  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station 

120  W.  Magnolia  Street 

EDWARD  B.  HOUSE,  B.S.  (University  of  Michigan),  M.S.  (Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College),  Professor  of  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering 

804  Elizabeth  Street 

GEORGE  H.  GLOVER,  B.S,,  M.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  D.V.M.  (Iowa 
State  College),  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

608  S.  Howes  Street 

B.  F.  COEN,  B.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  History,  and  Professor  of  English  105   Garfield  Street 

S.  L.  MACDONALD,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  S.B.  (University  of 
Chicago),  A.M.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  424  W.  Olive  Street 

GEORGE  E.  MORTON,  M.L.  (Milton  College),  B.  S.  (Colorado  Agricultural 
College),  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Box  84 

BURTON  O.  LONGYEAR,  B.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Associate 
Professor  of  Forestry  628  Elizabeth  Street 

I.  E.  NEWSOM,  B.  S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  D.V.S.  (San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College  and  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College),  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Pathology  412  W.  Magnolia  Street 

SARAH  I.  KETTLE,  A.B.,  A.M.  (University  of  Colorado),  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  619  S.  Sherwood  Street 

H.  E.  KINGMAN,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  D.V.S.  (Kansas  City 
Veterinary  College),  M.D.V.  (McKillip's  Veterinary  College,  Chicago), 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  522  W.  Laurel  Street 

ALVIN  KEZER,  B.S.,  A.M.  *,  University  of  Nebraska),  Chairman  of  Division  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  and  Farm  Manager 

Garfield  and   Stover   Streets 

FRED  G.  PERSON,  A.B.,  A.M.  (University  of  Colorado),  Head  of  Departments 
of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Professor  of  Physics 

618    Remington    Street 

INGA  M.  K.  ALLISON,  E.B.  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  in  Home 
Economics  123   W.   Magnolia   Street 


*See  page  18  for  Extension  Service  Staff. 
tSee  page  17  for  Experiment  Station  Staff. 
JOn  leave  of  absence  1916-1917. 
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CAREY  E.  VAIL,  B.S.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan),  A.  M.  (University  of  Nebraska), 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  644  S.  Meldrum  Street 

CHARLOTTE  A.  BAKER   (State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.),  Librarian 

600  Remington  Street 

W.  W.  ROBBINS,  B.A.,  M.A.   (University  of  Colorado),  Professor  of  Botany 

903   Stover   Street 

A.  W.  WHITEHOUSE,  V.S.  (Ontario  Veterinary  College),  D.V.S.  (Colorado 
Agricultural    College),    Professor    of  Veterinary   Anatomy 

612  S,  Sherwood  Street 

C.  G.  SARGENT,  B.A.  (Parsons  College),  Pd.M.  (State  Teachers'  College), 
Professor  of  Rural  and  Industrial  Education  521  S.  Meldrum  Street 

OLIVER  PENNOCK,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  Associate  Professor 
in  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  514  S.  Howes  Street 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Horticulture  421  S.  Howes  Street 

L.  D.  CRAIN,  B.M.E.  (Purdue  University),  M.M.E.  (Cornell  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering,   and  Building  Superintendent 

810  S.  College  Avenue 

ALBERT    CAMMACK,    B.M.E.     (Iowa    State    College),    Associate    Professor    of 
Mechanical   Engineering  201    Plum   Street 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH  DURWARD,  Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education  1022  S.  College  Avenue 

JAMES  D.  MARSHALL,  B.S.A.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor 
of   Agronomy  809    Whedbee   Street 

CHARLOTTE  E.  CARPENTER,  Assistant  Professor  in   Home  Economics 

639    S.    College   Avenue 

CHARLES  R.  JONES,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  Associate 
Professor   in  Zoology  and   Entomology  317   Edwards   Street 

H.  S,  EAKINS,  D.V.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Materia  Medica  210  Elizabeth  Street 

O.  S.  RAYNER,  B.S.A.  (University  of  Missouri),  Associate  Professor  of 
Agronomy  708    S.    College   Avenue 

CHARLES  F.  DAVIS,  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Associate  Professor 
of  History,  Irrigation  and  Constitutional  Law  320  Plum  Street 

WILLIAM  S.  ALDRICH  (United  States  Naval  Academy),  M.E.  (Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

818    Laporte    Avenue 

R.  A.  McGINTY,  B.S.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Horticulture  507  Mathews   Street 

EDWARD  R.  GROSS,  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  (University  of  Nebraska),  B.Ed. 
(Peru  State  Normal,  Nebraska),  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics 

901    Smith   Street 

CHARLES  I.  BRAY,  B.S.A.  (Ontario  Agricultural  College),  M.S.  (Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  326   Plum   Street 

WALTER  J.  MORRILL,  B.S.  (University  of  Maine),  M.F.  (Yale),  Professor  of 
Forestry,  and  State  Forester  327   Remington  Street 

♦JOSEPH  A.  ROGERS,  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and    Tactics  731    W.    Olive    Street 

H.  W.  HUGHES  (University  of  Oklahoma),  Professor  of  Physical  Training 

1020    S,    College   Avenue 

ALFRED  R.  WESTFALL,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Park  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  and  Psychology,  and  Coach  of  Debating     608  S.  Meldrum  Street 

J.  J.  GARDNER,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College),  B.S.  (Boston  Uni- 
versity), M.S.  (University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture 119   S.   Sherwood  Street 

FRANK  P.  GOEDER,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College);  Assistant  Professor 
in  Physics  708  S.  College  Avenue 

LIEUT.  THOMAS  J.  J.  CHRISTIAN,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and   Tactics  , 
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instructors  and  assistants 

ANDERSON     ANNABEL,    B.S.    (Colorado    Agricultural    College),    Instructor    in 

English  10^2    S.    College   Avenue 

ANDERSON    CLARENCE  S.,  B.S.   (University  of  Illinois),  Instructor  in  Animal 

Husbandry  ™8    S.    College   Avenue 

ANDREWS    F   E.,  B.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Instructor  in  Electrical 

Engineering  632    Peterson    Street 

■RARNES    R    A     AB.   (University  of  Wisconsin),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
D  '      '  224  Elizabeth  Street 

RFVAN    W     L     BS.    (Colorado   Agricultural   College),   Armorer   and   Assistant 

'instructor  in  Military  Science  531  E.  Laurel  Street 

BRADLEY,    R.    A.,    Assistant    in    Shop    Work  301    Whedbee    Street 

BURNETT,  WILLIAM  L.,  Curator  of  the  Museum  203  W.  Myrtle  Street 

TOFFIN   ROY  G     BS.   (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Lurri    '  "  621    Locust    Street 

COPELAND,  J.  T.,  B.S.A.  (Purdue  University),  Instructor^  ^^f^^ 

CROSMAN,  RALPH  L.,  Editor  of  Publications  225  W.  Mulberry  Street 

CROSS    FLOYD    D.V.M.    (Colorado  Agricultural   College),   Instructor   m   \eter- 
c^uoo,   .  ,,'    ,.    •    a  129  W.   Olive  Street 

inary  Medicine  *        7      1.       „ 

DTXON     BERYL,    B.S.     (Colorado    Agricultural    College),    Assistant    in    Home 
DixuiN,    v&ixi^,  Mulberry    Street 

Economics  *~°  .      „,       .  -, 

♦FOLTZ,  L.  S.,  B.S.   in  E.E.    (University  of  Illinois),   Instructor  in  Physics  and 

Electrical   Engineering 
GOODACRE,  H,  Florist  and  Instructor  in  Horticulture  223  Plum  Street 

GLIDDEN,   CLARA  A.,   A.B.,    (Ohio   Wesleyan    ^^^.^^^J 
HALLID™VELYN    G.,    B.S.    (University    of    Chicago),    *J*~£   Home 

HAHN,  H^mTgDELENE,  A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska),  AM  (Columbia 
University),    Instructor    in    Home    Economics  Northern    Hotel 

HAYNES,  MIRIAM  M.,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College),  . Extension  Spe- 
cialist in  Home  Economics  "«    w-  mV   *     „00.0% 

HIGGINS.  MARION  V.  library  Training,  Colorado  A^cuItur^Co^). 
Assistant  Librarian  .  ,.  . 

HODDLE,  MABEL  B.,  A.B.   (University  of  Denver),  Instruct^ «£££ ^ 

HULL,  MARY  ETHEL  (Washington  State  Normal),  Assistant  in  ^rary^^^ 

KILLGORE,  NELLJE  MARY,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural .College),  Instructor 
in  Home  Economics 

KLINEFELTER,  L.  M„  B.S.  in  E.E.  (Colorado  Agricultural  College), J^'sTreet 
in  Physics  and  Mechanical  Engineering  1016  Remington  btreet 

LAYMAN    EDWINA  MARY    (Chicago   Normal   School    of  Physical    Education) 
Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  charge  of  W™™ 
for  Women 

REEDS,  CLAUDE  E„  A.B.  (University  of  Oh.ahoma).  Instructor  in  Physica 
Training  and  Mathematics  ">22   s-   College   Ave 

ROBINSON,  ELIZABETH,  A.B.  (University  of  Colorado),  M.S  (Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College),  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  ™°™\°^th(;ws  gtreet 

ROBINSON,  P.  G„  B.S.   (University  of  Chicago,,  Instructor^  Mathematics^ 

ROSS     S     I      BS      M.E.     (Oklahoma    Agricultural    and    Mechanical    College) 
ROSS'    Lector'  in    Mechanical    Engineering    and    Draftsman    -^Building 
Superintendent 
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SCHOTT,  II.  A.   (Stout  Manual  Training  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.),  Instructor 
in  Forge  225  W.  Mulberry  Street 

SEAMANS,  HERBERT  L.,  A.B.    (Fairmount  College),  Y.  M.   C.  A.   Secretary 

301    Plum    Street 

SHIPLEY,  HARRIET  CHASE,  A.B.   (University  of  Kansas),  A.M.    (Washington 
University,  St.  Louis),  Instructor  in   English  514  Remington   Street 

TODD,   ETHEL  F.,   A.B.    (Oberlin   College),    Instructor   in    English 

301    Plum    Street 

VASEY,     HARVEY     E.,     B.S.,     A.M.     (University     of    Nebraska),     Instructor     in 
Botany  704  Remington  Street 

WASEL,     W.     T.,     B.S.A.      (University     of     Missouri),     Instructor     in     Animal 
Husbandry  708    S.    College    Avenue 

WILSON,  H.  J.,  Instructor  in  Carpentry  421   E.  Laurel   Street 

WILSON,   MARYETTA,   B.S.   in   Home   Economics    (Colorado   Agricultural   Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  Home  Economics  1022  S.  College  Avenue 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION    STAFF 
OFFICERS 

CHARLES   A.    LORY,    M.S.,    L.L.D.,    D.Sc President 

C.    P.    GILLETTE,    M.S Director 

L.  M.  TAYLOR Secretary 

MABEL  LEWIS Executive    Clerk 

HEADS    OF    SECTIONS 

C.  P.  GILLETTE,  M.S.,  Director Entomologist 

WM.   P.   HEADDEN,   A.M.,   Ph.D Chemist 

G.  H.   GLOVER,  M.S.,   D.V.M Veterinarian 

WALTER   G.    SACKETT,    S.B Bacteriologist 

ALVIN  KEZER,   A.M Agronomist 

W.   W.   ROBBINS,   M.S Botanist 

GEO.  E.  MORTON,  M.L.,  B.S.A Animal  Husbandman 

E.  B.  HOUSE,  B.S  (E.E.),  M.S Irrigation  Engineer 

E.   P.   SANDSTEN,   Ph.D Horticulturist 

W.  H.  KERR,  M.S Markets  and  Marketing 

SPECIALISTS   AND   ASSISTANTS 

J.    W.    ADAMS,    B.S.,    Cheyenne    Wells 

Agronomy  Assistant,   Dry  Land  Investigations 

JAMES  D.   BELL,   B.S Assistant   Irrigation   Investigations 

P.  K.  BLINN,  B.S.,  Rocky  Ford Alfalfa  Investigations 

CHAS,  I.  BRAY,  B.S.A.,  M.S Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 

BREEZE  BOYACK,  M.S Assistant  in  Agronomy 

L.  C.  BRAGG Assistant  in  Entomology 

V.  M.  CONE,  B.S.  (C.E.) In  charge  of  Irrigation  Investigations 

EARL    DOUGLASS,    M.S Assistant    Chemist 

S,  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  M.S Assistant  in  Entomology 

CHARLES  R.  JONES,  M.S Assistant  in  Entomology 

GEORGE  M.  LIST,  B.S Assistant  in  Entomology 

WILLIAM  P.  LITTLE,  B.S U.  S.  Expert-in-Charge  Horse  Breeding 

B.  O.  LONGYEAR,  B.S Assistant  Forester 

R.  A.  McGINTY,  B.S Assistant  in  Horticulture 

I.   E.  NEWSOM,   B.S.,  D.V.S Veterinary  Pathologist 

MIRIAM  A.   PALMER,   M. A Illustrator 

RALPH  L.  PARSHALL,  B.S Assistant  in  Irrigation  Investigations 

CARL  ROHWER,   B.S.,   C.E Assistant   in    Irrigation   Investigations 

ROBERT  E.   TRIMBLE,   B.S Assistant  Irrigation   Investigations 

RALPH  L    CROSMAN Editor 

*T.   F.   LIMBOCKER,   B.S Assistant  in   Horticulture 

T.  E.  LEIPER,  B.S Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry 


*Resigned. 
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extension  service 

Staff 

H    T    FRENCH    MS      Director   of  Extension   Service 

a'  t/  t  nVRTT    B  S  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 

w    F    VAPLON     '    "  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 

W"  E    FOARD,  B.s'.A.'.'.'.' Specialist  in  Farm  Management 

tvItt^t'au/t  wa  \tjt?«    r  s  Specialist  in  Home  Economics 

«    w    PT  ARK    B  S Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandry 

W    H    KERR    A  B  "j  D     ■'".'.'.'. '. Specialist  in  Markets  and  Marketing 

COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL   AGENTS 

GEO.   C.   BURCKHALTER  B.S_.  ^^  —  —  ^  ^  'i^  Sterling 

PAUL  n'  FLINT,*  MS.'. County  Agricultural  Agent,  Kit  Carson  County,  Stratton 
W  H  LAUCK  County  Agricultural  Agent,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado  Springs 
C^GMcCORd'b    1    ..County  Agricultural  Agent,  Morgan  County,  Ft.  Morgan 

S*  V    SMITH    B  S County  Agricultural   Agent,  Pueblo  County,  Pueblo 

H.  H.  SIMPSON,'  B.S.A.. County  Agricultural  Agent,  Boulder  County,  Longmont 

E'    D'    CounS  AgricuVturki  Agent,' La"  Plata  and  Montezuma  Counties,  Durango 

GFO    R    SMITH    BS County  Agricultural  Agent,  Adams  County    Brighton 

EH  THOMAS  B.S... County  Agricultural  Agent,  Rio  Grande  County,  Monte  Vista 

CHAS.   E.    SMITH, ^^^^i^^ii^i  "i^i."  kiLi"l^^i'  00^^  "Miid^ 

KODNEY  C.  ALLRED,  B^—  —  '^^  i£±£  Kenwood  Springs 

RALPH    R:  .  JEFFRIE  Cou^y-AgHculiuralAgent/Fremont-County;  Canon  City 

CONSERVATORY  OF   MUSIC  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

ATFXANDER   EMSLIE,    Director    (Boston  Conservatory   of  Music,   Charles 
ALEXANDER   EM  >  Culture>  0pera,  oratorio  and  Chorus  Director 

HOWARD  "REYNOLDS   (New  England  Conservatory  of  Music),  Instruc- 

Tor^n  vloHn    Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  Orchestra  Director 
MRS.   ALEXANDER   EMSLIE    («»P^^^^^  ^^^^^h^ 

PT  TFFORD*  S    DUNHAM*  ilowa  State  Teachers  College) Instructor  in  Voice 

pSb     E      TOOMBY      (Cutnmock     School     of     Oratory,     Northwestern 

™LL  instructor  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking 

University)   ••••••  •  ■  •  •  •  •  Assistant  in  Piano 

MISS  M^ESWEITZER /.V.V.Instructor  in  Public  School  Music 

MRS.  ALICE  D.  ROOT .Assistant  in  Piano 

MISS  OPAL  GEVREZ Accompanist  to   the   Director 

MISS   LUCY   FRIEND Ac  Instructor   in  Cornet 

W^^N^EFOI:TZ'V.V.V.Inst;uctor-;n  Clarinet  and  Leader  of  Military  Band 


On  the   Campus 
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FACULTY    COMMITTEES 
Executive 

S.  Arthur  Johnson  L.  D.  Grain  George  H.  Glover 

B.  F.  Coen  S.  I*  Macdonald  T.  M.  Netherton 

Alvin   Kezer  Virginia  H.   Corbett 

Inga  M.  K.  Allison  Margaret  Durward 


Virginia  H.    Corbett 

Charlotte   E.    Carpenter 


Social 

W.   W.   Bobbins 


I.    E.    Newsom 
T.    M.    Netherton 


B.    F.    Coen 

Harriet  Shipley 


Catalog 

O.    S.    Rayner 
Ralph  L.  Crosman 


H.    E.    Kingman 
Sarah  I.  Kettle 


S.  L.  Macdonald 

James  D.  Marshall 


Physical  Training 

Albert  Cammack 


H.  W.   Hughes 
Edwina  Layman 


Advanced  Degrees 

Wm.    P.    Headden  L.    D.    Grain 

Inga  M.   K.  Allison 


Alvin    Kezer 


I.   E.   Newsom 


S    L.   Macdonald 

S.  Arthur  Johnson 


Efficiency  in  Instruction 

W.   W.  Robbins 


Margaret   Durward 
G.  E.  Morton 


Alvin  Kezer 

Inga  M.  K.  Allison 


Operating  Efficiency 


George  H.  Glover 
L.  D.  Crain 


Class    Proctors 


Freshman 

B.  F.  Coen 
Sophomore 

Margaret  E.  Durward 


Junior 

Fred  G.  Person 

Senior 

George  E.  Morton 


A    Campus    Walk 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


The  Mission  of  the  Agricultural  College 

The  mission  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  defined  by  the  congres- 
sional act  which  called  it  into  being  is  "to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  This  class  of  educational  institutions  had  its  origin 
in  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "First  Morrill  Bill";  and  for  its  establishment  and 
maintenance  in  each  state  which  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  a  donation  of  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress  was  made,  Colorado  receiving  90,000  acres.  The  sales  of  this 
land,  and  the  revenue  therefrom,  constitute  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

In  1890,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  secured  the  passage  of  a  second 
act,  known  as  the  "Second  Morrill  Bill,"  appropriating  a  maximum  of 
$25,000  (the  Morrill  fund)  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
these  colleges,  which  act  was  amended  so  that  the  maximum  sum  would 
be  $50,000  a  year.  This  maximum  was  reached  in  1911.  This  act  also 
made  certain  provisions  as  to  the  line  of  studies  for  which  this  money 
might  be  expended,  enacting  that  it  should  be  used  "only  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences."  This 
act  has  been  construed  by  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a 
circular  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  prescribes  the 
studies  which  these  colleges  may  teach  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  law. 

By  acts  approved  January  27,  1879,  and  April  6,  1891,  the  general 
assembly  of  Colorado  gave  "full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification  and 
assent"  to  "all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants,  and  conditions  and  pur- 
poses"  of   these    congressional    acts,   thus   creating   a   perpetual   contract 


Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  Experiment   Station 
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between  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  which,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  90,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund,  and  the  payment  of  the 
Morrill  fund  annually,  the  state  bound  itself  to  maintain  an  institution 
at  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  military  tactics,  agriculture, 
mechanical  arts,  the  English  language,  economics,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science. 

The  requirements  of  this  contract,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  are  being 
faithfully  observed,  and  the  duties  it  imposes  are  being  fully  performed 
by  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Experiment  Station. — The  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill  bill 
were  soon  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  doing  experimental  work  and 
original  research  in  agriculture,  to  supplement  and  extend  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  times.  This  need  was  recognized  by  congress  and  was 
met  by  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations  in  an  act  approved 
March  2,  1887,  generally  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  appropriated 
$15,000  annually — the  Hatch  fund — (no  part  of  which  could  be  expended 
for  instruction)  for  research,  investigation,  and  experiment  along  the 
lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry,  and  in  the  arid 
states  the  water  problems  which  arise  out  of  their  systems  of  irrigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  and  of  the  practical  experiments  made 
are  published  in  the  station  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the 
investigations  are  completed.  The  bulletins  that  have  been  issued  from 
this  station  cover  a  wide  range  of  industrial  topics,  and  are  among  the 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  science  of  agriculture. 
In  1906,  Congress  supplemented  this  "Hatch  fund"  of  $15,000  a  year 
by  another,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Adams  fund."  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  experiment  station  received  $5,000 
in  1906,  and  was  to  receive  a  sum  increased  by  $2,000  each  year  until  the 
total  reached  $15,000  annually.  This  money  is  exclusively  for  the  work 
of  original  research,  and  the  restrictions  placed  about  its  use  are  both 
narrow  and  severe. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  since  the  results  of  the  careful  and 
intelligent  expenditure  of  this  sum — $30,000 — by  every  experiment  station 
in  the  land  promises  the  elevation  of  agriculture  to  its  true  place  among 
the  great  industrial  sciences,  and  to  reveal  and  determine  for  the  stock- 
man, farmer,  and  the  fruit  grower,  many  facts  and  problems  which  will 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  all  future  products  of  the  soil. 

Extension  Service. — An  important  function  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  the  instruction  of  people  scattered  all  over  the  state,  who  are  unable 
to  come  to  the  college.  The  demand  for  this  work  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  far  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  college  to  meet,  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds.  This  work  is  now  organized  under  a  co-operative 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  college  receives  certain  federal  funds  for  the  promo- 
tion of  county  agent  work  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Also  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  the  college  receives 
$10,000  annually  for  extension  service.  By  the  provision  of  this  act,  this 
appropriation,  in  Colorado,  will  be  increased  by  the  following  amounts 
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Delegates  to  the  1917   Session  of  the   Farmers'   Congress 


annually,  the  state  meeting  the  increase  dollar  for  dollar  thru  a  continuous 
first  class  appropriation:  1916-17,  $8,789;  1917-18,  $12,784;  1918-19, 
$16,779;  1919-20,  $20,774;  1920-21, $24, 769;  1921-22,  $28,764;  1922-23, 
$32,759. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  extension  work  are  already  felt  and  are 
generally  acknowledged  in  Colorado.  To  the  practical  information 
imparted  through  the  county  agricultural  agents,  the  timely  hints  given, 
the  valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  workers  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  institutes  and  short  courses,  many  individuals  and  some  whole  commun- 
ities owe  improved  methods  and  more  prosperous  conditions. 

Functions  and  Income. — These,  then,  are  the  three  functions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College:  Education,  experimental  work  and  original 
research,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  homes 
of  the  people.  To  enable  the  college  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the  national 
government  contributes  the  Morrill  fund  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
land  grant  funds  for  educational  work,  while  the  state  provides  an  income 
by  a  levy  of  .102336  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation,  $1,225,000,000, 
and  legislative  appropriations  are  made  for  specially  designated  purposes. 

For  extension  work,  a  special  appropriation  is  made  by  the  state 
legislature,  and  by  the  federal  government. 


CAMPUS 

Standing  upon  the  campus  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  the 
visitor  is  readily  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  institution 
as  he  gazes  with  delight  upon  the  scenes  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Near 
at  hand  are  the  main  administration  building,  in  whose  various  additions 
may  be  read  the  growth  of  the  college  and  its  need  for  more  room;  the 
chemical,  the  electrical,  the  home  economics,  and  the  horticultural  build- 


Campus 
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ings,  the  library,  and  the  mecnanical  engineering  buiiding,  whence  comes 
the  buzz  of  machinery,  enlivened  by  a  real  anvil  chorus. 

To  the  south,  across  the  Green  and  Gold,  the  women's  athletic  field, 
rises  agricultural  nail,  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  soils  building  and 
the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  college;  and  in  the  southwest  of  the 
campus,  towering  above  the  trees,  the  barns  with  their  pure-bred  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Nearby  are  the  poultry  yards  and  the  cottage  of  the 
caretaker.  Directly  to  the  west,  rise  the  white  walls  of  the  irrigation 
building,  all  the  more  perfectly  outlined  by  the  dark  blue  foothills  which 
seem  to  rise  directly  behind.  Just  beyond  stretches  the  highly  cultivated 
college  farm  of  320  acres,  while  along  the  immediate  base  of  the  foothills 
is  the  great  pasture  field  of  1,350  acres. 


The  Campus  is  a  Bower  of  Blossoms  in   Summertime 
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Half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  are  the  barns  and  paddocks  of 
the  Horse  Breeding  Station,  where  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Experiment  Station  are  co-operating  in  the  development  of 
an  American  carriage  horse. 

Such  is  the  campus  and  plant  of  the  college,  whose  environs  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  agricultural  landscape  views 
to  be  found  in  the  West — the  highly  cultivated  prosperous  valley  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre,  with  its  farms  and  gardens,  its  orchards,  canals,  and 
reservoirs,  a  region  where  agriculture  by  irrigation  has  reached  its  highest 
and  most  progressive  development.  No  more  commanding  or  appropriate 
location  could  have  been  chosen  for  an  agricultural  college. 


BUILDINGS 
Main  College  Building. — The  largest  building  on  the  grounds.  It 
contains  offices  of  the  President,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary,  Dean,  Registrar,  the  Extension  Service,  Rural  School 
Visitor,  Physical  Director,  Commandant,  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  English  and 
History,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages;  an  auditorium  with  opera 
chairs  for  seating  900  persons,  and  an  armory,  40x72  feet,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  laboratory  used  by  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Chemical  Building. — This  building  contains  the  office  and  private 
laboratory  of  the  head  professor;  the  offices  of  the  associate  professor, 
instructors,  and  assistants;  three  student  laboratories  with  a  total  of  352 
lockers,  allowing  116  students  to  work  at  one  time;  a  lecture  room  for 
chemistry,  with  which  is  connected  a  chemical  museum;  a  lecture  room 
for  geology,  which  contains  the  geological  museum;  and  the  chemical 
laboratories  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Electrical  Engineering  Building. — A  very  serviceable  building  whose 
three  floors  provide  offices,  classrooms,  and  work  rooms  for  instruction 
in  physics  and  in  electrical  engineering. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — This  is  a  small  but  very  attractive  building 
with  two  floors,  containing  classrooms,  offices,  and  a  reception  room. 

The  Hall  of  Household  Arts. — This  building,  the  gift  of  Senator 
Simon  Guggenheim,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  offices,  the  food  laboratories, 
dining  room,  locker  room,  and  laundry.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Extension  Representative  in  Home 
Economics,  rest-room,  headquarters  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  assembly  room,  sewing  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms.  The 
spacing  and  equipment  provide  adequately  for  individual  work. 

Horticultural  Hall. — A  well  constructed  and  artistically  designed 
building,  with  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for  departments  of 
horticulture  and  botany;  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for  bacterio- 
logical research,  that  is  being  conducted  under  the  Adams  act. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  Building.— One  of  the  largest  buildings  on 
the  grounds.  It  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  various  classes 
needed  in  a  thorough  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  machine  shop, 
well  supplied  with  the  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  instruction  in  large 
classes  in  all  lines  of  machine  work;  a  modern  blacksmith  shop,  with  41 
forges  and  other  equipment;  a  foundry,  with  full  equipment  for  thorough 
instruction  work  with  iron,  brass,  and  bronze;  a  bench  and  wood-working 
room,  with  47  benches  and  full  sets  of  tools,  wood-working  machinery, 
including  power  planers  and  lathes;   and  a  department  library  of  1,000 

volumes.  . 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory— This  laboratory  is  furnished 
with  apparatus  and  machines  to  give  advanced  students  an  opportunity 
to  make  investigations  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  to  make  tests  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  motors,  and 
other  mechanical  appliances.  A  special  feature  is  an  extensive  equipment 
for  investigations  along  the  lines  of  steam  engineering  and  compressed  air. 

Civil  and  Irrigation  Building.— This  building  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  campus,  new  and  modern  in  every  way.  In  the  basement  are  found 
the  irrigation  and  hydraulic  laboratories  with  all  the  equipment  for 
experimenting  with  flowing  water,  with  pumps,  meters,  etc.  The  cement 
laboratory  and  photographic  dark  rooms  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  floor 
above  contains  the  experiment  station  offices,  museum,  and  instrument 
room  On  the  second  floor  are  the  classrooms,  departmental  library,  and 
offices  of  the  professors  of  the  department.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  draughting  work.  With  its  ceiling  light,  the  blueprint  apparatus, 
tables  and  filing  cases,  it  makes  an  up-to-date  room  for  this  kind  of  work 
The  building  cost  $75,000,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped 
buildings  in  the  United  States  for  teaching  irrigation. 

Agricultural  Hall.— An  attractive  building,  with  three  working  floors, 
containing  offices,  classrooms  and  libraries  for  the  departments  of  agron- 
omy and  animal  husbandry,  and  for  the  poultryman,  and  a  large 
room  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  farm  dairying. 


A  Favorite  Walk 
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Judging  Pavilion. — Two  classrooms,  with  side  and  overhead  lighting, 
for  instruction  in  judging  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  This 
building  was  planned  after  a  study  of  all  the  better  buildings  of  its  class 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the  work. 

Greenhouses. — These  are  four  in  number,  and  are  modern  steel  and 
concrete  construction.  They  are  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
and  convenient  for  instruction.  Three  of  the  greenhouses  are  for  the  use 
of  classes  in  floriculture,  plant  propagation,  and  forcing  vegetables.  The 
plant  is  strictly  modern  in  every  detail,  and  embraces  the  latest  and  best 
features  in  greenhouse  construction. 

Veterinary  Buildings. — The  main  offices  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  are  located  in  the  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building  as 
are  also  the  pathology  museum,  and  two  classrooms.  A  group  of  five 
buildings  facing  on  Laurel  street  furnishes  accommodations  for  hospital, 
pathology  laboratory,  pharmacy  laboratory,  dissecting  room,  small  animal 
ward,  classrooms,  offices,  etc. 

Farm  Buildings. — The  college  has  large  and  well-planned  barns  for 
breeding  horses,  work  horses,  and  dairy  cattle;  sheds  for  fattening  cattle, 
a  sheep  barn,  a  large  piggery,  and  several  styles  of  individual  hog  houses; 
a  plant  for  fattening  100  hogs  at  a  time,  a  large  farm  machinery  shed, 
farm  blacksmith  shop,  a  number  of  model  poultry  houses,  and  an  incu- 
bator room. 

Farm  Mechanics. — This  building  is  devoted  to  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories for  instruction  in  operating,  repairing,  setting  up,  adjusting,  and 
testing  farm  machinery,  and  steam  traction  and  gasoline  engines.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

Library. — For  a  description  of  this  building,  see  page  102. 

Zoology  Building. — A  two-story  structure  of  white  stone,  providing 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  instruction  and  investigation  in 
entomology  and  other  branches  of  biology;   a  museum,  and  an  insectary. 

Hydraulic  Laboratory. — A  special  laboratory  designed  for  advanced 
studies  in  water  measurement,  flow  through  conduits,  etc.,  and  used  in 
co-operation  with  the  "Irrigation  Investigation"  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Soils  Building.— This  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of  brick  The 
second  floor  provides  two  large  classrooms  which  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  Soils  Laboratory  ^.ch  >s  very 
modern  in  structure  and  arrangements  and  is  ideally  .sited  to  the  .  udy 
of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  crop  production. 
The  working  capacity  of  the  laboratory  is  flfty-six  students  at  the  same 

"^'"central  Heating  Plant—The  new  building  used  for  this  purpose  is  of 
concrete,  brick  and  steel  construction,  and  is  practically  fireproof    there 
being  no  wood  used  except  in  the  window  and  door  frames.     Upon  the 
ground  floor  are  the  boilers  and  coal  bunkers.     The  boilers  are  the  very 
fatest  design  of  Sterling  Water  Tube  boilers,  each  of  234  horsepower  and 
equipped  with  automatic  stoker.       In  the  basement  are  the  pumps  and 
eceivers  which  take  the  return  water  from  the  steam  heating  sys tern  and 
pump  it  back  into  the  boilers.     From  the  basement  two  tunne  s  lead  off 
II     the  different  buildings  on  the  campus.     The  boilers,  candling 
machinery    pumps  and   other  equipment  were  designed  so  that  tests  of 
eTch part  of  too  Plant  as  a  whole  may  be  easily  made  by  the  students  in 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 


Interior  of  the  Heating  Piant-An  Admirable    P«"*lcl 
Laboratory  for  Meehanieal  Engineering  Stndents 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  college  is  such  as  is  needed  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  agonomy;  animal  husbandry;  horticulture;  entomology; 
forestry;  civil,  irrigation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering;  home 
economics;  general  science;  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  value  of  the  apparatus,  instruments,  machines,  books,  and  live 
stock  exceeds   $150,000. 

Geological  Museum. — The  material  is  unusually  complete,  repre- 
senting all  the  important  classes  and  varieties  of  rocks,  a  good  working 
collection  of  the  important  rock-forming  minerals,  a  collection  of  sec- 
tions showing  the  microscopic  structure  and  optical  properties  of  various 
classes  of  rocks,  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  ores,  a  beautiful 
collection  of  ornamental  mineral  materials,  and  a  collection  of  fossils  and 
casts  illustrating  the  life  of  every  geological  period. 

Biological  Museum. — Contains  a  collection  of  over  7  5,000  specimens 
of  insects,  a  large  collection  of  vertibrate  and  invertebrate  animals, 
hundreds  of  charts  and  models,  an  extensive  series  of  prepared  micro- 
scopic slides,  wax  models  showing  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick, 
and  man,  human  skeletons,  a  manikin  of  the  human  body,  and  enlarged 
models  of  special  parts  of  the  body. 

Pathology  Museum. — The  Pathology  museum  contains  over  500 
specimens  of  diseased  organs  and  tissues  of  the  domestic  animals,  and 
approximately  200  specimens  of  parasites  that  infest  the  domestic  animals. 
These  specimens  are  of  inestimable  value  in  teaching  parasitology,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  other  branches  pertaining  especially  to  veterinary 
medicine. 

Farm  Equipment. — The  herds  of  pure-bred  animals,  and  the  farm 
machinery,  implements,  tools,  and  dairy  apparatus  used  for  instructional 
purposes  in  agriculture  are  worth  over  $75,000. 
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Farm. — The  college  has  472  acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  and  1,350 
acres  in  pasture.  The  college  farm  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  practical  farm  and  garden  irrigation,  and  modern  farm 
management. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  Experiment 
Station  are  jointly  conducting  an  experiment  in  developing  a  superior  type 
of  American  carriage  horse.  This  experiment  is  attracting  world-wide 
attention.  The  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  college  farm.  Students 
have  the  opportunity  and  are  required  to  study  its  progress.  There  are 
92  choice  carriage  horses  and  colts  now  being  used  in  this  investigation, 
with  model  barns,  sheds,  paddocks,  stable,  and  harness  equipment. 

Chemical  Museum. — Contains  a  collection  of  over  5  00  specimens  of 
the  most  important  and  typical  inorganic  and  organic  compounds,  as  well 
as  elements;  a  number  of  exhibits  of  chemical  products,  many  of  which 
were  donated  by  manufacturing  concerns;  charts  and  models  of  various 
kinds;  and  a  set  of  minerals  showing  the  occurrence  of  the  elements.  All 
of  this  material  is  used  in  connection  with  lectures  and  demonstrations  in 
chemistry,  and  is  added  to,  each  year. 

Herbarium. — The  herbarium  contains  a  collection  of  over  14,000 
mounted  specimens  of  seed  plants  and  ferns.  About  6,000  of  these  are 
Colorado  plants;  the  remainder  are  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  fungi,  numbering  6,600  specimens.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
of  economic  importance.  The  herbarium  is  indispensable  in  teaching  the 
various  courses  in  botany,  and  as  an  aid  in  identifying  plants  that  are  sent 
in  from  over  the  state. 

Experiment  Station. — The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
College  has  a  large  and  carefully  selected  equipment  for  investigation  and 
research  in  soils,  crops,  stock  feeding,  plant  and  animal  breeding;  soil, 
plant  and  animal  diseases;  fruit  and  vegetable  growing;  insects,  and 
irrigation  problems;  and  is  yearly  spending  $64,000  and  upwards  in  prac- 
tical investigations  under  Colorado  conditions  along  these  lines.  A  study 
of  the  equipment  and  methods  used  in  this  work  and  of  the  results 
obtained  is  of  inestimable  value  to  advanced  and  graduate  students. 

Shops  and  Laboratories.— The  equipment  used  in  class  and  laboratory 
work  in  mechanic  arts,  which  includes  civil,  irrigation,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering,  is  worth  $55,000. 


A  Part  of  the  Dairy  Herd 


Fort  Collins 
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FORT  COLLINS 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  Fort  Collins,  in  the  suburbs  of 
which  the  college  is  situated;  a  growing,  thriving  city  of  about  12,000 
people,  which  reflects  in  its  commercial,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
life,  the  best  elements  of  modern  American  civilization;  a  city  in  which 
no  vicious  resorts  are  tolerated;  which  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  college 
and  its  work;  which  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  students  and  throws 
about  them  the  most  wholesome  influences,  and  which  so  conducts  its 
municipal  affairs  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  college  town. 

Such  is  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  such  its  equipment  and 
appointments;  such  its  location  and  environment,  which  combine  to  reflect 
the  spirit  and  purpose  which  pervade  its  halls  and  give  zest  and  inspiration 
to  the  instruction  therein  given.  Sharing  in  its  advantages  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  assures,  is  the  free  gift  that  is  now  proffered  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Colorado.  To  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges, 
may  be  guaranteed  a  thorough  training  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts 
which  come  within  its  scope,  a  broad  and  generous  culture,  a  higher  plane 
of  citizenship,  a  clearer  vision  of  life's  ideals,  whose  influences  conduce 
to  more  perfect  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  a  more  prosperous 
commonwealth,  a  greater  republic,  a  larger  measure  of  individual  inde- 
pendence, and  happier  homes. 


Fort  Collins'   Business  District  During  a  Celebration 


The  Churches  of  Fort 


Collins  Where  Students  Find  Religious  Inspiration 
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Courses  of  Study 

College  Courses. — Courses  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Home  Economics,  and  General  Science  are  offered  for  high 
school  graduates,  or  for  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  In  agricul- 
ture, the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  entomology,  forestry  or  horticulture.  In  home  economics,  the 
opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science, 
in  mechanic  arts,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  civil  and 
irrigation  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  or  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. In  General  Science,  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  any  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  institution. 

Secondary  Courses. — Three-year  courses  of  six  months  each,  in  agri- 
culture, mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science,  are  offered  by  the  Colorado 
School  of  Agriculture,  conducted  by  the  college  for  grammar  school 
(eighth  grade)  graduates  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  for  those  having 
equivalent  preparation.  Students  who  have  completed  the  work  offered 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  enter  the  college  after  taking  the  inter- 
mediate year,  which  is  offered  for  just  that  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Full  description  of  these  courses  is  given  in 
the  special  School  of  Agriculture  Catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

Similar  courses  are  offered  by  the  Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture, 
a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Hesperus,  Colorado.  This  school 
is  in  session  from  April  to  October,  and  provides  practical  farm  and  shop 
work  on  a  half-time  school  and  half-time  work  schedule,  which  enables 
the  students  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  expenses.  Courses  for  rural 
teachers  and  twelve-week  summer  courses  in  agriculture  and  pedagogy 
are  also  offered.  Full  description  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  given  in 
the  Fort  Lewis  School  catalog  which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers. — With  the  passing 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  with  the  general  awakening  of  the  country 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  has  come  a  demand  for  men  and 
women,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  with  additional  training  in 
special  lines  that  will  fit  them  for  positions  in  the  extension  service  of 
the  different  states  and  the  nation.  For  the  next  few  years,  while  the 
funds  available  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  constantly  increasing, 
there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  workers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  an  apprenticeship  course  for  extension  workers  is  offered.  For 
further  details  see  page  64. 

One-Week  Courses. — In  January  of  each  year,  the  college  offers  one- 
week  courses  for  farmers  and  housekeepers,  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
attend.  These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  consist  of  special  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  evening  lectures 
on  topics  of  general  interest.  Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  week 
for  next  year  opens  January  7,  1918.  Special  circulars  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 
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Entrance  Requirements  for  College  Courses 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  either  upon  certificates  from  ar 
accredited  high  school  or  upon  examination. 

Certificates  from  schools  not  accredited  will  be  considered  as  th< 
merits  of  each  case  may  warrant.  Students  presenting  a  less  numbei 
of  credits  than  are  required  for  college  entrance  may  enroll  in  the  Schoo 
of  Agriculture. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  Students  may  be  admitted 
on  condition,  with  fourteen  units,  the  condition  to  be  made  up  during  tin 
first  year.  A  unit  course  of  study  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  a  schoo 
year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks,  with  four  or  five  (preferably  five 
periods  of  at  least  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  each,  a  week.  The  fiftee: 
units  for  entrance  are  divided  as  follows: 

Mathematics 2 

English    3 

History    2 

Science,  Chemistry,  1 ;  Physics,  1 2 

Elective     6 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Mathematics,  2 
Ancient  Language,  4;  French,  3;  German,  3;  Spanish,  2;  History,  2 
English,  2;  Science,  2;  Drawing,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Political  Economy 
1;  Shop  Work,  2;  Agriculture,  2;  Domestic  Science,  2.  (Other  elective 
offered  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty.) 

Students  who  elect  engineering  must  present  credits  in  solid  geometry 
or  register  for  the  same  in  the  freshman  year. 
The  following  High  Schools  are  Accredited: 
Alamosa  High  School  Delta  High  School 

Appleton  Consolidated  High  Denver  High  School  (East) 

School,  (Grand  Junction)  Denver  Manual  Training  High 

Arvada  High  School  School 

Aspen  High  School  Denver  High  School  (North) 

Berthoud  High  School  Denver  High  School   (South) 

Boulder  High  School  Denver  High  School  (West) 

Breckenridge  High  School  Douglass  County  High  School 

Brighton  High  School  Durango  High  School 

Brush  High  School  Eaton  High  School 

Cache  la  Poudre  Consolidated  Florence  High  School 

School   (Laporte)  Fort  Collins  High  School 

Canon  City  High  School  Fort  Morgan  High  School 

Carbondale  High  School  Fowler  High  School 

Central  City  High  School  Fruita  High  School 

Cheyenne  County  High  School  Georgetown  High  School 

Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  High  School        Glenwood  Springs  High  School 
Colorado  City  High  School  Golden  High  School 

Colorado  Springs  High  School  Grand  Junction  High  School 

Cripple  Creek  High  School  Greeley  High  School 

Del  Norte  High  School  Gunnison  County  High  School 
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Holly  High  School 
Hotchkiss  High  School 
Huerfano  County  High  School 
Idaho  Springs  High  School 
Julesburg  High  School 
Lafayette  High  School 
Lamar  High  School 
Las  Animas  High  School 
Leadville  High  School 
Littleton  High  School 
Logan  County  High  School 
Longmont  High  School 
Louisville  High  School 
Loveland  High  School 
Mancos  High  School 
Manitou  High  School 
Monte  Vista  High  School 
Montrose  County  High  School 
Mount  Lincoln  High  School 

(Palisade) 
Ouray  High  School 
Palisade  High  School 


Paonia  High  School 
Phillips  County  High  School 
Pueblo  High  School,  Dist.  No.  1 
Pueblo  High  School,  Dist.  No.  2 
Rifle  Union  High  School 
Rio  Blanco  County  High  School 
Rocky  Ford  High  School 
Saguache  County  High  School 
Salida  High  School 
Silverton  High  School 
South  Canon  High  School 
Trinidad  High  School 
Telluride  High  School 
Union  High  School,  No.  1 

(La  Junta) 
Victor  High  School 
Washington  County  High  School 

(Akron) 
Wheat  Ridge  High  School   (Alcott) 
Windsor  High  School 
Miss  WTolcott's  School   (Denver) 
Yuma  County  High  School   (Wray) 


General  Information 

Requirements  for  Graduation. — One  hundred  and  sixty  credits  are 
required  for  graduation  in  all  courses,  of  which  six  must  be  in  military 
drill  for  men,  or  in  gymnasium  for  women.  In  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
home  economics,  and  general  science,  twenty  to  thirty  credits  are  elective. 

A  Credit  Defined. — One  credit  is  given  for  one  hour  of  lecture,  or 
recitation  work  a  week,  or  two  hours  in  the  laboratory,  or  three  hours 
drill  or  gymnasium,  carried  satisfactorily  throughout  a  semester.  In  a 
few  instances,  three  hours  laboratory  are  required  for  one  credit. 

Grades. — The  passing  grade  is  70  per  cent.  All  students  who  fail  to 
make  a  standing  of  60  per  cent  will  be  considered  failed,  and  will  be 
required  to  take  such  subjects  over  again  in  class.  Those  making  a  stand- 
ing of  more  than  60  per  cent  and  less  than  70  per  cent  will  be  considered 
conditioned,  and  will  be  allowed  one  special  examination  before  the  subject 
is  again  taught,  by  which  they  may  try  for  a  passing  grade  of  7  0.  In 
cases  of  studies  extending  over  more  than  one  semester,  the  student,  if 
he  has  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  with  his 
class,  but  must  finally  make  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  one  special  exam- 
ination in  each  semester.  If  he  falls  below  60  per  cent  in  average  at  the 
end  of  a  semester,  he  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  be  required 
to  take  a  lower  subject. 

Any  student  who  shall  have  a  semester  standing  of  90  per  cent  may 
be  exempted  from  examination,  and  in  that  case  his  class  standing  shall 
be  his  semester  average. 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable  with   a  limited   number  of  credit  hours,   rather   than   undertake 
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to  carry  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  with  a  lower  grade,  the  faculty 
considers  uoTouly  the  numher  of  hours  the  student  takes,  hut  the  grade 
rprpived  in  the  different  subjects.  . 

In  order  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  instruction 
is  adapted t  be  students  of  average  ability.  Those  who  will i  devote  therr 
best  efforts  and  do  superior  work  will  not  only  get  more,  but  they  will 
receive  recognition  for  the  same  in  additional  credit. 

f70  to      75   is  given,  10  per  cent  is  deducted. 

85   is  given,  no  change  in  credits  is  made. 
90  is  given,     5  per  cent  is  added. 
9  5   is  given,  10  per  cent  is  added. 
96  to   100   is  given,  15  per  cent  is  added. 
Entrance  Conditions—All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  the 
freshman  year. 

Degrees.-The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  «•  conferred  upon  the 
graduates  of  all  courses  except  those  in  Veterinary  Medicine ■<*****"' 
fn  this  course  receiye  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Special  Work  For  Those  Who  Desire  to  Train  ^^^JmZ 
Teachers  -In  order  to  meet  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act 
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at  least  three  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  one  of  which  shall  be 
Practice  Teaching,  to-wit: 

1.  General  Educational  Psychology 

2.  History  of  Education 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools 

6.  Philosophy,   Sociology,  and  Anthropology 

State  diplomas  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  entitle  the 
holders  thereof  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or 
district  in  the  state  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  examinations  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion." The  diploma  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  later 
may  be  made  a  life  certificate. 

A  Teachers'  Bureau  is  maintained.  This  Bureau  performs  three 
functions.  It  collects  and  tabulates  complete  detailed  information  about 
each  applicant  for  a  position.  It  helps  to  place  teachers  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  their  qualifications  and  fitness.  It  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them, 
and  helps  them  to  succeed,  after  they  are  placed. 

Address  all  communications  to  Teachers'  Bureau,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers  of  experience  to  come  to  the 
college  and  fit  themselves  for  more  advanced  positions,  or  for  specializing 
in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Household  Arts,  and  earn  part  of  their 
expenses  by  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  students  who  have  taken  their  professional 
training  in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  especially  the  State 
Teachers'  College  of  Colorado,  or  the  College  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  and  who  desire  the  technical  training  necessary  to  fit 
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themselves  as  teachers  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  er  Household  Arts. 
Unclassified  Students  and  Special  Courses—Unless  there  are  strong 
and  excellent  reasons  for  it,  a  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  to..^ 
course  of  study;  and,  in  case  it  is  allowed,  the  student  must  show  that 
he  I w  11  Qualified  to  pursue  the  studies  selected  by  passing  such  exam- 
na  ions  thQe  faculty  may  assign.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to .change 
his  course  during  the  progress  of  the  semester,  nor  will  he  be  allowed 
drop  a  study  unless  by  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  applications  for  special  courses  of  study  must  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  leas  two 
da",  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Except  under  unusual  condi tmns 
it  will  be  useless  for  any  person  to  apply  for  a  special  course  of  study 
nvl  ng  less  work  than  Is  required  of  the  students  in  the  regular  course 
Unclassified  students  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  must 
fulfill  alt  recrements  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  must  complete 
the  required  work  in  the  regular  manner.  frainin„ 

For  men  and  women  of  maturity  and  experience  who  wish  training 
in  certain  lines,  provision  is  made  for  attending  such  classes. 

S,Tn"or  Stlnding.-At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  each  member 
of  theTenior  Iss,  before  he  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  graduation, 
must  show  the  faculty  in  what  way  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  make 
the  required  credits. 

Advanced  Standing-Students  entering  the  Agriculture  1  College .from 
other    institutions,    of   higher    learning,    that    required    fifteen    units    for 

admission    will  be  given  standing  according  to  the  following  rules, 
admission    w  g  ^  &  ^^  ^^  of  study         th 

former  institution  and  completed  the  work  taken,  he  will  be  given  stand- 
ng  w  th  th same  class  at  this  institution,  and  be  required  to—* 
,L  „t  the  rate  of  twenty  credits  for  each  semester's  work  yet  to 
:e0doneerbnt  no  student0  will  ^recommended  for  a  degree  who  does  not 
oresent  credits  for  all  the  required  work  leading  to  such  degree, 
"""a  Students,  coming  from  other  institutions,  who  have  not  pursued 
a  regular  course  of  study  at  such  institutions  or  who  have  no  satisfac 
torilv  completed  the  work  so  far  taken,  will  be  g.ven  credit  hour  for  hour 
to  the  work  completed  and  presented,  in  so  far  as  that  work  applies  to 
the  course  of  study  desired. 

Scholarships.— Two  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  each 
accreted  hgh  school  of  the  state,  one  to  a  boy,  the  other  to  a  girl,  and 
°ne  scholarship  to  each  of  a  number  of  ----^'^t^  trans- 
scholarship  is  good  for  four  years  from  date  o  award.  It  , not  tr  s 
fprahle  and  cannot  be  extended  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Executiv- 
Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Besides  the  honor  it  confers 
H .has  the6  cash  value  of  $40,  payable  $10  annually,  In  the ,TWW  o 
f»o.  The  award  is  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  ot 
the    high    scZt    and    the    city    or    district    superintendent    of    public 


inStrRetgis"ration.--Tuesday,  September  4,  and  Wednesday,  Septembe, ^ 
1017  are  devoted  to  examination  and  registration.  New  students  win 
be  met  at  the  trains  hy  committees  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
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Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  who  will  take 
them  to  the  college  at  once  for  registration,  and  will  assist  them  to  find 
good  homes  and  open  for  them  the  doors  of  college  life.  Students  who 
fail  to  register  on  the  dates  set  for  registration  will  be  charged  an  addi- 
tional registration  fee  of  $2.00. 

Classes  in  Elective  Subjects. — No  class  in  an  elective  subject  will  be 
formed  for  less  than  four  students. 

General  Assembly. — All  students  assemble  twice  a  week,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  at  9:45,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  main  building,  for  chapel 
exercises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  seats  are  assigned.  Attendance 
is  required. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Tuition  in  all  the  regular  classes  of  the  college  is 
free,  but  fees  are  charged  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of  each 
veterinary  student  whose  home  is  not  in  Colorado,  a  non-resident  fee  of 
$25.00  is  charged. 

Entrance  Fee. — An  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every  student, 
$2.00  of  which  is  the  library  fee,  and  $3.00  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association  upon  the  written 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the  student  has  signed 
the  constitution. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  certain  courses  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  materials  used.  These  fees  are  stated  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  different  courses. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Associated  Students  passed  a  resolution  that 
$5.00  be  collected,  in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fee,  from  each 
student;  $1.00  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Col- 
legian, and  $4.00  to  pay  for  a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic  events  except 
the  annual  athletic  smoker. 

Graduation  Fee. — By  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
passed  in  June,  1912,  each  student  who  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Board  to  receive  a  degree,  must,  before  the  degree  is  conferred,  pay  a 
graduation  fee  of  $5.00,  or  if  the  degree  is  conferred  in  absentia,  $10.00. 

Estimate  of  Expenses. — A  conservative  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  in  the  institution  is  as  follows: 

Board     $135.00 

Room   60.00 

Boo?  s    and    Fees 40.00 

Incidentals,     including-     uniform     for     men     and 

gymnasium  suit  for  girls 90.00 

$325.00 
About  one-fifth  of  the  students  earn  one-third  of  their  expenses. 
Homes  for  Women  Students. — Desirable  room  and  board  for  the 
young  women  who  attend  the  college,  are  secured  from  among  the  best 
homes  in  Fort  Collins.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  and  regulatio?! 
of  Dean  Virginia  Corbett,  who  is  the  adviser  of  college  women  on  all 
matter  pertaining  to  their  home  life.  Only  women  students  are  received 
in  these  homes  reserved  for  the  college  girls,  and  reasonable  regulations 
which  will  insure  proper  home  environment  for  students,  are  insisted 
upon. 
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Boarding  Clubs.-A  number  of  boarding  clubs  for  men  have  been 
organized  and  are  managed  by  the  students.  In  these  clubs  board  may 
be  obtained  for  from  $15.00  to  $17.00  each  a  month.  Well  f  urn  sh  d 
rooms  for  two  persons,  lighted,  heated,  and  cared  for,  may  be  had  at  $1.25 
each  per  week. 

The  San  Juan  Club.-The  San  Jnan  Club  is  an  incorporated  boarding 
club  for  male  college  students.  Membership  is  secured  by  application  to 
the  president  or  steward.  On  payment  of  $1.00,  together  with  a  reserve 
depos  t  of  $5.00,  board  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $15.00  a  month,  payable 
fn  advance  The  San  Juan  Club  was  organized  in  1892,  and  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Colorado  in  1903. 

Private  Board—Students  can  secure  lodging  and  board  in  excellent 
private  families  at  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  month  or  board  atone  from 
118  00  to  $25  00  per  month.  The  college  authorities  are  gratified  to  be 
III  to  announce  that  many  of  the  best  homes  in  Fort  Collins  are  thus 
opined  to  students  at  reasonable  rates.  No  one  can  estimate  the  influence 
of  home  life  afforded   the  young  student  who   .s   away   from   home   for 

the    To'toos^   who    desire    te    board    themselves,    ample    and    reasonable 
opportunities  are  afforded. 

'  The  Osgood  Fund.-Through  the  generosity  of  Mr  John  C  Osgood, 
a  loan  has  been  provided  for  worthy  students  in  the  Division  of  Agr.cul- 
tu  e  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President 
of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  and  is  doing  noble  serv.ee  m  aiding 
needy  students. 

CoUege  Da,  Ad  h,set  aa« J.  -*  /— ^  ^iT  « 
rMaeymeaach  "el  ,  a'Tpell  TJl  chartered  and  the  whole  college 
famU^is  taken  up  nto  the  mountains  for  an  all-day  picnic.  For  the  year 
19^  1918  College  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  May  10.  The  students  and 
faculty,  alike,  look  forward  to  this  time  with  great  expectation. 

Student  Labor.— The  college  is  an  employer  of  student  labor  to  a 
limite     extent      U  is  the  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  "ten      o™ 
of  college  work,  to  favor  students  whenever  service  is  needed.     The  best 
JuaUfled8  and  most  wiliing  have  the  preference,  if  more  service  is  offered 
than  required. 

Condnct.-"The    college    authorities   assume    that    the    students   are 
manly    men    and    womanly    women    and   that   they    come    here    earnestly 

Srro/tT^^ 
=rer=^^^ 

not  apply  for  admission." 


Hazing 
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Maziii". 
page  337: 


-Extracts   from    the    Session    Laws    of    Colorado,    of    1907, 


"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  these  (those) 
practices  commonly  called  'hazing,'  or  in  any  acts  of  torturing,  torment- 
ing, or  in  any  way  maltreating  a  fellow  inmate,  employee,  or  student. 

"Any  person  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

"Any  officer,  teacher,  or  student  connected  with  any  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions of  this  state  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  if  a  teacher  or  employee,  be  dismissed  from  the  further 
service  of  such  state  institution,  and,  if  a  student,  his  conviction  shall 
work  expulsion  from  the  state  institution  he  may  be  attending,  in 
perpetuum. 

"Any  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  coming 
to  the  faculty,  board  of  control,  regents,  trustees,  or  officers  of  any  state 
institution  of  this  state  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by  them,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  expel  students  who  may  be  proven  to  have  been 
engaged  in  'hazing,'  tormenting,  torturing  or  maltreating  their  fellow 
student,  notwithstanding  no  conviction  may  have  been  had  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  same  offense." 

Resolutions  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — "Resolved,  That  the  state 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  state  statute  on  hazing, 
and  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
and  other  institutions  under  its  control,  this  law  shall  be  rigidly  enforced." 


The  Cast  of  "The  Piper,"  a  Senior  Play  Given  in  an  Out-door  Theater 
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Division  of  Agriculture 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students,  those  who  desire  to  take  up  some  kind  of  farming 
as  a  business,  and  those  who  desire  to  become  agricultural  experts, 
teachers,  or  investigators. 

Agricultural  Hall,  the  Zoology  building,  Farm  Mechanics,  Laboratory 
and  Machine  House,  Horticultural  Hall,  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion  and  the 
new  Soils  Laboratory,  provide  ample  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  college  herds  and  the  Government  Horse  Breeding  Plant  provide 
unusual  opportunity  for  live  stock  study.  The  college  farm  and  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  provide  facilities  for  special  study  along  the 
lines     of     agronomy,     animal     husbandry,     entomology,     forestry,     and 

horticulture.  .  .  ., 

Of  special  importance  to  all  classes  of  students  in  agriculture  is  the 
insect  collection  in  the  museum,  which  numbers  75,000  specimens  afford- 
ing unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  pests  which  prey  with  such 
disastrous  results  on  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 

Agriculture  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  all  the-  arid  states  rests  on 
irrigation.  Hence,  in  this  region  it  becomes  a  highly  specialized  science. 
In  addition  to  the  knowledge  required  of  the  average  farmer  m  the  humid 
states,  the  farmer,  orchardist,  or  gardener,  in  the  arid  West,  mus  under- 
stand  the  use  of  water  for  the  production  of  crops-when  to -apply _it  its 
use  on  different  soils,  the  amount  required  in  the  varying  soils— altitudes 
and  climatic  conditions  of  different  seasons. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  proper  preparations  of  the  fields  for  the 
successful  application  of  water,  the  proper  construct! on  ?f  ditches  ^d 
laterals  for  its  most  economical  and  intelligent  distribution.  In  brief, 
agrTculture  by  irrigation  is  in  itself  a  science  which  must  be  mastered  m 
order  to  assure  the  most  profitable  results.  Instruction  is  given  to  include 
these  special  conditions.  No  other  institution  is  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  giving  instruction  in  arid,  high  altitude  and  irrigated  agriculture, 
in  addition  to  the  college  equipment,  there  is  the  highly  cultivated 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded-a  region  where  irrigation  has  been  mo 
Successfully  developed  and  most  profitably  practiced,  and  where  all  forms 
of  agr  culture  abound.  Thus  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
given  in  the  college  are  added  the  opportunities  for  observations  m  actual 
experience  provided  by  the  productive  and  prosperous  conditions  of  agri- 
culture that  surround  the  institution. 

Opportunities—The  population  of  the  country  is  beginning  to  press 
upon  its  productive  capacity.  Land  values  have  risen  enormously,  neces- 
sitating higher  and  higher  production  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the 
ncreased  valuation  and  return  a  profit.  To  meet  these  increased  require- 
ments the  farmer  must  be  better  trained,  more  intellignt  than  ever  before 
He  reduced  to  a  hopeless  drudge.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities 
offer  d  for  trained  men,  as  farm  owners  or  operators,  there  «e  ^-tant 
requests  for  properly  fitted  men  as  farm  ^^r\"Z'TLZmlr- 
teachers,  and  investigators.  The  college  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  numer 
ous  requests  which  it  has  received  for  such  trained  men. 


Division  of  Agriculture 
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To  meet  the  varied  and  special  agricultural  conditions  of  the  state, 
election  is  offered  in  five  courses,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Ento- 
mology, Forestry,  and  Horticulture.  The  first  two  years  of  these  courses 
are  identical.  Specialization  in  the  respective  courses  begins  in  the 
junior  year. 


DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

COURSE    OF    STUDY   FOR   FIRST   TWO    YEARS 

The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


First    Semester 

51.      Stock    Judging    2 

101.     Botany   5 

311.     English    3 

318.     Literature   2 

602.  Algebra    2.5 

603.  Trigonometry    2.5 

653   or   656.      Shop    (Bench   or 

Forge)     2 

701.     Infantry  Drill  and  Theory  of 

Military  Art    1 


Second    Semester 

12.     Rural  Architecture 3 

102.     Agricultural    Botany 2 

201.  Surveying    3 

202.  Field  Work    2 

312.      English    3 

319.      Literature     2 

351.      Physiology    3 

656  or  653.  Shop   (Forge  or  Bench). 2 
702.      Infantry  Drill  and  Theory  of 

Military  Art    1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


First    Semester 

1.  Crop   Production 3 

1 51.  Chemistry   3 

152.  Chemistry  Laboratory 2 

313.  Argumentation    2 

352.  Zoology    3 

359.  Zoology 

755.  Physics 

756.  Physics 
703.  Combat 


Laboratory 1  y3 

3 

Laboratory 2 

Firing    and     Theory 


of  Military  Art 1 


Second    Semester 

2.     Soils    3 

52.     Stock    Judging 2 

153.  Chemistry     3 

154.  Chemistry    Laboratory     2 

314.     Argumentation    3 

451.      Plant  Propogation 3 

757.  Physics    3 

758.  Physics    Laboratory    2 

704.      Combat    Firing    and     Theory 

of  Military  Art 1 


[n  the  College  Pasture 
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THE  COURSE  IN  AGRONOMY 

The  most  pronounced  industrial  development  taking  place  in  Colorado 
today  is  in  agriculture.  This  development  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  management  of  lands,  the  maintenance  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  soils,  and  the  relation  of  cropping  systems  to  a 
permanent,  profitable  production. 

The  course  of  Agronomy  is  intended  to  fit  young  men  to  meet  the 
problems  presented  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  growth  of  crops  and 
management  of  lands. 

The  great  diversity  of  soils,  altitude,  and  climate,  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  crops  and  crop  growing  conditions  rarely  equaled.  Thus,  there 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  studying  crop  production  and  improvement, 
soil  and  farm  management  under  irrigated  and  dry  farming  conditions, 
from  a  moderate  altitude  to  one  so  high  that  vegetation  ceases  to  grow. 

The  modern  farm  requires  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  complicated 
machinery  Mechanical  power  of  one  kind  or  another  is  rapidly  replacing 
hand  labor  upon  many  farms.  Many  of  the  problems  of  farm  labor  are 
being  solved  by  the  adaptation  of  machines  and  motors  to  the  work  on 

the  farm.  . 

To  meet  this  demand,  instruction  is  given  in  Farm  Machinery,  Farm 
Motors  Rural  Architecture,  and  Farm  Equipment.  Through  these  courses, 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  latest  farm  machinery,  farm 
implements,  and  various  types  of  power  adapted  to  farm  use.  In  the 
study  of  Rural  Architecture,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  buildings  of 
the  farm  the  material  available  for  building  purposes,  rural  sanitation 
and  the  essential  points  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  the  material  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and   equipment  of  the   rural 

home.  „  .  „    ., 

Manufacturers   and   dealers   in   farm   machinery,   farm   engines,   and 

equipment,    are   rather   liberal    in   the   loan    and    donation    of    up-to-date 


The  Soils  Laboratory 


Agronomy 
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Three  Types  of  Tractors  Driven  by  Students — Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Steam 


machines,  engines,  and  equipment  for  instructional  purposes.  The  depart- 
ment now  has  on  hand,  upward  of  $15,000  worth  of  such  implements. 

The  demand  for  young  men  properly  trained  along  these  lines  is 
greater  than  the  supply  both  in  practical  and  scientific  work. 

While  students  taking  work  in  this  department  may  choose  their 
electives  from  any  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  qualified,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  recommended  as  desirable  electives:  53  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing, 70  Animal  Nutrition,  106  Systematic  Botany,  10  and  11  Soil  Fertility, 
9  Agronomy  Seminar,  Entomology,  and  5  5  Judging  and  Study  of  Breeds. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  AGRONOMY 

For   freshman   and   sophomore   years   of   course,    see    page    43 
The   number   before   a   subject   refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


3. 
13. 
103. 
155. 
156. 
162. 

*706. 


6. 
107. 
301. 
354. 
361. 


First    Semester 

Crops   Laboratory    3  4. 

Farm   Machinery 3  14. 

Plant  Anatomy 2  104. 

Organic   Chemistry 3  157. 

Organic   Laboratory 2  158. 

Geology .2  211. 

Electives   3 

Duties  of  Officers   and  Field  *707. 

Studies    1 


Second    Semester 

Soils   Laboratory    2 

Farm    Motors    3 

Plant   Physiology 3 

Organic  Chemistry    3 

Organic    Laboratory 2 

Irrigation  Engineering    3 

Electives    3 

Duties  of  Officers  and   Field 
Studies    1 


SENIOR    YEAR 


First    Semester 

Advanced  Farm  Crops 3 

Plant  Pathology 3 

Economics    2 

Embryology   1 

Genetics     1 

Electives     9% 


Second    Semester 

7.  Farm  Management    3 

8.  Plant    Breeding 3 

303.     Irrigation     Law 2 

895.     Bacteriology    2 

Electives     9  ys 


*Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp  during  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.     Elective  for  others. 
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Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 


THE  COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Live  stock  production  and  allied  industries  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  expert  knowledge.  The  Animal  Husbandry  course  aims  to  give 
a  broad  education  in  general  agriculture,  and  to  train  for  the  work  of  a 
live  stock  specialist. 

The  equipment  in  live  stock  at  the  college  ranks  with  that  of  the  best 
institutions  in  the  Middle  West;  and  the  freedom  of  electives  allowed  in 
the  course  permits  a  student  to  train  for  any  special  line  of  work  open 
to  live  stock  experts. 

The  graduate  from  this  course  has  several  lines  of  work  open  to  him, 
among  which  are  the  management  of  live  stock  farms  and  ranches;  agricul- 
tural journalism;  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools; 
investigational  work  in  experiment  stations;  position  as  salesman  for  live 
stock  houses,  and  for  live  stock  supply  manufacturers;  scientific  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and,  above  ah,  ne  is  nued  to  breed  live 
stock  intelligently  upon  his  own  farm,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  one. 

The  demand  for  strong  men  in  these  lines  of  work  is  insistent.  The 
college  has  placed  all  its  qualified  live  stock  men  without  difficulty. 

Although  the  student  is  given  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives, 
the  following  are  suggested  as  being  particularly  suited  to  this  course: 
Junior  year,  first  semester,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  6  Advanced  Crops,  64 
Swine  Husbandry,  66  Buttermaking  and  Milk  Separation,  69  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Seminar,  559-60  First  Year  German;  4  Soils  Laboratory,  5  Forage 
Crops  65  Pedigree  Work,  75  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar,  109  Weeds  and 
Poisonous  Plants;  senior  year,  first  semester,  60  The  Horse,  63  Sheep 
Raising    59   Inspection  of  Dairies,   72   Creamery  Work,   73  Experimental 


Students  Judging  Poultry 


Animal  Husbandry 
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Methods,  74  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar,  301  Economics,  353  Elementary 
Entomology,  509  Second  Year  German;  second  semester,  10  Soil  Fertility. 
11  Soil  Fertility  Laboratory,  70  Animal  Nutrition,  71  Poultry  Husbandry, 
71a  Poultry  Husbandry,  161  Agricultural  Chemistry,  303  Irrigation  Law! 
561-2  Second  Year  German,  110  Agrostology. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY   IN   ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY 

For   freshman    and   sophomore   years    of   course,    see    page    43 

The    number   before   a   subject   refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


First    Semester 

53.  Feeds  and  Feeding- 3 

54.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock 3 

55.  Judging-  Purebred  Live  Stock. 2 
62.     Testing    Milk    and    Cream 1 

155.  Organic   Chemistry 3 

156.  Organic  Laboratory    2 

351,   364.     Genetics  and  Embry- 
ology    2 

Electives   3 

*706.  Duties  of  Officers  and  Field 

Studies    1 


Second    Semester 

61.     Animal     Breeding 3 

157.  Organic    Chemistry 3 

158.  Organic   Laboratory 2 

211.      Irrigation   Engineering 3 

895.      Bacteriology     5 

Electives     4  % 

*707.   Duties   of  Officers  and  Field 

Studies     1 


SENIOR   YEAR 


First    Semester 

56.     Beef   Production 2 

66.     Buttermaking    2 

58.     Milk     Production 2 

855.     Comparative   Anatomy 3 

Electives   9 


Second    Semester 

7.      Farm  Management    3 

68.     Live    Stock    Practicums 2 

857.      Physiology   5 

Electives     10 


♦Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  traininj 
and  sophomore  years. 


camp  during  the  freshman 


Students  Judging  Horses 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Entomology  is  to  prepare  men  for  positions 
in  the  Government  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country,  and  for  similar  positions 
in  foreign  countries.  The  course  also  specially  prepares  young  men  to 
act  as  county  horticultural  inspectors,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  managers  of  orchards  and  ranches. 

A  number  of  such  positions  are  already  being  held  by  our  graduates 
that  have  specialized  in  entomology.  The  better  positions  call  for  men 
with  a  broad  scholarship  as  a  basis  for  their  work. 

Some  Latin,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French 
are  a  great  help  to  anyone  pursuing  this  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  required  work  of  this  course  runs  parallel 
with  the  course  in  horticulture. 

While  the  students  are  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives, 
the  following  are  recommended  from  among  those  offered:  Junior  year, 
first  semester,  103  Plant  Anatomy,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  401  Elements  of 
Forestry;  second  semester,  4  Soils  Laboratory,  61  Animal  Breeding;  senior 
year  first  semester,  Modern  Language,  301  Economics,  210  Photography, 
504  Pomology,  505  Pomology  Laboratory,  second  semester,  Modern  Lan- 
guage, 8  Plant  Breeding,  7  Farm  Management,  161  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

For   freshman    and   sophomore   years    of   course,    see   page    43 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers   to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second    Semester 

..2  104.     Plant    Physiology 3 

103.     Plant    Anatomy   . '  r*™.l«   Chemistry 3 


First    Semester 


«           .      r^rv^ctrv                         3  157.     Organic   Chemistry. 

155.  ^amc^3aS^v 2  158.     Organic    Laboratory 2 

156.  Organic   Laboratory 2  Entomology 3 

162.     Geology   Insecticides,    Fungicides 2 

353.     Entomology    5  Electives    5 

•706.  EElTof  Office^  and^eid'  *707.  Duties  of  Officers  and  Field ^ 

Studies    1 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Second    Semester 

First    Semester  °*~"    "                                           „ 

*_    .,     ,ntr..  3  303.     Plant    Breeding 3 

107.     Plant    Pathology ;;J  ^^ % 

354.     Embryology     Entomology   5 

356.     Entomology   5  Electives   8 

Electives   * 


THE  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY 

The  course  in  Forestry  is  primarily  technical,  aiming  to  teach  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  to  give  considerable  field  work  to  show  the 
application  of  the  principles.  Forestry  is  a  four  year  course.  The  tech- 
nical work,  beginning  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  rather  fully 
occupies  the  curriculum  for  the  last  two  years. 

Quired  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.     Elective  for  others. 
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By  choosing  certain  electives,  the  Forestry  Department  will  give  work 
very   helpful   in   preparing  students   for   general   forestry   work,   grazing 
administration  on  national  forests  or  private  range  management  of  stock 
and  the  retail  lumber  business. 

A  course  in  Farm  Forestry,  dealing  with  fence  post  preservation 
windbreak  planting,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  woodlots  is  offered  as 
an  elective  to  agricultural  students. 

College  forests  of  various  types  to  serve  as  out-of-door  laboratories 
are  located  on  Horsetooth  Mountain,  close  to  the  city,  and  at  intervals 
extending  as  far  westward  as  timberline  on  Comanche  Peak  near  the 
Continental  Divide.  These  forests  aggregate  1,600  acres.  The  commo- 
dious new  Forest  Lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  field  classes  is  located 
on  one  of  these  college  forests,  forty  miles  west  of  Fort  Collins. 

While  the  students  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  choice  of  elec- 
tives, the  following  list  is  suggested  as  offering  studies  specially  suitable 
for  the  course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  203  Surveying,  355  Forest 
Entomology,  301  Economics;  second  semester,  402,  Farm  Forestry,  408 
Forestry  Engineering,  109  Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants,f  402  Fall  Camp 
six  weeks;  senior  year,  first  semester,  417  History  of  Forestry,  110 
Agrostology,f  162  Geology,  210  Photography;  second  semester,  421  Tree 
Pathology,  422  Grazing,f  423  Spring  Camp,  two  weeks,  225  Highwav 
Construction. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  FORESTRY 

For  freshman   and   sophomore   years    of   course,    see   page    43 

The   number   before   a    subject   refers    to    its    description,    the    number   after    it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR   YEAR 

First     Semester  Second   Semester 

103.     Plant  Anatomy 2  104.     Plant   Physiology    .                       3 

108.     Plant    Ecology 3  404.     Dendrology    .  .                                  3 

401.     Elements   of  Forestry 2  406.     Silviculture    ....                     ""s 

403.     Dendrology     3  407.      Forest  Mensuration    3 

40o.     Silvics    3  409.     Forest  Utilization 

Electives   5  Electives 5 

*706.  Duties  of  Officers  and   Field  *707.  Duties  of  Officers  and  Field 


Studies    1  Studies 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First    Semester  Second  Semester 

107.     Plant  Pathology 3  106.     Systematic   Botany 3 

411.     Lumbering   Report 1  410.     Logging 3 

413.     Forest  Management 3  414.     Forest   Valuation. 3 

415.     Forestry    Seminar    or    Prob-  416.     Forestry    Seminar    or    Prob- 


lems        .2 


lems 


419.     Wood   Technology 3  418.      Forest     Policy     and     Admin- 

Electives    5  %  istration     2 

420.      Forest    Protection 2 

Electives     5 


tEssential  for  students  specializing  in  grazing  subjects. 

♦Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.     Elective  for  others. 
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'Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 


COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  horticulture  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  is,  to  a  great  extent 
in  a  class  hy  itself.  The  dry  atmosphere,  high  altitude,  and  the  artificial 
use  of  water  make  many  of  the  practices,  if  not  the  principles  of  horti- 
culture here  different  from  those  of  the  humid  sections.  The  many 
natural  advantages  for  a  high  development  of  horticulture  in  these  sections 
have  brought  this  industry  rapidly  to  the  front.  Colorado  fruit  is  already 
noted,  in  all  the  high  class  markets,  for  its  rich  color,  perfect  form,  and 
fine  quality,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Other  horticultural  crops  are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence.  Among 
these,  the  potato  industry  is  already  an  established  factor  in  Colorado 
wealth  Cabbage,  celery,  and  melon  growing  are  coming  to  the  front  and 
The  possibilities  for  development  in  the  line  of  vegetable  and  strawberry 
growing  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  are  attracting  much  attention. 

These  intensive  industries  bring  many  problems  that  are  beyond  solu- 
tion by  the  ordinary  grower.  For  this  reason  the  demand  for  men  who 
know  not  only  how  to  grow  these  plants,  but  also  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  plant  growth,  their    diseases    and    remedies,    is    becoming 

greater  year  by  year.  

The  course  in  horticulture  is  designed  to  train  men  to  meet  this  de- 
mand With  this  end  in  view,  the  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  the 
student  a  maximum  of  foundation  sciences  that  he  may  be  equipped  to 
solve  the  problems  that  will  confront  him  in  the  field. 

Sufficient  time  is  not  available  during  the  course  to  give  the  student 
as  much  experience  in  the  field  as  is  desired.  It  is  therefore  ^end^ 
that  those  students,  who  have  had  but  little  experience  m  horticultural 
work  shall  spend  one  summer  vacation  or  its  equivalent  in  the  field. 


Another  View   of  the   Campus   in   Summer 


Horticulture 
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In  One  of  the  Greenhouses 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives  it 
|  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  taken:  First  semester,  junior  year 
403  Dendrology;  second  semester,  303  Irrigation  Law;  first  semeste-' 
senior  year,  356  Advanced  Entomology,  105  Experimental  Plant  Physi- 
ology;  second  semester,  senior  year,  507  Floriculture,  509  Landscape 
Gardening,  357  Advanced  Entomology,  106  Systematic  Botany  108 
Ecology  of  Plants. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY  UV   HORTICULTURE 

For   freshman    and   sophomore   years    of   course,    see   page    43 

The   number   before   a    subject   refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


103. 
155. 
156. 
162. 
353. 
503. 

*706. 


First    Semester 

Plant    Anatomy 2 

Organic   Chemistry 3 

Organic   Laboratory 2 

Geology    2 

Entomology    5 

Small   Fruits 2 

Electives     2 

Duties   of  Officers  and  Field 
Studies    1 


Second  Semester 

104.     Plant    Physiology 3 

157.  Organic  Chemistry 3 

158.  Organic   Laboratory 2 

502.     Vegetable  Gardening 3 

Electives 6 

*707.  Duties   of  Officers  and  Field 

Studies    1 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First   Semester 

107.     Plant  Pathology 3 

354.     Embryology     1 

504.  Pomology    3 

505.  Pomology   Laboratory 1 

507.  Floriculture    2 

508.  Floriculture  Laboratory 1 

Electives     624 


Second    Semester 

8.     Plant    Breeding    3 

509.  Landscape    Gardening 2 

510.  Landscape   Gardening 
Laboratory    1 

511.  Forcing   Vegetables 2 

512.  Experimental    Horticulture.  ..  3 

513.  Plant  Evolution  and  History 
of  Cultivated  Plants 2 

Electives     9 

.  *^Tired  °f  Cad6tS  Wh°  dM  n0t  take  trai*ing  camp  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.     Elective  for  others. 
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Division  of  General  Science 

The  course  in  General  Science  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  the  student  gains  a  fundamental  training  in  one  of 
the  established  courses.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  he  may  pursue 
advanced Studies  in  any  department  of  the  college  for  which  his  prevK-us 
training  fits  him,  except  he  may  not  major  in  a  department  which  now 
offers  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  He  -1"  ™"bhea1 
at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department  where  the  majority  of  his  major  credits  are  to  be  made 
^  soc  atcd  minors.  The  major  credits  shali  not  number  ess  than ^  twenty 
and  shall  present  a  consistent  line  of  study  throughout  he  two  yean. 
Minors  shall  be  defined  to  mean  such  subjects  as  are  naturally  related 

o  the  majors.     The  course  recommended  by  his  major  professor   mu 
le  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.     His  major  professor  is  his 
advisor  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 
The   freshman   and   sophomore  years   of   the  course   may  be   in   the 

Division  of  Agriculture  (page  43),  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  (page 

S),  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts   (page  57),  or  the  Division  of  Veter- 

inary  Medicine  (page  63). 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second    Semester 

Major  and  Minors 13 

5 


First    Semester 

Major   and   Minors 13 

Elective    J 

Drill 1 


Elective 
Drill     .  . 


19 


19 


First    Semester 

Major  and  Minor 
Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Second    Semester 

Major  and  Minors 

Elective 


.10 

9V3 


Testing  Rigidity  by  the  Torsion  Lathe 


Types   of  Homes   Students   Find  in  Port   Collins 
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"^Division  of  Home  Economics 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  offers  to  women  a  four-year  com- 
bined academic  and  technical  conrse,  offering  in  addition  to  training  in 
home  economics,  the  advantages  of  study  in  mathematics,  science,  English, 
literature,  economics  and  modern  languages.  There  is  uniform  require- 
ment for  all  students  in  the  first  two  years.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
vears  opportunity  is  given  for  election  in  Domestic  Science  or  Domestic 
Irt  This  enables  the  student  to  do  more  intensive  work  in  the  direction 
of  her  special  interest.     Each  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

'Tliberal  choice  of  electives  is  open  to  junior  and  senior  students.  A 
few  of  the  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  specific  need  of  students  who 
contemplate  entering  vocational  fields  of  work  other  than  teaching. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

The    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Second   Semester 
First    Semester 

_      ,.  .  3  312.      English    

311.      English    .  n9_      Literature 


318.     Literature     J  The    House 5 

451.     TheHouse £  ^       Foodg  T** 2 

463.     Sewing  ^ I... ...... ■■•••■  ••  Mathematics,   or   101A 

602-603.     Mathematics,   or    i*l,    4od  °u  -oAtnTlv*  5 

Physiology    and    Personal  ^otcuiy      ..  .  .  • 

i'nysiuiusy  5  753^     Hougehold   Physics    2 

751      House^oTd   Physics!::  ::::::::2  754.     Household    Physics 

752.     Household    Physics    Labora-  GymnLium  ".'.'. .  .  .  '•  '•  .  .  .  I/. . '. . '.  1 

tory   J 

Gymnasium    1 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Second    Semester 
First    Semester  .  o 

.    ,  3  153.     Chemistry     6 

151.  Chemistry     ...... Chemistry  Laboratory 2 

152.  Chemistry  Laboratory 2  15  ^  ^^   , 

313.     Argumentation    ■■■;  Argumentation     3 

352,360.     Zoology  or 4  fc  *  TTnndqUI  2 

605.     Differentia,  Caicuius. .  , J  «J.     Fjo*.  m. , 

i£.*  Crn  La„BuaB;s: : : : : : : : :  j     -*- vrrurns.uae::  : : : : : : : :  :! 

Gymnasium    *■ 

^uTents  electing  Home  Economics  are  advised  to  select  courses  in  botany, 
nhvsiology,  and  personal  hygiene. 

"Required  of  Home  Economics  students  not  presenting  Domestic  .ctenee 

UP°ntA,",teI,»d«ts   reentered   for    course,   .n    foods   must   wear   as   laboratory 
tAll   students   registerea  ^  o(  „eslgn 

sssj  ^r^r^^rr„%"txrta%ae^d „  ^  — 

of  the  year,  upon  the  return  of  the  hey. 


Home  Economics 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Division  of  Mechanic  Arts 


in  Mechanic  Arts,  the  college  offers  standard  four  year ^courses  in 
Civil    and    irrigation    Engineering,    in    Electrical    Engineering,    and    in 

Mechanical  Engineering.  or.P-inpprine 

The  studies  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  all  peering 
courses.  Specialists  begius  with  the  junior  year  and  in  th  «™r 
and  senior  years  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  is _allow«L 
A  strong  faculty  splendid  buildings,  excellent  equipment,  and  library 
Lmes8  combine  to  make  the  engineering  courses  especially jttoraug*. 
The  regular  college  work  is  supplemented  with  a  great  deal  of  Poetical 

students  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  do  most  ot  tne  engmee 
Students  in  me  u  v  electric  wiring,  installation  of 

1116  Thrgrea"  —  forces  of  Co.orado  have  been  developed  only 
the  technical  graduate. 


Lathe  Room  of  the  Machine   Shop 


Mechanic  Arts 
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DIVISION  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  FIRST  TWO   YEARS 

The   number   before   a    subject   refers    to   its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers  to  credits 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


First  Semester 

301.     Economics 3 

311.      English    3 

318.     Literature     2 

602.  College   Algebra    2.5 

603.  Trigonometry    2.5 

651.  Carpentry   and    Joinery 1 

652.  Mechanical    Drawing    2 

653  or   656.      Shop    (Bench   or 

Forge)     2 

654.     Shop    (Lathe)    1% 

701.     Infantry  Drill  and   Theory 

of   Military  Art 1 


Second  Semester 

201.  Surveying    3 

202.  Field  Work    2 

312.     English    3 

319.     Literature     2 

604.     Analytic   Geometry    5 

655.     Mechanical    Drawing 2 

656  or  653.     Shop  (Forge  or 

Bench)     2 

702.      Infantry   Drill   and   Theory 

of   Military   Art.  . 1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


151. 
152. 
605. 
657. 

755. 
756. 
703. 


First   Semester 

Chemistry     .  .  .  s 3 

Chemistry  Laboratory    2 

Differential   Calculus    5 

Descriptive   Geometry    5 

Physics    3 

Physics   Laboratory    2 

Combat   Firing   and   Theory 
of   Military  Art 1 


Second  Semester 

153.  Chemistry     3 

154.  Chemistry  Laboratory   2 

306.     U.   S.   Constitution 2 

606.     Integral  Calculus 5 

757.  Physics    3 

758.  Physics   Laboratory    2 

759.  Applied   Mechanics    3 

704.      Combat  Firing  and  Theory 

of   Military   Art 1 

(Civil    and   Irrigation    Engineering    sophomores    take    207    Field    Camp    No.    1.) 


Students  Testing  an  Engine 
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THE  COURSE  IN  CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

Successful  agriculture  in  Colorado  is  based  upon  the  science  of  irri- 
gation, and  existing  conditions  in  this  state  call  for  knowledge  along  these 
lines. 

As  the  training  in  this  line  is  closely  associated  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  land  grant  colleges,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  for  over  twenty-five  years.  It 
was  the  first  course  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  any  American  college.  That 
the  training  has  proved  useful  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  young  men 
who  have  taken  it  and  have  attained  prominent  positions  in  the  irrigation 
development  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  responsible  positions  in  the 
Government  Reclamation  service  and  positions  of  trust  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

The  intention  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  founda- 
tion for  engineering  in  general,  but  especially  for  irrigation  engineering, 
and  therefore  special  attention  is  given  to  subjects  relating  to  irrigation 
hydraulics,  canal  construction,  and  their  applications  It  as  intended 
not  only  to  give  a  student  the  proper  theoretical  foundation  but  to  give 
s 111  in  handling  instruments,  so  that  a  stndent  will  be  self-reliant  and 
capable  of  accurately  handling  instrumental  problems.  This  also  includes 
instruction  in  measurement  of  streams,  rating  of  ditches,  etc. 

The  branch  of  highway  construction  has  been  taught  in  this  depart- 
ment for  years  and  that,  together  with  the  surveying,  strength  of  mate- 
Hals  concrete,  bridges,  etc.,  places  the  graduates  of  this  department  where 
experience  only  is  necessary  to  make  them  expert  road  engineers. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practical  problems  that  will  culti- 
vate the  judgment  and  self-reliance,  and  will  train  the  student  to  meet 
exigencies  as  they  arise. 

The  splendid  new  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building,  and 
equipment,  make  it  possible  for  this  institution  to  offer  students  in  tins 
department  advantages  for  instruction  possessed  by  no  other  college  in 
the  United  States. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  elective* .It  to 
recommended  that  the  electives  be  taken  from  the  following;-Jun or 
year  first  semester.  210  Photography,  1  Crops,  220  Testify  Laboratory 
second  semester,  227  Seminar,  2  Soils;  senior  year,  first  semester,  209 
Dranghting,  2  6  Water  Supply,  228  Seminar,  23!  Irrigation  Laboratory 
f  Crops  laboratory;  second  semester,  230  Thesis  229  ^minar,  23 
Graphic  Statics,  214  Meterology,  217  Drainage,  4  Soils,  215  Canal 
Management,  225  Highway  Construction. 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering 
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COURSE   OF   STUDY  IN  CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION   ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  course,  see  pa^o  57 

l.:e   number   before   a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number   after    it 

refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 

203.  Surveying-    3  205. 

204.  Field  Work    3  206. 

207.  Field  Camp  No.   2 1  211. 

208.  Drafting-    3  212. 

219.      Strength   of  Materials    5  213. 

Electives    4 

*706.   Duties  of  Officers  and   Field  *707. 

Studies    1 

SENIOR    YEAR 
First  Semester 

20^.     Field   Camp   No.    3 1  218. 

223.     Engineering  Design   3  222. 

224-304.      Contracts    and    Specifica-  232. 

tions     2  303. 

221.     Trusses   and   Bridges 4 

251.     Dynamos  and  Motors   3 

Electives    8 


Second  Semester 

Canal    Surveying    2 

Field   Work    2 

Irrigation   Engineering    3 

Hydraulics    5 

Hydraulic   Laboratory    2 

Electives   4 

Duties  of  Officers  and  Field 
Studies    1 

Second   Semester 

Dams    2 

Concrete    2 

Irrigation   Laboratory    3 

Irrigation  Law   2 

Electives   10 


♦Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp  during  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.   Elective  for   others. 


Students   in   Civil   Engineering   on   a   Real    Project 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


THE  COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  to  train  young 
men  for  service  in  the  electrical  engineering  profession.  The  course 
offered  is  in  accordance  with  the  electrical  engineering  courses  of  the  large 
technical  institutions.  The  department  is  well  prepared  both  in  instruc- 
tional force  and  laboratory  equipment  to  give  the  highest  type  of  work. 
We  believe  that  a  student  learns  best  by  doing.  The  student  is 
therefore  given  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  here  which  he '  ™iaUy 
does  not  get  until  after  leaving  college.  The  electrical  work  about  the 
college  is  done  by  students  of  the  department. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  make  his  own  choice  of  electives, 
it  is  recommended  that  subjects  from  the  following  list  of  electives  be 
taken— Junior  year,  first  semester,  220  Testing  Laboratory,  65  8  Steam 
Boilers;  second  semester,  258  Electric  Lighting  and  Photometry;  senior 
year,  first  semester,  259  Telephones  and  Telegraph,  260  Telephones  and 
Telegraph  Laboratory,  667  Steam  Engines,  266  Electrical  Design  268 
Lminar;  second  semester,  272  Thesis,  270  Hydro-Electric  Machinery, 
273  Thesis,  2  65  Street  Railways. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  course,  see  page  57 

The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after 


refers  to  credits 
JUNIOR   YEAR 


219. 
253. 
760. 
761. 


*706. 


259. 
260. 


212. 
254. 

255. 


First    Semester 

Strength   of  Materials    5 

Direct  Currents    2 

Electrical   Measurements    3 

Electrical   Measurements 

Laboratory    2 

Electives 7 

Duties  of  Officers  and  Field 

Studies    ! 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester 

Alternating  Currents    5 

Alternating  Current   Labora- 
tory     5 

Electives   9 


ro? 


261. 
262. 
271. 


Second  Semester 

Hydraulics    

Direct   Currents    

Electrical  Laboratory    

Electives    

Duties  of  Officers  and  Field 


Studies 


Second  Semester 

Alternating    Currents 2 

Electrical    Laboratory    5 

Electrical    Power    Transmis- 

2 
sion    " 

Electives     9  % 


•Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp 
sophomore    years.      Elective   for   others. 


during  freshman  and 


Electrical    Engineering    Building 
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THE  COURSE  IN/  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Engineering  relates  to  the  construction  and  use  of  machin. 
ery,  such  as  steam  engines,  machine  tools,  etc. 

The  course  as  presented  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  such 
as  is  given  at  the  hest  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  instruc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  thorough  and  the  equipment  is  of  the  very  best, 
care  being  taken  when  obtaining  apparatus,  that  each  piece  shall  be  of 
the  greatest  usefulness  for  its  purpose.  Colorado  is  forging  ahead  magnifi- 
cently along  industrial  lines,  and  with  the  development  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  within  her  borders,  new  industrial  enterprises  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  while  the  older  ones  are  becoming  more  firmly  established. 
With  this  industrial  demand  comes  a  demand  for  men  competent  to  solve 
the  problems  connected  with  such  enterprises.  Young  men  from  this 
college  are  in  many  of  these  establishments,  occupying  positions  of  trusc 
and  responsibility. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  the  profession  of  mechanical  engin- 
eering. It  teaches  the  general  principles  of  engineering  and  unites  theo- 
retical work  and  practical  research.  Instruction  is  imparted  by  means  of 
text-books,  lectures,  illustrations,  and  experiments  in  testing  materials, 
i  machines,  and  motors. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  take  any  elective  studies  he  desires, 
yet  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  taken  from  the  following  list: — Junior 
year,  first  semester,  660  Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  669  Transmission  of  Power, 
665  Machine  Design;  second  semester,  664  Machine  Shop  Tools,  661  Ma- 
chine Design;  senior  year,  first  semester,  670  Machine  Design,  671  Specifi- 
cations and  Contracts,  672  Seminar,  677  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. 
683  Thesis;  second  semester,  673  Materials  of  Machines,  675  Shop,  679 
Steam  Engine  Design,  680  Compressed  Air  Machinery,  681  Seminar,  684 
Refrigerating  Machinery,  222  Concrete. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY   IN    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  course,  see  page  57 
The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First   Semester  Second   Semester 

219.     Strength   of  Materials    5  212.     Hydraulics    5 

658.  Steam  Boilers   3  666.     Machine  Work  in  Metals    .  .3V3 

659.  Principles   of  Mechanism 3  668.     Thermodynamics    3 

662.  Shop  (Foundry)    3  Electives   6 

663.  Shop    (Pattern    Making-) 2  *707.  Duties   of   Officers   and   Field 

Electives   4  Studies    1 

*706.  Duties   of  Officers   and   Field 

Studies 1 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First   Semester  Second   Semester 

251.  Dynamos  and  Motors 3  676.     Engineering-  Design   3 

252.  Dynamos    and    Motors    Labora-  678.     Heating   and   Ventilation 3 

tory   2  683.      Thesis     2 

667.     Steam     Engines     and     Steam  686.     Mechanical    Engineering 

Turbines     3  Laboratory    3 

674.     Shop    (Machine)    2  Electives    %% 

Electives   9 


♦Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  training  camp  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.     Elective  for  others. 
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Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Beginning  with  the  college  year  1913-14  the  Division  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  has  offered  a  four  year  course  of  nine  months  each  year. 

It  is  considered  that  this  course,  based  on  a  fifteen  unit  requirement 
for  matriculation,  is  in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  in  veterinary 
education.  The  added  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  lines  should  meet  the 
demands  for  veterinarians  with  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
breeding,  dairying,  proper  rations,  adaptation  of  types  to  market  demands, 
and  individual  excellence. 

Opportunities  for  Qualified  Veterinarians. — Veterinary  Medicine,  in 
its  several  fields  of  activity,  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  young  men 
of  character  and  professional  training: 

A. — Private  Practice — There  are  many  lucrative  fields  for  practice 
awaiting  those  veterinarians  who  are  qualified  to  render  an  appreciative 
service. 

B. — The  United  States  Army — Veterinarians  in  the  army  service  have 
positions  similar  to  those  of  commissioned  officers.  The  salary  begins  with 
$1,700  per  year  and  there  is  10  per  cent  increase  for  each  five  years' 
service  up  to  twenty  years.  The  position  carries  the  same  allowance  as 
second  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

C. The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — In  this  connection 

many  veterinarians  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as 
executives,  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  veterinary  inspectors,  livestock 
agents,  and  quarantine  officers.  Salaries  range  from  $1,400  to  $2,500 
per  year. 

p. Agricultural    Colleges    and    Experiment    Stations — Veterinarians 

are  employed  in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges  as  instructors,  and 
in  Experiment  Stations  as  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,500. 


Animals  Used  in  a  Veterinary  Clinic 


Veterinary  Me 


dicine 
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E. — Municipal  Food  Inspector 


Practice  are  e.p.o.ea  as  0*%££E^&'£%£ 

The  veterinarian   is  the  only  one   onaiifiorf    k„  *     •    .  "sectors. 

departs  «c  food  ^JoZlZTLllZ^Z^TT^am 
gence,  insure  a  satisfactory  compensation  dUl" 

^S^O^"8^   TeterillaHans-H^   the    salaries   range    from    $1,500    to 

G.— Animal  Husbandry— Qualified  veterinarians  command  *ood  tm 
as  counselors  to  breeders  and  importers,  and  in  many  ways  as  guardians 
of  the  vast  animal  wealth  of  the  state  or  nation.  guardians 

FOUR   YEAR   COURSE    IN   VETERINARY   MFnir^^ 

The   „umber   before   a    SuWeet    refer,    to    Us    <££££%?%£*„   a(ter   „ 

refers  to  credits 


51. 
101. 
311. 
851. 
861. 
701. 


FRESHMAJV  YEAR 
First    Semester 

Stock   Judging-    2 

Botany     '5 

English 3 

Anatomy   g 

Materia   Medica 3 

Infantry    Drill    and    Theory" 
of   Military  Art \ 


52. 
312. 

'852. 
857. 
862, 

875! 
702. 


Second  Semester 

Stock   Judging    2 

English '    "3 

Anatomy     

Physiology .5 

Materia   Medica 3 

Surgical   Restraint    .....l 

Infantry  Drill  and  Theory 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 
First  Semester 

-359.      Zoology    4% 

Anatomy    c 

Histology .5 

Chemical    Physiology \  .3 

Materia   Medica .  2 

Combat  Firing  and  Theory 
of   Military  Art 1 


of   Military   Art, 


853. 
856. 
858. 
863. 
703. 


854. 
859. 
860. 
864. 
868. 
871. 
704. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester 

Feeds  and  Feeding 3 

Testing  of  Milk  and  Cream.  .  .1 

Embryology 2 

Genetics    

Pathology   5 

Surgery .2 

Clinic    2 

Theory  and   Practice    ........4 

*706.  Duties   of   Officers   and   Field 
Studies    1 


Second  Semester 

Anatomy     g 

Physiology 2 

Physiology  Laboratory 2 

Materia   Medica '  2 

Parasitology    3 

Bacteriology    5 

Combat  Firing  and  Theory 
of   Military   Art .  .  .1 


53. 

62. 
354. 
361. 

870. 
876. 
888. 
889. 


61. 

109. 
865. 

877. 
880. 
885. 
890. 
*707. 


Second  Semester 

Animal  Breeding 
Poisonous  Plants 
Pharmacy     


Surgery    2 

Lameness    3 

Clinic 2 

Theory  and  Practice .5 

Duties   of   Officers   and   Field 
Studies    j 


305. 
866. 
869. 
873. 
878. 
882. 
887. 
891. 


First    Semester 

Jurisprudence    1 

Therapeutics .2 

Meat  Inspection    3 

Laboratory   Diagnosis    2 

Surgery   "  ' 2 

Obstetrics * '  4 

Clinic    2 

Theory   and   Practice .4 


SENIOR   YEAR 


867. 

874. 
879. 
880. 
883. 
884. 
888. 
893. 
892. 


Second  Semester 

Therapeutics    2 

Laboratory  Diagnosis 2 

Surgical   Exercises    1 

Surgery    2 

Shoeing   and    Soundness. 2 

Canine    Medicine    2 

Clinic    2 

Dairy  Inspection    2 

Theory   and   Practice .5 


*Required  of  cadets  who  did  not  take  trainin 
sophomore  years. 


g  camp  during  freshman  and 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers 

Qualifications — A  candidate  for  apprenticeship  shall  hold  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  major  in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  or  shall  have  done 
an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines.  The 
candidate,  if  a  man,  must  have  been  farm  reared,  or  must  have  had  two 
years'  experience  in  farming;  if  a  woman,  must  be  genuinely  interested  in 
country  life  and  its  problems. 

Course  of  Study — Each  apprentice  shall  spend  six  months  in  the  field 
assisting  a  county  agriculturist  or  specialist,  assisting  judges  at  fairs  or 
instructors  in  extension  schools;  and  shall  spend  five  months  on  the 
campus,  in  the  study  of  office  methods,  special  courses  in  rural  sociology, 
economics,  psychology,  if  it  has  not  been  studied  previously,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  particular  apprentice  may  need.  He  shall  familiarize 
himself  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  the  dictaphone,  and  the  stereop- 
ticon;  and  shall  become  proficient  in  freehand  lettering  and  in  the  making 
of  charts. 

Expenses — The  expenses  of  the  apprentices  will  be  paid  during  the 
time  they  are  in  the  field. 

Certificates — Apprentices  having  successfully  completed  the  eleven 
months  of  work  as  outlined,  will  be  given  certificates  stating  the  nature 
and  amount  of  training  received. 

Applications — Applications  of  those  wishing  to  pursue  the  course 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Extension  not  later  than  June  first. 


A  Model  Kitchen  Exhibited  by  Extension  Demonstrator 


Agronomy 
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DEPARTMENTS 

AGRONOMY 

ALVIN    KEZER    ...  _, 

^^^•••■•::;::- 

E.  R.  GROSS  Associate  Professor 

J.  T.  COPELAND Assistant  Professor 

Instructor 

The   Department    of   Agronomy    gives    instruction    in    *n 
which  relate  to  the  production  of  /eld  cro^s  fos       "and  to    fe  ~ 
inent  o£  land.    The  great  diversity  of  Colorado  soils   climate  and I  e^r,!" 
gives  a  diversity  of  crops  and  crop  cnltnre  rarely  equaTed      In  mle 
these   diverse  conditions,   abnndant   opportunity  is   o/ered   to  study     he 

a?;Lrn;Tan0IgrerdUCti0n'  *»'  "^  *°»  ^^^S. 
1— Crop  Production—A  study  of  Colorado  field  crops-  their  seeding 
culture    harvesting,  and  adaptability  to  different  locations   wUh   respect 
to  altitude,   with  aud   without  irrigation.      Required   in   the TvisTon  0 

morreCyeaUrre'  ^  ^  """"""»-  *"»  ^°'  flret  -mest^, Topho- 

o      «   .,       „  .  Mr-  Marshall 

nf        ,'~"  .?        Prmciples  of  the  origin,  physics,   chemistry,   and   biolozv 

2g Su  f ^fT  ^  T  Pr°dUCti0n-     ReqUi-d  in  tt  Bilision  o 
Agriculture.     Three  hours  attendance,    three    credits,    second    semester 

SXZ^SZJT-- Their  p~  a»d  -«->shy 

„       __  Mr.  Marshall 

lrienHfl7?*OPS   1fb<'ratory-Laboratory    study   of    Colorado    field    crops 

us  s       SeedVorin  Cl*"°»-      ^^   °£   PaHs   aDd   tae*   ™* 
leases       GrfZ^'    P""'y'.and    Semination.      Treatment    of   economic 

c  edits   firs?  Sf  a       JUdSmg-     Re«uired-  si*  "0"s  attendance,  three 

credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Mr   M'arsha]1 

their^lon  to1birt0,'yTPhySiCal  ^  mechanical  Properties  of  soils, 
Reanir^T  I  ^  S011  moisture'  water  application,  and  crop  growth 
Fee    $2.00  tendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  Junior  year: 

'      '  Mr.  Marshall 

„„,  5-~ FTa?e  Cr°Ps— A  laboratory  and  classroom  study  of  the  native 
and  cultivated  pasture  and  meadow  crops  of  Colorado.  Their  occurrence 
culture,  adaptability  to  different  regions,  feeding  value    and  uses      Pre 

2ZTtCtne  *•  StUd6ntS  WUh0Ut  P-eciuLte  may  enter  only  by 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  second  semester.  attendance, 

«       .  ,  Mr.  Rayner 

of  JZ£,  erf*1  ra;m  Cr°Ps-A  m°r*  bailed  study  than  Agronomy  1, 
Hon    Idantab     t  T^  crops-the1--  ^tory,  character  and  compost 

wme  o,  tbe    '  I"'  T&:     HnS  and  US6S-     The  ValUe  ot  cr°P  notation  and 
Cted  States      P  r°tat'0nS  '°r  C°l0rad°  and  0ther  sections  °'  the 

threeedcrSAa^fi Xrereqmrtes'  Courses  1  aad  »■     Three  hours  attendance, 

oZZ^nrVZT/'  seni°r  year'    Text'  ™  Mana^emeat  aad 


Mr.  Rayner 
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7. — Farm  Management — The  farming  business;  relation  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  activities,  location  of  farm,  equipment,  labor,  account- 
ing, and  marketing.  Types  or  systems  of  farming  and  their  relation  to  a 
permanent  agriculture.  Irregular  or  special  students  may  not  elect  Farm 
Management  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Mr.  Rayner 

8. — Plant  Breeding — A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  improvement. 
Theories  of  heredity  and  variation.  Improvement  of  plant  crops  by 
breeding.  Work  of  modern  plant  breeders.  Text,  lectures,  readings. 
Irregular  and  special  students  may  not  elect  Plant  Breeding  without  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  senior  year,  second  semester.  Mr.  Kezer 

9. — Agronomy  Seminar — Lectures,  readings  and  consultations  on 
assigned  agronomic  topics.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one  hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  unless  otherwise  arranged.  Mr.  Kezer 

10. — Soil  Fertility — The  productive  capacity  of  lands.  The  relation 
of  manurage,  farming  methods,  and  systems  of  fertility  and  its  main- 
tenance. Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.     Course  offered  in  even  years.       Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.  Marshall 

11. — Soil  Fertility  Laboratory — Laboratory  work,  illustrating  prin- 
ciples of  soil  fertility.  Field  observations,  lectures,  and  readings.  Elect- 
ive, second  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.  Marshall  I 

12. — Rural  Architecture — The  student  will  be  required  to  make  com- 
plete working  drawings  for  selected  or  assigned  rural  buildings  and  equip- 
ment.    In  addition  to  the  designing  of  buildings,  a  portion  of  the  timee 
will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  building  materials  available  for  the  rural 
builder,  including  farm  cement  and  concrete  construction,  and  such  other  i 
building  materials  as  are  most  readily  available  in  the  rural  community. 
The  minor  equipment  about  the  farm  and  minor  building  equipment  fori 
increasing  the  convenience  of  such  structures  will  receive  proper  emphasis. 
Required,   second   semester,   freshman   year,   six  hours  attendance,   three- 
credits.  Mr-  Gross 

13. Farm  Machinery — A  course  of  instruction  in  the  machinery  of 

the  farm.  The  various  machines,  their  uses  and  manufacture  are  studied,1 
in  relation  to  their  various  places  of  operation  upon  the  farm.  Tillage 
machinery,  seeding  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  pumping  machinery, 
and  general  labor  saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  different  processes  of 
farm  work  are  taken  up  and  studied.  Usually  machines  adapted  for  each! 
of  these  purposes  are  available  from  a  number  of  different  manufacturers. 
Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text,' 
"Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors,"  by  Davidson  and  Chase.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.   Gross 

14. Farm   Motors — A    study    of    the    motors    and    power   machinery 

available  for  farm  use.  The  plans  of  construction,  the  care  and  use  of 
the  various  types  of  these  motors  are  carefully  studied,  including  the 
following  motors:     The  horse;  steam,  gasoline,  water  and  electric  engines. 
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Methods  of  applying  these  various  motors  to  use  upon  the  farm  n™  m 
trated.      Required,   second   semester,   junior   year    six   ho™     *       * 
three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  °UFS   attendance, 

Mr    Gross 
.»,,   !  TRUr81  Archlte<*«'re-A   more  advanced  course   in   rural'  archi 
lecture  than  course  12.     This  course    is    recommended    as    elect  ve    for" 
Agronomy  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticultural  students.     Cred  t  aCCo  d 
mg  to  work  done.     Prerequisites,  courses  12,  13    and  14      m/v  hi  TT  ," 

l^euT  -e8Ular  StUdeDtS  °nly  by  *•  --  o"theahyeaa  Tilt 
<«      o      .  .      .  Mr.  Gross 

m»„t  i ' ~Sem'nar  ,n  Marketing  Farm  Products—Study  of  the  tunda 
mental  principles  of  market  distribution  as  applied  to  agricultural  nrod 
nets.     Elective;    may  be  offered  in  either  semester.     Open  to  juniors  and 

"edit  '  rZ-^:  ^  TT  °f  dePartment    °"e  *£  ~^naced 
one  credit.     Text.       The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products,"  Weld 

the  trflVSemina\in  Advanced  Marketing_A  more  advanced  study  of 
the  trade  organizations  which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution   „J 7 

sr  fr producer  to  consumer-  ^SCt 

S£?  H°uneebnerUr   "^   "   — *"      ^      "A^"ure   Com: 
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G.    E.    MORTON _      . 

£££S£-. :::::-oeia;;iPTSor 

C  S.  ANDERSON.  .' .' Instructor 

T.  E.  LEIPER   ....      Instructor 

Instructor 

,„^in1'~7n,dlinS  Market  TypeS  of  SheeP  ■»*  Swine— Training  in   the 

H,vn IT    °l  and  flne-wooled  •*«».  and  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs 
HamnX  J  1        Wmn'nS  representatives  of  Shropshire,  Oxford  Down 

Hampshire  and  Rambonillet  sheep,  and  of  Berkshire,  Poland  China    Du 
roc  Jersey,  and  Tamworth  swine  are  used  for  class  work.     Required  in 
the  div.s.ons  of  Agriculture  Pud  Veterinary  Medicine,  four  hours  at  en" 


The  Pavilion  Where  Classes  in  Stoek  Jndging  are  Held 
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A   String:  of 
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ance,  two  credits,  freshman  year,  first  semester.     Text:    Gay's  "Principles 

and  Practice  of  Judging  Live  Stock." 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Wasel 

52.     Judging  Market  Types  of  Horses  and  Cattle— Score   card  and 
ring  judging  of  horses  and  cattle.     Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire,   Guernsey,  Jersey,   and  Holstein-Friesian   cattle,   and   American 
Saddle,  Standard  Bred,  and  Percheron  horses  owned  by  the  college    are 
used  for  judging  work.     The  best  collection  of  carriage  horses  available 
for  instruction  at  any  agricultural  college  is  found  in  the  breeding  stud 
maintained  jointly  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Required  in  the  Agricultural  Divison,  sopho- 
more year,  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Wasel 
53.— Feeds  and  Feeding— The  elements  of  animal  nutrition.     Calcu- 
lation of  balanced  rations.      Study  of  various  feeds  and   feeding  stuffs, 
especially  those  used  in  Colorado.     Theory  and  practice  of  feeding -horses, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.     Prerequisites,  151,  152    15J 
and  15  4      Not  elective  for  irregular  or  special  students  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.     Required  in  Animal  Husbandry 
and    Veterinary    Medicine,    junior    year,    three    hours    attendance     three 

Mr.  Bray 
credits,  first  semester. 

54.— Breeds   of   Live   Stock— A   course    in   which    the   breeds   of   all 
classes  of  live  stock  are  studied  in  connection  with  judging.     Required  in 


Animal  Husbandry  („ 

Animal  Husbandry  course,  junior  year,  first  semester,  three  hours  attend 
ance    three  credits.     Texts:    Plumb's  "Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Ant 
mals,     and  Gays  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Judging  Live  Stock ™ 

B5.-Judging  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock-The  Animal  Husband  J'bmml 
nient  has  representative  animals  of  all  the  principal  breeds,  many  of  them 
prominent  prize  winning  or  imported  animals.  Required  in  Animal  hC 
bandry  course,  junior  year,  first  semester,  four  hours  attendance  two 
:nedds:,ecUorm"qUiSiteS'  "'  "'  ""  ™  °"*'  "^  -ockTdgilg 
o6._ Beef  Production-Modern  methods  of  producing  beef  for  the 
market  economic  conditions  to  be  considered,  feed  yard  equipment   breed 

ZZ  H     r   T  °l  St°Ck'  feediDg  and  —^ment.     Reared   in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  course.     Prerequisites,  53,  54.     Two  hours  attendance 

ord-r-Belf  Prod°r  ?"'..***„  T^*'     ^^  ™1^  ™*  "»- 
fords     Beef  Production,"  and  Barnes'  "Western  Grazing  Grounds." 

57.— Meats— A  study  of  meat  and  the  cuts  of  meat  from  The  Tro- 
ducer's  standpoint.  The  effect  of  feed  on  the  quality  of  meat,  the  chemical 
composition  of  meats,  killing  and  dressing  of  livestock,  and  cutting  and 

an"  to  the"1?,    S'     ^l""  ^  '°  ^  m^S  ho™"  ™«  ™*t  *™. 
and  to  the  Denver  packing  houses.     Probable  cost,  $5.00.     Elective    one 

hour  lecture  two  hours  laboratory,  two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  ™     „ 

Mr.  Brav 
58.— Milk  Production— Principles  of  dairy  farming,  economic  and 
sanitary  milk  production,  available  feeds,  management  of  herd,  keeping 
of  records  of  individual  cows.  Prerequisites,  54,  55.  Required  in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior  year 
first  semester.    Lectures.  ,,„    „      " 

Mr.  Morton 

59.— Dairy  Inspection— Principles  and  practice  of  dairy  inspection 
Lectures  and  field  work.  The  head  of  the  department  is  also  State  Dairy 
Commissmner  and  the  experience  of  the  office  is  made  a  vital  part  of 
the  course.  Prerequisites,  58,  62,  72.  Elective,  one  hour  attendance, 
one  credit,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr_  Morton 

„„,,  f0-.~The  Horse— The  horse  as  a  machine.     Selection,  breeding,  care 
and  training  of  horses.     Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours 


Some  of  the  Sheep  Used  in  Animal  Husbandry  Instruction 
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attendance,  two  credits.     Prerequisites,   52,   53,   54,  55.     Texts:      Hayes' 
"Points  of  the  Horse,"  and  Gay's  "Profitable  Horse  Husbandry." 

Mr.   Wasel 

61.— Animal  Breeding— Includes  work  on  the  principles,  methods 
and  practice  of  breeding;  a  study  of  heredity,  atavism,  variation  and  allied 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  breeding  farm  animals  practiced  by  the  lead- 
ing improvers  of  live  stock.  Required  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veter- 
inary Medicine  juniors,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester.     Prerequisites,  354,  361.  Mr.  Morton 

62  —Testing  Milk  and  Cream— The  use  of  the  Babcock  test  for  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk  and  cream.  Required  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  courses,  junior  year,  first 
semester,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Anderson 

63— Sheep  Raising— Practical  side  of  breeding;  handling  on  the 
farm  and  range;  lamb  feeding.  Production,  grading  and  marketing  of 
wool  Elective  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester.     Prerequisites,  53,  54,  55,  61. 

Mr.  Bray 

64.— Swine  Husbandry— Pork  production;  swine  breeding,  relation  of 
industry    to    dairy    farming;     economical    rations;     hog    farming.      Pre- 
requisites   51,  53,  54,   55.     Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
'  ,  Mr.  Morton 

senior  year,  second  semester. 

65— Pedigree  Work— Sets  of  all  the  leading  American  and  several 
foreign  herd  books  are  available  for  this  work.  A  close  study  of  pedi- 
grees, and  of  the  methods  of  writing  and  recording  them.  Elective,  two 
hours   attendance,    one   credit,    junior   year,    second    semester.      Assigned 

work.  " 

66.— Buttermaking  and  Milk  Separation— The  making  of  butter 
under  farm  conditions.  Care  of  separators,  effect  of  various  changes 
upon  separators,  and  a  study  of  leading  makes  of  separators.     Must  have 


The  Type  of  Horse  Being  Bred  at  the  Experiment  Station 
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had,  or  be  taking  62.     Required,  first  semester,  senior  year    four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.  nours 

«7._A„im„,   Husbandry  Seminar-Students   work   up  "UedTb" 
jeet.  and  report  on  them,  making  use  ot  current  literature  and  recen 
experimental   and   research   work.      The   recitation   period   is   devoted   to 
discussion.     Prerequisites,  53,  54.     Elective,  two  hours  attendance    two 
credits,  first  semester.      (Taught  in  1917-1918).  Mr    BrI 

68._Live  Stock  Practicums-Instruction  and  practice  in  cleaning 
and  grooming  animals,  splicing  rope  and  making  halters,  braiding  man  s 
an 1  ta.ls  trimming  feet  of  farm  stock,  fitting  for  show,  fitting  haTess 
.0  horses,  throwing  cattle,  shearing  sheep,  dipping  live  stock  and  perform 
,ng  common  live  stock  operations.  Elective  for  Animal  Husbandry  senTs 
only,  two  credits,  four  hours  attendance,  second  semester 

69  -Animai  Husbandry  Semi„ar-A  continuation^  6T  P^uT 

sites,  53  and  54.     Elective.     Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits    8™cond 

semester.     (Taught  in  1917-1918  )  o  creaits,  second 

„  '  Mr.  Morton 

-O.-Ammal  Nutrition— A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  of 

£d  T,  TV*  d<"-  -  that  line.     Prerequisites,  53,  15      152    153 

rond'em^r6'   "*  ^  "^   °~  —*   -^  -5 

.,        „     ,  Mr-   Bray 

71a.— Poultry    Husbandry— Breeds,    breeding,    feeding    and    care    of 

fowl,    Elective,  three  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester.       Mr.  Anderson 

.-a  71b— P°ulf  y  Laboratory— Practical  instruction  in  housing,  feeding 

chick  Tfi  °WlS;  J'UdginS  breedS  and  ^^  incubating  and     ear  ng 

chicks   fattening  and  marketing.     Students  will  be  required  to  plan  poul- 

Sd  in  hT       °?derS  aDd  br°°der  h0USes>  teedinS  appliances    etc.    and 

fnl^  ?.COnStrUeUOn;  aIS°  t0  take  Charge  of  the  ™k  of  caring  for 

ZLZ  S  and  reaHnS  CWCkS-     Elective"  two  CTe<"ts.  ^nr  hour 

attendance,  senior  year,  second  semester.     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr   Anderson 

72.— Creamery    Work— Advanced    work    is    given    in    testing    dairv 
Products,  creamery  calculations,  cream  ripening,  sfarters   churn  „g   pa  k- 

mfklng  Zl      E7  r  bTr'  C°mpositi°"  °£  b««er,  Judging  butter,  chee  e- 
making,  etc.     Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  senior  year,  two  credits 
second  semester.    Prerequisite,  62,  66.     (Taught  in  1918-19.)     Pee!  $1  00 

Mr.  Anderson 
,t.wv <S— Experin,cntol  Methods— A  study  of  modern  methods  of  live 
m  nt      CcHvTT?  aCC°mPanied  *  »™<*™  «-  conduct  of  an  expert! 

assigned  work    '  ^   Seni°r  ^  ^  CreditS'     LeCtures  aad 

Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Leiper 

ElPoJv'"7Aniral     Husbandry    Seminar-Work     similar     to     Conrse     67 
E  ect  ve,    wo  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.     Prerequisite 
53,55.      (Taught  in  1918-19.)  ^r    Bray 

honrJ5'^^1  Husbandr^  Seminar-A  continuation  of  course  74.     Two 
hours  attendance,   two  credits,  second  semester.      (Taught  in   1918-19  ) 

__  Mr.    Morton 

and  vuZtvTT  Stock  Jud^-A<Jvanced  work  in  judging  fat  stock 
?nd  pure  bred  classes.     Show-ring  methods  and  management.     Scoring 
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dairy  cattle  for  Advanced  Registry.  This  course  will  include  trips  to 
nearby  stock  farms,  and  a  six  days  trip  to  some  of  the  leading  stock  farms 
of  the  state  to  study  the  best  types  of  pure  bred  stock.  Estimated  cost 
of  trip,  $25.00.  Prerequisites,  51,  52,  55.  Elective,  senior  year,  first 
semester,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Required  of  candidates  for 
stock  judging  team.     Elective  only  for  men  having  a  grade  above  80  in 

™      ck  Mr.  Bray 

Course  No.  55. 

77. wool Study  of  structure  and  composition  of  wool.     Effect  of 

soil  feed  and  care  on  strength  of  fiber.     Comparison  of  breeds  with  regard 

to  wool.     Examination  of  wool  and  fabrics.     The  judging  and  grading  of 

wool  samples.     Study  of  modern  methods  of  grading  and  marketing,  and 

cost  of  production.      Will  include  a  trip   to   Colorado   wool   warehouses. 

Estimated  cost,  $5.00.    Elective,  senior  year,  second  semester.  Prerequisite, 

63.     One  hour  text,  two  hours  laboratory,  two  credits.  Mr.  Bray 


BOTANY 

W    W.   ROBBINS Professor 

H."  E.  VASEY Instructor 

101— General  Botany— In  this  subject  the  student  takes  up  the  study 
of  plants  in  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  the  highest  types.  Thus  the 
algae  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns  and  seed  plants  are  studied  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
whole  plant  kingdom  according  to  their  natural  relationships.  With  the 
higher  plants  comparative  studies  are  made  of  roots,  stems,  and  buds, 
leaves  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  morphology 
and  ecology.  Simple  and  compound  microscopes  are  used  and  records  are 
keot  in  the  form  of  notes  and  drawings.  Required  of  all  students  in  the 
divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.     Three  lecture  hours, 


Cutting    Sections    for    Microscopic   Examination    in    Botany    Laboratory 


Botany 


In  Camp  in  the  Mountains  near  Fort  Collins 

^laboratory  hours,  five  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.     Fee, 

freshman  year.     Fee,  $1.00  m     ^ll  •'  semester, 

';         '  Mr.  Robbms  and  Mr.  Vasey 

10J. — Agricultural  Botany This  rnnr^  Q1-m,  +~  *       .,-      . 

Mr.   Robbins  and  Mr.   Vasey 

cred.s^  first    emester,  ]Umor  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  y^ 

activiti^  p"„tr^,:'rgy-ThiS  C°nCerns  itself  witl>  the  fundamental 
respiration  g  owt„  re  *l  abtS°mi°n'  ^Pmrtion,  synthesis  of  foods 
■B»n  °n'  growth.  reproduction,  and  movements.  Prerequisite  lot' 
IhreTho  m  Tf  °f  Agronom^  Entomology,  Forestry  and  Hort Culture' 
rhree  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year 

.ratory5a^EX,,eriTentel  """  ^^-Efcperimenta,   sturdy,  T\^- 

Pon  7he  ettecro6,  en""'  °'  ^  ^^  °f  P'antS-     Emphasis  is  placed 
eadine  Y„h  eliv,ronmental  factors  upon  these  activities.     Reference 

eadlng   ana    reports       Prerequisite;    1()4  students   fn    the 

ST«r0      Sr°UP'   SiX  h°UrS  ^^   three   -edits,   first   semester 

nd  iZ^rrf  fotr~An  advancea  —  *  the  *£'«£2£ 

t  is  carHM  on  T       P      tS  °f  the  State  as  t0  their  hematic  relations 
e      Pre"  ^  mTS  °f  laboratory  w°>-k  and  field  excursions.     Elect 

IcoJ:::zts'  101  and  m- six  hours  "—• «-» -£ 

Mr.  Robbins 
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107.— Plant  Pathology— A  study  of  the  fungi  which  cause  the  dis- 
eases of  the  common  plants  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden;  includes  their 
life  histories,  distribution,  systematic  relations,  effects  upon  host,  and 
control  methods.  The  student  is  also  given  instruction  in  cultural 
methods.  Laboratory  work  with  lectures  and  reference  reading.  Pre- 
requisite 103.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,  Entomology,  Forestry, 
and  Horticulture,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior 

i-.        «i  nn  Mr-  Vasey 

year.     Fee,  $1.00. 

108—  Plant  Ecology— A  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  indi- 
vidual plant  organism  with  its  various  parts  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. Detailed  study  is  made  of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  fruits  and 
seeds  as  to  their  origin,  role,  and  variation.  Elective  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Reference  readin*r^dJ^ 
observations. 

XOO  —Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants— Weeds  and  poisonous  plants  ot 
western  states  are  given  primary  consideration.  A  study  of  botanical 
cbaracteristics  as  means  for  identification  of  our  weeds  and  stock  poison- 
ing Plants,  and  understanding  their  means  of  dispersal,  harmful  qualities, 
habits  of  growth,  etc.  Study  of  weed  seeds,  their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, and  detection  in  the  seeds  of  economic  plants.  Drawings  and 
note  taking.  Reference  reading.  Required  in  Division  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  three  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior 

year. 

110— toostology— A  systematic  study  of  grasses,  particularly  those 
of  western  ranges,  pastures,  and  meadows.     Field  and  herbarium  stuj 
Reference    reading.      Prerequisites,    101    and    102.      Elective     s,    ho 
attendance,  three  credits,   first  semester.  Mr.   KoDDins 

111.— Histological  Technique— A  course  giving  the  student  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  killing,  imbedding,  cutting,  and  staining  of  plan 
issues  Attention  is  directed  to  the  staining  of  pathological  tissues,  as 
well  as  normal  tissues.  Prerequisites,  101  and  103.  Elective  four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  and  senior  years.  Text. 
Chamberlain's  "Methods  in  Plant  Histology."  Fee,  $3.00. 
Lnam  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Vasey 


CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

W.   P.  HEADDEN Professor 

n   tt    VAIL  Associate  Professor 

R.   A.    BARNES-. ... I-™ 

R.  G.  COFFIN Instructor 

151.— Inorganic  Chemistry— Lectures,  text,  and  reference  study  o 
the  principles  of  the  science,  covering  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals  am 
their  typical  and  important  compounds.  Required  in  all  divisions  excep 
Veterinary  Medicine.    Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester 

Mr.  Barne 
sophomore  year. 

152.— Inorganic  Laboratory— Exercises  to  accompany  151.  Fou 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee, ^2.0 (J 
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•  .  15f-lno^nnie  Chemistry— Continuation  of  151,  covering  the  chem- 
istry of  the  metals.  Prerequisite,  151.  Three  hours  alteJa™°  ^ 
credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr    Barn 

154.— inorganic  Chemistry— Exercises  to  accompany  153.  ' A  study 
of  ypical  metals,  their  properties,  tests,  and  grouping;  preparation,  prop! 
ert.es,   and   reactions  of  important  compounds.     Prerequisites,    151   and 

year.    Tj,  S"  a"endanCe'   tW°   CredUS'   SeC°nd  S6mester-   ^»" 

155.— Organic    Chemistry— Lectures    and    text-book    study"'  of^the 

aliphatic  series.     Required   in   divisions  of  Agriculture   and  Home   Eco! 

ZT;    d  rre«Uf t6S*   151  t0  154'  inClUSiVe'     Three  bou-  attendance, 
three  credits,   first  semester,   Junior   year.      Text:      Perkin   &   Kipping' 
"Organic  Chemistry."  yyiUB  ' 

Mr  Vail 
studeft^wr"  ^^'^-^"iBeB  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  preparation,  properties,  and  reactions  of  typical  and 
important  compounds,  including  qualitative  tests.  Prerequisites,  151  to 
154  inclusive.  Accompanies  155.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $5.00.  Mr    Vaij 

157— Organic  Chemistry— Continuation  of  155.  Lectures  and  text- 
book study  of  the  aromatic  series.  Prerequisites,  151  to  155,  inclusive 
Ihree  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year. 

Mr.  Vail 

158.— Organic  Laboratory— Continuation  of  156.  Accompanies  157 
Prerequisites,  151  to  156,  inclusive.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits 
second  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $5.00.  Mr>  Vail 

Th  159"-Q«alitative  Analysis— Offered  only  to  class  of  six  or  more, 
inoro  drill  in  theory  and  practice  of  separation  and  identification  of  the 
common  metals  and  acids.  Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.  Elective 
ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $6.00.' 

Mr.  Vail 


The   Chemistry   Laboratory 
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160.— Qualitative  Analysis— Continuation  of  159',  including  blowpipe 
practice  and  analysis  of  complex  solids.  Ten  hours  attendance,  Ave  credits 
second  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $6.00.  Mr    Vail 

161_  Agricultural    Chemistry—Lectures,    demonstrations,    and    as- 
signed readings  on  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing discussion  and  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  their  analysis.     Pre- 
reauisites     151   to   158,   inclusive.      Elective,  two  hours  attendance,   two 
'  .  IVTr    Vail 

credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  _    *"•  v«* 

162  —Geology— Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.  Required  in  the 
Agronomy,  Entomology  and  Horticulture  courses,  two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Text:     Scott's  "Introduction  to 

Mr.  Vail 
Geology. 


CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

EDWARD   B.    HOUSE Professor 

OLIVER  PENNOCK   Associate  Professor 

ooi —Surveying— This  course  covers  the  principles  underlying  the 
practice  of  surveying,  including  the  use  of  chain  and  compass,  in  measur- 
ing angles  and  distances,  a  discussion  of  the  errors  that  may  occur,  the 
balancing  of  surveys  and  plotting  of  field  notes,  and  all  other  computa- 
tions that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  a  complete  map. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  correct  methods  of  taking  field  notes.  Pre- 
requisite, trigonometry.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester,  freshman  year.  Required  in  divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.    Text:     "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  1.  Mr   Pennock 

202  —Field  Work— Practice  in  the  use  of  compass  and  level.  Taken 
with    201.      Practical   problems   in  land   surveying   and   mapping.      Four 


A  Survey 


rvey  ing  Party  Made  up  of  Students 
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hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.     Required 
in  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Fee,  $2.00.         "e<lU'recl 

203.-Surveyi»g- This  course  is  a  continuation  o£  that  offered" 
second  semester,  freshman  year.  It  is  devoted  to  the  use  ot  the  t  ansit 
and  the  discussion  in  greater  detail  o£  general  and  practical  methods  in 
use  in  special  classes  of  survey  work,  topographic  and  hydrographic  work 
The  determination  of  the  true  north  by  means  of  observations  on  Polar's 
and  by  means  of  the  solar  attachments  is  taught,  as  is  also  the  inve     -' 
gation  of  the  systematic  errors  of  the  transit  and  level  and  the  Jeans 
of  correcting  the  same.    Stadia  methods  are  taken  up,  and  in  this  as  in  th 
other  hues  of  work  it  is  the  aim  to  produce  quick  and  accurate  instrument 
men.     Prerequisites,   201,   202.     Three  hours  attendance,   three  credits 
first  semester,  junior  year.    Required.     Text:     "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  2.' 

20S  ^-^^-Transit  and  solar  work  taken  in  connecU^Ttn 
203  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  crelits 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

305— Canal  Surveying— Reconnaissance,  preliminary,  and  location 
surveys;  simple,  compound,  and  transition  curves;  earthwork  covering 
the  usual  methods  of  computing  volume  and  haul  and  shrinkage  of  ear" 
work;  details  of  construction  of  the  typical  canal;  covering  the  effect  of 
grade  and  curvature  on  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  theory  of  the 
correct  balancing  of  these  features.     Prerequisites,  201,  202    203      Two 

.he0crresatteReaqn«i:;dtW°  ^  ^  -— '  ^  ^  «  - 
„„„  '  Mr.   Pennock 

aoe.-Pield  Work— This  course  is  taken  with  205.     A  preliminary 

survey  for  a  canal  is  made  and  plans  and  profiles  drawn.     From  tlTdata 

TeLTV  CTlT  °f<1™ies  is  ^de,  and  the  office  location  pro" 
jected.     This  office  location  is  then  put  on  the  ground,  and  cost  estimates 

second  <!lTrS'teS'  201'  2°2'  2°3-  F°Ur  h0Urs  attendance,  two  credits 
second  semester,  junior  year.     Required.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr  Pennock 

fall  ^I'^ela  Camp-Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  college  in  the 
fall,  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  in  Civil  Engineering  spend 
two  weeks  in  the  mountains.     The  sophomores  act  as  rod-men for  the 

"*  Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

notes^'^f  fieMnS_ThiSf  T6  '"  SiVen  t0  the  Pl0tting  of  tQe  survey 
notes  of  the  field  camp  of  the  previous  summer.     The  methods  of  nla» 

sttioH  Wihh'Ch  haVe  be6n  Pr6Vi°USly  StUdied'  bere  receive  funhere'po- 
stion  by  their  practical  application  to  problems,  all  details  of  which  Z 

tte  cte  oafSth°110Wed  ^  **  "^  °f  the  ie^^  o^he  surveys"  1 
the  case  of  the  surveys  that  have  to  do  with  water  rights    all  the  ne,e7 
sary  forms  that  have  to  be   complied   with   in   the  fifinl  „,     ■ 
studied,  and  the  maps  are  made  to  confC  to  them      Pre^T  27 
Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  Junior  year     Required 

Mr.  Pennock 
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The  Students  in  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  Spend  Two  Weeks 
in  Camp  Every  Fall 

209  —Drafting— This  is  a  continuation  of  the  drafting  course  of  the 
junior  year.  Prerequisite,  2  07.  First  semester,  senior  year.  Four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.     Elective.  Mr.  House 

210— Photography— This  subject  has  lately  become  of  great  impor- 
tance and  value  to  the  engineer,  for  it  gives  him  a  means  of  making 
records  of  works  in  process  of  construction,  for  taking  notes  in  the  field 
and  often  for  making  reconnaissance  surveys.  Each  student  is  given 
instruction  in  the  selection  and  the  use  of  a  camera,  in  development  oi 
plates  and  in  printing  from  negatives.  He  is  required  to  take  photographs 
to  develop  his  own  plates,  and  to  make  prints  from  the  same  on  different 
papers.  Attendance  one  hour,  one  credit,  first  semester,  J™1*^"" 
Elective.     Fee,  $2.00. 

211— Irrigation  Engineering— The  principles  of  irrigation,  the  duty 
of  water,  the  measurement  of  water,  the  location  of  irrigation  systems, 
the  location  of  diversion  weirs,  headgates,  and  flumes,  design  and  con- 
struction of  headgates,  flumes,  and  drops,  are  taught  The  methods  of 
irrigation  as  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  taken  up 
and  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
location  of  an  irrigation  system  and  its  proper  management.  Prerequisite, 
201  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year. 
Text-  Wilson's  "Irrigation  Engineering,"  supplemented  by  lectures. 
xeAl"  Mr.  House 

Required. 

212— Hydraulics— A  thorough  course  in  theoretical  hydraulics  as 
presented  by  modern  authors.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  Five 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Require^ 
Text:     Merriam's  "Theoretical  Hydraulics.'  rar-  HO™ 

213 —Hydraulic  Laboratory-The  use  of  meters  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  water  iu  streams  aud  experimental  determination  of  the  con- 
Itan  for  different  hydraulic  formulas  together  with  the  testing  of water 
motors  and  pumps  of  all  kinds.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credite.  see- 
Td  semester,  3nnior  year.     Taken  with  212.    Required.  Mr.  House 
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214.— Meteorology— A  study  of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
formation,  progress,  and  prediction  of  storms,  together  with  the  climate  of 
different  countries.  Methods  of  taking  meteorological  observations  the 
keeping  of  records  and  interpretation  of  the  same  are  taken  up.  One  hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Elective  Texr- 
Milhanis'  "Meteorology."  '        '    TT 

o^       ^       1  „  Mr-  House 

21o— Canal  Management— This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  stu- 
dent knowledge  of  the  problems  and  duties,  and  is  intended  to  qualify 
the  students  technically  for  taking  part  in  administration  of  ditches  and 
the  distribution  of  water  when  acting  as  water  commissioners  or  canal 
superintendents.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Prerequisites,  211  and  212.     Lectures.     Elective.  Mr    House 

216— Water  Supply— This  course  treats  of  the  methods  of  procuring 
an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes.   The  source 
of  supply,  the  manner  of  conveying,  storing  and  distributing  the  water 
Prerequisites,    211    and    212.      Two   hours   attendance,    two   credits    first 
semester,  senior  year.     Lectures.     Elective.  Mr.  House 

217— Drainage— An  investigation  of  alkalied  and  seeped  lands  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  this  condition;  an  investigation  of  different  drainage 
systems  and  the  proper  installation  and  operation  of  the  same.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites  211 
and  212.    Elective.  Mr.  House 

218— Dams— The  principle  of  stability  of  dams,  the  methods  of  dam 
construction,  and  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  selection  of  the  proper 
site  for  the  dam  and  all  the  necessary  work  of  design,  location  and  con- 
struction are  treated  at  length.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.    Lectures.   Required. 

Mr.  House 
219— Strength  of  Materials— This  course   is  the  application  of  the 
principles    of    mechanics    to    the    investigation    of    the    stress    in    and 
strength  of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction.     The  laws  of  stress 
in  simple,  cantilever,  and  continuous  beams,  in  materials  in  direct  tension 
or  compression,  and  in  columns  and  struts,  are  investigated.     Torsion  in 
shafts,  stresses  in  pipes  under  pressure,  strength  of  riveted  joints,  simple 
and  combined  stresses,  temperature  stresses,  laws  of  elasticity,  resiliance 
in  work,  are  treated.     Numerous  problems  illustrate  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  theoretic  truths  and  laws.     The  general  characteristics  of  the 
principal  materials,  wood,  iron,  cement,  concrete,  and  steel  are  discussed 
Prerequisites,  physics  and  integral  calculus.     Five  hours  attendance,  five 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Text:     Merriam's  "Mechanics  of  Ma- 
terials."    Required  in  Division  of  Engineering.  Mr.  Pennock 
220— Testing   Laboratory— Taken    with    219.      Actual    tests    of    the 
tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  specimens  are   made  on   a   50  000- 
pound  testing  machine.     Flexural  tests  are  made  and  data  are  obtained  for 
computing  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  the  tested  material.    A  discussion 
of  the  materials  of  engineering  is  included.     Two  hours  attendance,  one 
credit,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Elective.     Fee,  $1.00.          Mr.  Pennock 
221. — Trusses  and  Bridges — In  this  course  the  methods  of  computation 
of  the  stresses  on  roof  and  bridge  trusses  are  applied.     The  common  forms 
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of  trusses,  such  as  the  Howe,  Pratt-Warren,  Baltimore,  Bowstring,  and 
Parker  are  investigated  under  the  dead  and  live  loads  and  the  stresses 
in  different  members  are  figured.  Live  load  stresses  are  figured  for  both 
uniform  load  and  concentrated  axle  loads.  Prerequisites,  219,  220.  Four 
hours  attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.         Mr.  Pennock 

223. Concrete — Under  this  head,  the  whole  subject  of  concrete  and 

concrete  construction  is  investigated.  The  materials  used,  the  proper 
proportions,  the  correct  manner  of  mixing,  reinforcing  and  placing,  all 
receive  careful  attention.  Concrete  structures  of  all  kinds  are  carefully 
considered.  Prerequisite,  219.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.  Required.  Text:  Taylor  &  Thompson's 
"Concrete"  Mr'   HoUSe 

223.— Engineering  Design— The  student  is  required  to  select,  either 
from  his  own  ideas,  or  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professor, 
some  engineering  project,  to  design  the  same,  and  submit  working  draw- 
ings for  it.  Prerequisites,  212  and  219.  Six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits    first  semester,  senior  year.     Lectures  and  drafting.     Required. 

Mr.    House 

ool  and  304.— Contracts  and  Specifications— The  part  that  engineers 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  making  contracts  and  writing 
specifications  makes  this  subject  necessary.  In  this  course  the  student 
is  taught  the  essential  elements  in  the  writing  of  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions. Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 
Required      Text:     Johnson's  "Contracts  and  Specifications." 

Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Pennock 

225  —Highway  Construction— This  deals  with  the  methods  of  modern 
road  construction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  earth  roads,  their  loca- 
tion drainage,  and  repair.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits  second 
semester,  senior  year.     Elective.     Text:      Frost's  "Art  of  Road^Making^ 

o26  2*7  228  229.— Seminar— Seminar  work  is  given  in  the  last  two 
years  of 'the  course  and  consists  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  engineer- 
ing problems  and  on  the  construction  of  engineering  works.  These  papers 
are  read  before  the  class  and  discussed.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
encourage  as  much  outside  reading  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  student 
conversant  with  the  engineering  feats  of  the  present  day.  Elective.  One 
hour  attendance,  one  credit  each  semester.         Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

230— Thesis— In  the  senior  year,  a  suitable  thesis  is  prepared  upon 
some  engineering  project.  Elective.  Second  semester,  senior  ^ar^two 
credits.     For  seniors  only. 

231  — Irrigation  Laboratory— This  work  takes  up  the  testing  of 
different  irrigation  structures  such  as  flumes,  pipes,  headgates,  pumps,  etc. 
First  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Pre- 
requisites, 211  and  212.     Elective.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  House 

232— Irrigation  Laboratory— This  subject  consists  of  advanced  work 

in  the  irrigation  laboratory  and  irrigation  work  in  the  field.     Prerequisite, 

213      Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

*     .  n.  Mr.  House 

Fee,  $1.00. 
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and  Z^r^J^^S^Z19  Wirhh  221  RO°,S  and  Brid^- 
the  graphica.  detenninaUoTof t  >  gra^v  "7  °f  '°rCeS  and  aIso 

setter,  senior  ^^^^^-SSrr^TS  ^ 

_________^  Mr.  Pennock 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

FRED  G.   PERSON Hpn,      -  ^ 

WILLIAM  S.   ALDRICH      a  DePartment 

*L.    S.    POLTZ  Associate  Professor 

P.  E.  ANDREWS Instructor 

Instructor 

251. — Dynamos  and  Motors A   stndv  r*f  +1^     ^ 

construction  and  operation  nf»L™  ?•  elements  of  electricity; 

four  hours  attendance,   two   credits  Tex,        »n            '*  ^  Sen'°r  yeBr' 

lines,"    Wilsou.      Fee     12  00  Dynamo  Laboratory  Out- 

______  Mr.    Andrews 

*On  leave  of  absence. 


A    Corner   „,    _e    EI  ,    ,*,_,..__,__   _aborat_,_EIlctrlcaI 
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^<*      Direct  Currents— The  construction  and  operation  of  direct  cur- 

rent^r id  — -  it—  in.=„n«  s^rt 

two  hours  attendance,  two  ciedits^     lext.  Aldrich 

ning3;£4a^nergalcurrents.    Second  semester,  three  -urs  attendance, 
^^^lectrical  Laboratory-Taken  with  Course  254      Reared  in 

~r  -tee  grs  s^e/ri=,yx,t3.ohoours 

attendance,  five  credits,     text.  J  Mr     A]dricll 

25« -Electric  Light  and  Photometry-A  study  ot  lamps  and  distribu 

triral  Engineers'  Handbooks. 

257      Telephony-Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  theory  and  practice 

"Telephony,"  McMeen  and  Miller,      (im     t  Aldrich 

semesters    but  given  either  semester  as  desired.)  » 

semesters,  out  g  257_Elective,  first  or  second  semester, 

..KS2  t:0=s3  (See  Course  ,„.,     Pee,  ^00.^ 

^.-Mten^  C-en ts-Theoret *-  — ^  C£E 
current  circuits  and  the  mam  types  ^^J^ELr.  senlor  year, 
Required  in  Electrica!  ^ngineermg  course,  firstse„lest  ^^  ^^ 
five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.     Text.       Alternating  ^    ^.^ 

itv  "  Timbie  and  Highie. 

r-       „  for  kq- Required  in  Electrical  Engmeer- 

260.— Laboratory  Course  for  259     Re«ul       attendance,  five  credits, 
ing  course,  senior  year,  first  semester,  ten  hours  at tenoa 
Text:      "Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery,     Bedell.  ^  ^*  ^ 

«^C—  -  -ernatin,  -=    «£££*£ 

in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  ^  ^^ 
attendance,  two  credits.  Reauired  in  Electric 

262—Continuation  of  Laboratory  Course f^^ours  attendance. 
Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  £  ^^ 
five  credits.     Fee,  $3.00. 

263._St„dy  of  Modern  ^^^^-^ 
nating  current.  Elective,  senior  year,  *"*£"£££„  by  Herrick  and 
ance,  three  credits.     Text:     "American  Street  Railway,       y^    ^^ 

^"tel-Design  of  Electrical  Machinery  -^^^^j 

designing    electrical    machinery,    '-^^"^^^ana    ran  formers.     Elec 
motors,  alternating  current  dynamos  and  »«««  Text: 

live,  first  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  ^   ^.^ 

"Electrical  Machine  Design,"  Gray. 
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fourrotTt^rrertrL^Eiective' senior  «-■  ~  -— -. 

Mr.  Aldrich 
266. — Scmiiiar — Discussion   of   current   eWfr.Vai    «„„■ 
as  treated  in  the  technical  journals      ElecHve   filt        engineering   topics 
one  hour  attendance,  one  credit  '  """  SemeSter'  Senior  year" 

Mr.  Andrews 

267.— Seminar— A  continuation  of  266.     Required,  second  semester 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit  Zz    A    f      ' 

Mr.  Andrews 

ior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits  m     !/, 

Mr.  Aldrich 

in.  ^-270w-Thesis_Experimental  investigations  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing fields.  Elective,  senior  year,  each  semester.  Mr.  Aldrich 
271.—EIectricaI  Power  Transmission—A  study  of  transmission  lines 
development,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance.  Required  in 
Electrical  Engineering  course,  senior  year,  second  semester,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits  uours 

Mr.  Aldrich 


Investigating    an   Imaginary   Consumer 


s    Complaint — Testing   Meters 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY 

B     P     COBN    Professor 

VIRGINIA  H.  COBBBTT Associate   Professor 

CF    DAVIS    Associate  Professor 

ALFRED  WESTFALL  Assistant  Professor 

HARRIET    SHIPLEY    r"s  ructor 

ANNABEL  ANDERSON    •  •  •  •  £  ™ 

ETHEL  TODD    instructor 

MABEL  HODDLE    Instructor 

301  —Economics-Treats  o£  topics  of  practical  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  ail  wno  are  engaged  in  productive  industries;  markets,  transpor- 
tauon,  labor,  capital;  money  standards  and  the  currency  anks  a„d  bank- 
ine  taxation  and  public  expenditures.  Partially  from  the  text  and  par- 
S\y  by  lectures  Rehired  in  conrses  of  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Inireneral  Science  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance, 
iTo  «  anu  tn  Engineering  Divisions,  three  hours,  three  credit.   Text: 

Ely'S37/-S:al1yn-in"investigation  into  the  various  social  conditions 
of  the  times,  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  all  the  factors  of  modern 
c  vlla  r  he  influence  of  these  factors  one  upon  another  and  the  par 
which  etch  person  plays  in  the  social,  educational,  commercial,  morahand 
TeUgmus  life  of  the  community.  Required  in  the  General  ScienceandHome 
Comics  courses,  first  semester,  Junior  year,  five  hours  attendance^ 

"^"oa -irrigation  Law-A  study  of  the  history,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  statutes  in  all  states  where  the  artificial  use  o  water 
^necessary  for  the  production  of  crops.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
L  contTollin^  opinion,  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Colorado  and  of  th 
nnitPrt  States  Required  of  students  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Entomofogy  and  irrigation  Engineering.  Students  below  junior  standing 
may "o  el-t  this  subject  except  by  special  permission  of  head  < ,  depar  - 
m»t     Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  yea, 

304 -Contracts-Laws  governing  engineering  contracts.  Required 
in  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one 
hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

:rSa:d^ri-goVveerning  -transportation  of  live  stock  Required 
in  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  first  semester,  senior  y  ^  ^ 
hmir  attendance,  one  credit. 
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government   as  it   exists   today,   and    the   same   traced   to   their   historic 
sources.      The   workings   of   the   federal   government,   together   wito    to 
relation,  to  the  states,  are  also  amply  illustrated  by  frequent  class  Z  tures 
Such  informat.on  is  due  at  the  hands  of  every  institution  maintained  by 
state  or  national  aid  as  tending  to  better  fit  its  graduates  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  republican  form  of  govern 
ment,  which  rest  with  especial  weight  upon  those  who  have  received  Iheii 
education  free  at  the  hands  of  the  state  or  nation.     Required  LThe  Div 
..on  of  Mechanic  Arts,  three  hour,  attendance,  three  credH.   fir  t  .emeste, 
sophomore  yea,     Text:      Young'.   "The  American   Government  and   Its 
oo-       x   j     ,  .  Mr-  Davis 

iff  3,°;--Indu!,trial  Hlstory-The  development  of  the  complex  industrial 
life  of  today.  The  cour.e  include,  a  review  of  industrial  condmons  in 
primitive  England,  of  the  days  of  the  English  manor,  fo  lows  the  changs 
which  produced  the  guild  organizations,  the  domestic  system  of  industries 
m  the  United  States,  the  change,  resulting  from  the  factory  .y  tern  and 
the   consequent  labor  conditions.      Elective,   first   semester^  three   hours 

S  t^T'r  ree  Cr6ditS-  T6Xt:  "In"-tria.  History  o  the  United 
States,  by  Coman,  supplemented  by  library  reference  work,  and  first  hana 
study  of  some  phase  of  industrial  life  by  each  member  of  the  class 

„._       .  .  Miss  Corbett 

«„„.  tt'T Advanced  Hl^ory— Study  and  practice  in  historical  investiga- 
tes the  law.  governing  human  action;  reciprocal  influences  of  relfg  on 
Ir,  ,\r  government;  comparisons  and  criticisms  of  past  civfl iza-' 
tions  and  their  relation  to  modern  progress.  Lecture,  and  library  read- 
ers flrsUt  T  iDf  H°me  E— -  course,  two  hours  attendance  two 
credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Text;     Adams'  "European  History." 

Mr.  Davis 
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309.— Advanced  History— Continuation  ot  308.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr  Davis 
310  —English  History— Valuable  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  constitutional  history,  and  political  economy  The  mdus- 
trial  development  of  the  English  people  receives  particular  attention  Col- 
lateral readings  from  the  leading  authorities  will  be  furnished  by  the 
library  Alternative  in  Home  Economics  course,  second  semester  sopho- 
more year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text:  talker,, 
"Essentials  of  English  History."  • 

3104  — English— A  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of  high  school 
English  with  special  emphasis  upon  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
sentence  structure.  Required  of  freshmen  who  are  not  prepared  to  take 
English  311.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester. 

311—English-Study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Elements  of 
effective  writing  in  prose  based  upon  the  study  of  selected  authors.  Analy- 
,s  of modem  prose.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  composition  written  and 
oral  One  long  theme,  75  to  150  pages,  is  written  during  the  year.  The 
student  must  work  out  very  complete  plans,  must  become  well  acquainted 
wUh  the  library,  and  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and 
Nonessential  in  books  and  magazines.  Required  of  freshmen  m  at 
courses  first  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits^  Texts- 
Bates  "Talks  on  Writing  English,"  (first  series),  Woolley's  "Handboo 
of  Composition,"  and  Young's  "Freshman  English." 

Mr    Coen    Mr.  Westfall,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Todd,  Miss  Hoddle 

3ia.-Contmoation  of  English   311-Second   semester,   three   hours 

attendance,  ^credit,    ^^  ^  ^^    ^  ^    ^  Hoddle 

313  —Argumentation.- Time  is  given  to  practice  in  argumentation 
and  debate.  Freshman  English,  prerequisite.  Required  of  sophomores 
fn  the  Agricultural  division  and  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  first 
semestef  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Elective  in  other  courses. 
Text:      Foster's  "Argumentation  and  Debating^    ^  ^  ^    ^^ 

314.-Arg«mentatio„-Continuation  of  313,  Argumentation  About 
half  of  the  time  will  he  given  to  practice  work.  Second  semes  tor  three 
^attendance,  three  credits.     Text:     ^^iTuT^ 

315  316.-Jo«r„alistic  Writing-Study  of  some  of  the  leading  peri- 
odical Practice  in  writing  for  publication,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
work  arried  on  in  this  institution.  Criticism  of  articles  found  in  various 
rournaTs  Editorial  and  business  phases  of  journalism.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance two  credits,  each  semester.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors  of  all 
courses  Not  open  to  other  students  except  by  permission, 
courses.  ^^^  Mr  Westtall,  Mr.  crosman,  Miss  Allison,  and  others 
317—Developnient  of  Modern  English-This  course  aims  to   show 
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stimulate  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of  literature.  One  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  arrangement  and  use  of  he 
college  library,  and  to  supply  a  working  knowledge  of  its  equipment 
which  may  guide  his  reading  during  the  college  course  and  later  Re- 
quired  in  all  courses  but  Veterinary  Medicine.  First  semester,  freshman 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

~1Q      „     ,.  Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Todd 

319.--Cont,nuatio„  of  318— Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits  sec- 
ond semester  freshman  year.  Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Todd 
3-0  —The  Drama— Lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  dramatic 
art  with  particular  attention  to  character  study,  plot  development,  and 
the  contrast  between  ancient  classics  and  modern  romantic  drama.  Illus- 
trative readings  are  used  in  class,  several  plays  of  Shakespeare  being 
studied  as  models  of  dramatic  art.  Prerequisite,  freshman  English 
Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Miss  Shipley 
321.— American  Literature— A  study  of  the  literary  periods  in  our 
country,  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Selections  from  the  promi- 
nent American  writers  are  chosen  for  class  study,  and  additional  library 
readings  with  reports  are  expected.  Elective,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  freshman  English,  prerequisite 
May  not  be  elected  by  students  below  junior  standing  except  by  permis- 

81011  IJ       *T  °f  the  dePartment'  Miss  Shipley 

3-2.--AdVanced  Course  in  English  Literature— Masterpieces  from  the 
poets  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  form  the 
basis  for  class  study.  Collateral  readings  with  reports  are  expected  Re- 
quired m  Home  Economics  course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.  *«„     „     v  .. 

QOQ      ^      ..  .    •  Miss  Corbett 

s^3.— English  Literature— This  is  a  continuation  of  322  Special 
study  is  given  to  English  prose  forms.  The  works  of  the  essayists  and 
critics  are  followed  by  a  study  of  English  and  American  fiction.  The  novel 
is  considered.  Its  structure  and  place  in  literature,  and  its  service  as 
a  laboratory  for  character  study  are  subjects  for  lectures.  Special  study 
is  made  of  the  short  story.  Required  in  course  in  Home  Economics  five 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year        Miss  Corbett 
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ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY 

CLARENCE   P.   GILLETTE Professor 

S    ARTHUR  JOHNSON Associate  Professor 

CHAS    R.  JONES Associate.  Professor 

ELIZABETH    ROBINSON    Instructor 

W.    L.   BURNETT    Curator 

351 —Physiology— Required  in  Agricultural  Division  second  sem- 
ester Home  Economics,  first  semester.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  freshman  year.  Text:  "The  Human  Mechanism"  Hough  and 
X    ,       '  Miss  Robinson 

Sedgwick. 

352— Zoology— Required  of  the  Agricultural  Group  and  in  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  alternative  with  mathematics  in  Home  Economics.  First 
semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits  T«t. 
"College  Zoology,"  by  Hegner. 

353.— Elementary  Entomology-Required  of  students  in  Entomology, 
Horticulture,  and  Forestry.  A  study  of  the  structure,  habit ■  and  «l»»ifl- 
cation  of  the  insect  kingdom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  habits  o! 
the  more  injurious  species  and  the  remedies  that  may  be  used  to  destroy 
hem  or  present  their  depredations.  Field  excursions  for  observing  insects 
under  natural  conditions.  Classification  and  mounting  of  ;--ts  "r- 
manent  preservation.  Over  100,000  mounted  specimens  o  insects  ,n  the 
college  collection.  First  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  class,  three 
credHs,  and  four  hours  laboratory,  two  credits.  Text:  "Elementary 
Entomology,"  by  Sanderson  and  Jackson.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jones 

353A.— Elementary  Entomology-Continuation  of  353.  Required  m 
course  in  Entomo.ogy,  second  semester,  i-^yea,  toree  credito    ^ 

354  —Embryology— Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine"    sfudy  of  the  early  stages  in  development  the  genera 
principles  underlying  the  development  of  organic  beings an  I  the  laws  o 
fnheritance.      Many  references  to  outside  reading  will  be   *™      *  £* 
semester  of  the  senior  year.     Two  hours  attendance  for  o^"^™^ 
one  credit.  .    .     . 

355,-Forest  Insects-A  series  of  lectures  on  insects  injurious to 
forest  trees.  Required  in  the  Entomology  course,  second  tester  eemor 
year     Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit. 

356,-Advanced  Entomology-Required   in   the  Entomology   course, 
first   semester     senior   year,    ten    hours   attendance,    five   credits       Text. 
Comstock's  "Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects."     Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr   Jones 
357—Advanced    Entomology-Continuation    of    356.      Second    sem- 
ester, senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  £"1^  ^  ^    ^ 

358— Orinthology— A  brief  course   in  popular  study  of  birds  with 
their    elomr relations.      Two    hours   attendance,    two    credits     secon 
semester.     Elective.     Text:     "Bird  Life,"  by  Chapman.  Mr.  Johnson 

359.-Zoology  Laboratory-Stress  is  laid  upon  the  structure  habits, 
and  relationships^  the  different  groups  of  the ,  animal ^kingdon,  Definte- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  observation  required.     Required  of  students  in 
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divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine      Four  hn„r«  Q++      , 
one  and  one-third  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore^ea,    Fee   $1 LOc' ^ 
q«i       n       *•         ™  Mr-  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

nf      361— «e>'ot'CS-Two  lectures  a  week  during  half  the  first  semester 

law JT"/: "'  d/a"nS  WUh  the  br°ad  ^"W*  of  develo,  meTt    the 

fvln,  th  y.an<1  the  apPlicati011  <"  these  laws  to  the  improvement  of 

living  things.      Required   in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  an/  vf, 

Medicine,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits    AgnCUltUre  ^Z'aZZ 

362._E„ge»icS-A  course  of  ten  lectures  offered  to  womal  student 

credits,  second  semester,  elective.     Text:      "Entomology  in  its  Bioloeioal 
and  Economic  Aspects,"  by  Folsom  Z  Bl0l0SICaI 

3e4._I»secticides  and  P„„gicides_A  course  in  the  prep^ration'nd 
use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  common  use  for  the  contro  of  "usee" 
perts  and  plant  diseases.  Required  in  the  course  in  Entomology  threl" 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.  M,  Sandsten  and  ^^Te 

,h„  "~ PersonaI  Hygiene— The  principles  and  preservation  of  health- 

Hyg  enUeSearrottPerreeVdentatiVe8,tf0r  ^"^  "*     PhySi°l0gy  ^  *~-i 
Horn    Eoo  1  aD  alternative  with  mathematics.     Alternative  in 

freshman  vearT°Te'  J°  ^^  attendance-  *wo  credits,  first  semester, 
freshman  year.     Text:      Brady's  "Personal  Health."  Miss  Robinson 


A  Ha„„y  Famlly  at  imeh  on  the  Campus  Dur.ng  m  parmers>  ^^^^ 
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FORESTRY 

WALTER    J.    MORRILL '  ' '  " 

Professor  of   Forestry  ana   State  Forester 

BURTON    O.    ^ONOYbVr.  .  „„  .^.^  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^ 

401—Elements  of  Forestry-A  general  survey  of  forestry  simply 
presented  in  order  that  forestry  students  may  coordinate  the  succeeding 
course  and  that  other  students  may  elect  the  course  to  S-n  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Forestry  defined  and  explained;  need  of  for 
estry  hfstory  of  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States;  the  tree 
and  i'ts  recrements;  the  forest  and  its  influences;  establishment  and 
TJe  forests;  forest  protection,  estimating  timber  lumbering  and  wood 
utilization  wood  preservation;  forest  finance;  description  of  forest 
regions  idenUfication  of  common  Colorado  trees  and  wood.  Two  hour 
San"  credits,  first  semester.     Text;      •'Elements  o^orestr^ 

^  MZ  a  FarmXestry-Planned  especially  for  agricultural  student. 

-ds-re^^^^ 

achdoSoi  yParedS     Two  hours  attendance,  and  an  occasioual 
arrangement,    two    hours    credit,    second    semester.      Text.     Jer g^^ 

"^TorSroto.y-Systematic  tree  botany,  «  *— ^^ 
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Office   of  State  Forester   and   Professor   of   Forestry 

SESTCtST  *"  "^  ""  lab°rat°-  ™*  «  *"» 

hn„,o404rDrd,'OlOKy_COntinUati0n  °f  403'  which  is  a  PrerequisUe^Four 
semester '  '  h°UrS   Iaboratory   °'   ™«-   three   credits,   second 

iA(.'     c.f   .  .  Mr.  Longyear 

of  tht  f — Sllv'cs-Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tree.  Development 
of  the  tree  in  height,  diameter,  volume,  and  form;  forest  ecology,  types 
forest  regions  silvical  characteristics,  forest  influences  on  climate  run-off  ■' 
value  of  windbreaks.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  field  excursions'. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Mr    Longyear 

rhin  406—S" vicult«re— Objects  of  silviculture;  silvicultural  systems; 
thmnmgs;  silvicultural  working  plans;  forest  nursery;  tree  planting  in 
Colorado;  tree  repair;  visiting  commercial  nurseries;  practical  work  in 
Co  lege  nursery;  preparation  of  silvicultural  working  plans  in 
College  forest.     Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports.     Three  hours  attend- 

Handlil/w  C^ditf'„second  semest*r.  Text:  Graves'  "Principles  of 
Handling  Woodlands"  and  Tourney's  "Seeding  and  Planting." 

am      ™         .    „  Mr-  Longyear 

40, —Forest  Mensuration— Units  employed.  Construction  of  log 
rules.  Methods  of  determining  volume,  age,  and  increment  of  trees  singlv 
and  m  stands.  Construction  of  volume  tables,  growth  tables,  yield  tables- 
practice  m  graphic  representation  of  data.  Field  practice  in  estimating 
Umber  and  in  securing  stem  analyses.  Further  application  of  this  course 
will  be  made  in  Course  412.  Five  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester.  Texts:  "Forest  Mensuration,"  Graves,  and  "Exercises  in  For- 
est Mensuration,"  Winkenwerder  and  Clark.  Mr.  Morrill 
408.— Forest  Engineering— Discussion  of  construction  of  forest  tele- 
phone lines  roads  and  trails,  fire  lines,  lookout  stations,  cabins,  barns, 
fences  bridges,  trestles,  culverts,  drains,  flumes,  trams,  slides,  splash 
dams,  logging  railroads.  Topographic  surveying  with  traverse  board  and 
Abney  hand  level,  field  practice,  maps.     Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and 
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.mall  amount  of  field  work  by  arrangement.  Elective,  two  hours  attend- 
ance    two  credits,  second  semester.  ■ 

a  409  -Pores;  Utilization-Utilization  of  minor  forest  products  includ- 
ing fuel,  fencing,  poles,  piling,  ship  iumber,  railroad  ties,  cooperage ,  , rtock, 
paving  material,  veneer,  pulp  wood,  tan  bark,  products  of  wood  d.st.  la 
tfon,  naval  stores.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
Lectures,    assigned  reading,   and   reports.  w  .nnrtiHons- 

^O  — Logging— Logging  and  lumbering.  Woods'  labor  conditions, 
logging  amps  tools  and  equipment;  felling  and  log-making;  log  trans- 
oortatfon  animals,  power  skidding,  trams,  slides,  railroads,  ratting  and 
floaUng  costs  and  methods  of  logging  in  various  forest  regions.  Sawmills, 
grading  seasoning;  lumber  markets,  retail  yards.  Three  hours  attend 
ance,  three  credits,  second  semester.    Text:     "Logging,     by  Bryant.^ 

tUreS411.-Lnmberi»g   Report-A    week's    inspection    of    loggin*    camps, 
either  with  or  without  the  instructor,  and  a  full  report  following  a  pre- 
ribed  syllabus  prepared,  covering  methods  of  logging  employed, ^ 
plan  of  camps.     One  credit,  first  semester,  senior  year,  Mr   M orr ill 

41&-F11  Camp-During  six  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester  the  seniors  will  camp  in  Pingree  Park  at  the  Forest  Lodge  to 
I^y  in  fieMwork  the  principles  taught  in  Silviculture  and  Forest  Mensu- 

"^S^it^g^^-Kolatlon  of  forest  management  to  silvi 
culture     forest  rotation  from  various  points  of  view;   the  normal  forest 
me  hods  for  accomplishing  sustained    yield.      Forest    organization    and 
Tdm^stration.      Forest  working  plans,      ^hree  hours  attendance,   th 
credits    first   semester.    Text:    Roth's  "Forest   Regulation.       Mr.    Morr.il 
Cr6    414  -Forest  Valuation-Values;  outlay  and  income, ~^*  **  - 
est  as  applied  in  forest  valuation;  investments  and  costs  in  forest  produc 
^  Nation  of  forests forest  static. t^£££™   ££ 
^^TZZ^T^Vr^*  attendance,  three  credits, 
second  semester.     Text:    "Forest  Valuation,"  Roth. 


The   College  Lodge   on 


the   College  Forest  Reserve   in  Pingree   Park 


Forestry  0o 

415— Forestry  Seminar  or  Problems— Either  a  definite  problem  for 
research  work  will  be  assigned,  or  a  seminar  will  be  held  to  sLy  spec  a 
forestry  subjects  not  mentioned   in  course  of  study,   such   as  woodcraft 
first  aid,  camp  sanitation,  horse  packing,  review  for  preparation  to  take 
Civil    Service    examinations.      Two    hours    attendance,    two    credits     first 
semester,  senior  year.  Mt.   m™:,!       ^  »«■     , 

J  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 

416.— Continuation  of  415— Two  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 
h  •  fl4M'~fiStry  °f  Forestry-F^rteen  lectures  and  quizzes  covering 
briefly  the  development  of  forestry  practices  in  Europe  and  America.  One 
hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester.  Text:  "History  of  Forestrv  " 
by  Fernow.  ^"j, 

Mr.  Morrill 

,,  ,4i8'T^0re8t  P°liCy  and  Administration  of  National  Forests— State 
and  federal  forest  and  land  laws.     Forest  Service  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration  of  national  forests.     State  versus  private  timber  holdings;   forest 
taxation;    state    and    private    cooperation    in    fire    protection.      One    hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester.     Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
Mr.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Forest  Supervisor,  and  Mr.  Morrill 
419— Wood  Technology— Structure   of   important   woods;    hardness 
color,   odor,    grain,    texture,    density,    and    characteristic   arrangement   of 
wood  cells  studied  in  relation  to  identification  and  economic  value      Me- 
chanical properties  of  wood;  laboratory  practice  in  bending,  compression 
shearing,  torsion  tests;  relation  of  knots,  moisture,  and  structure  of  wood 
to  strength.     Five  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester      Texts- 
Economic  Woods  of  the  United  States,"  by  Record;  "Mechanical  Proper- 
ties of  Wood,"  by  Record.  Mr    Longyear 

420.— Forest  Protection— Causes  of  forest  fires  and  damages  arising 
from  them,  methods  of  prevention  and  control;  fire  fighting  equipment; 
hre  plans;  permanent  improvements  for  fire  protection;  organization  and 
administration.  Insect  devastation  and  control.  Climatic  damages  to 
trees.  Fungi  and  other  pests.  Tree  repair.  Two  hours  attendance, 
occasional  field  trips,   two  credits,  second  semester.     Lectures. 

Mr.   Morrill 

421.— Tree  Pathology— Tree  diseases;  methods  of  control.  One  hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites  103 
and  401.     Text-book  work  and  specimens.  Mr.  Longyear 

422.— Grazing— A  consideration  of  livestock  problems  of  the  western 
ranges;  forage  grasses  and  their  relative  values;  regeneration  of  depleted 
lands;  permanent  improvements  on  the  range,  and  grazing  administration. 
Prerequisite,  110.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Lectures,  required 
reading,  and  seminar.  Mr    Mmm 

423.— Spring  Camp— Field  work  at  Pingree  Park,  applying  prin- 
ciples m  courses  408,  413,  414,  and  420.  A  portion  of  a  working  plan 
ror  a  tract  of  timber  will  be  prepared  from  the  data  obtained  and  from 
data  obtained  by  previous  classes.  Two  weeks.  One  hour  credit,  as  part 
or  time  will  be  given  to  other  courses  for  which  credit  is  given;  or  two 
^ours  if  course  is  given  after  close  of  second  semester.  Mr   Morrill 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

INGA    M.    K.    ALLISON Professor 

CHARLOTTE   E.   CARPENTER Assistant  Professor 

EVELYN  GERTRUDE  HALLIDAY Instructor 

MIRIAM  M.  HAYNES Extension  Specialist 

H     MAGDALENE    HAHN Instructor 

BERYL   DIXON    Instructor 

NELLIE   M.    KILLGORE Assistant 

MARYETTA   WILSON    Assistant 

451. The  House — The  site,   surroundings,   and  construction  of   the 

house;  house  plans  suited  to  typical  community  conditions,  the  farm  house. 
Practice  in  drawing  floor  plans.  The  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  of 
the  house;  the  water  supply;  the  disposal  of  wastes;  the  relation  of  the 
householder  to  health  organizations.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
practice.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students,  four  hours  attendance, 
four  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Miss  Killgore 

452.— The  House  (continued)— Sanitary,  economic  and  aesthetic 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  house  furnishings.  Period  furniture 
in  relation  to  present  day  requirements.  The  care  of  the  house;  the 
household  budget  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  home  as  a  social 
center  Lectures,  class  discussions,  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite,  451 
The  House.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  fresh- 
man year.     Required  of  Home  Economics  students.  Miss  Killgore 

454—  Home  Nursing— Includes  the  study  of  what  to  do  in  emer- 
gencies; the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  general  care  of  the  sickroom.  Lec- 
tures and  practical  demonstrations.  Required  of  Home  Economics  stu- 
dents two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 
Textbook:    Robb's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing."       Miss  Halhday 

455— Foods  I— This  course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  later 
courses  in  foods,  introducing  the  student  to  processes  involved  in  cookery. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  manual  dexterity.  Economy  of  labor  througn 
thoughtful  use  of  utensils  together  with  speed  and  quiet  will  characterize 
the  work.  Cookery  is  limited  to  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes,  with 
special  stress  on  seasoning,  flavor,  and  attractiveness.  Required  of  all 
Home   Economics   students   not   presenting   entrance   credits   in   domestic 


$f  ,%*  tfV  & 
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year'Fef^O1!)011^  ahttentdance'  tW°  credits>  ^na  semester,  freshman 
year.     Fee,  $2.00.     Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department. 

■  -/»      «      ,    ™  Miss  Halliday 

f     „        7  S  H~ ThJS  C0Urse  serves  as  a  basi«  for  all  later  work  in 

foods.      Composition  and  characteristics  of  food  stuffs;    underlying  prin- 
ciple in  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food  stuffs;  consideration  of 
uses  and  relative  values  of  various  types  of  cooking  apparatus;  selection 
of    foods;    significance    of    terms    "brands"    and    "blends."      Required    of 
Home  Economics  students.     Prerequisite,  or  accompanying  subjects,  151- 
154    Inorganic    Chemistry.      Six    hours    attendance,    three    credits,    first 
semester,  sophomore  year.      Text:     "Food  Products,"  Sherman.      Labora- 
tory manual  outlined  by  the  department.     Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Hahn 
v     /57;— Foods   "I— Continuation   of   Foods   II.      A   special   feature   of 
Foods  in  is  extensive  work  in  meat  cookery.     Dressing  carcasses  and  the 
curing  of  meats  will  constitute  an  important  phase  of  the  work       Four 
hours  attendance,   two   credits,   second   semester,   sophomore  year.      Fee, 
$2.00.                                                                                                                        „.-.  ' 
^Ko      t^     ^.    „.                                                                                    Mlss  Hahn 
n-     ,       ^                  The  fUrther  devel°Pment  of  principles  and  methods 
outlined  in  Foods  II  and  Foods  III.     Food  preservation;   pure  food  laws 
Extensive  work  with  flour  mixtures,  including  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry' 
Required    of    Home    Economics    students    electing    the    Domestic    Science 
course.      Prerequisite,   Foods  III.      Preceded  or  accompanied  by   155-158 
Organic  Chemistry.     Eight  hours  attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester 
junior  year.     Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department.     Fee,  $4.00.' 

Aesn      _.  A  A.  Miss  Halliday 

459.— Dietetics— Includes  a  consideration  of  dietary  standards' 
balanced  ration;  relation  of  food  to  health;  special  consideration  of  the 
adjustment  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the  meeting  of 
the  varying  conditions  of  age,  occupation,  health,  etc.  Required  of  Home 
Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Science.      Prerequisites    Foods  IV 


In  the  Cooking  Laboratory 
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and  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  sem- 
ester, senior  year.  Texts:  "Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,"  by 
Sherman,  and  Jordan's  "Principles  of  Human  Nutrition."  Miss  Allison 

460. Serving  of  Meals — This  course  provides  for  the  application  of 

principle's  developed  in  courses  of  foods,  including  the  cooking  and  serv- 
ing of  meals,  and  the  preparation  of  school  and  picnic  lunches.  Whole- 
someness  of  food  served,  attractive  serving,  and  the  estimate  of  cost  of 
food  prepared  are  invariable  features  of  the  work.  Required  of  Home 
Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Science.  Prerequisites,  Foods  IV 
and  Dietetics.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  year  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department. 
Text:     "Feeding  the  Family,"  Rose.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Hahn 

461.— Problems    in    Dietery    Calculation— An    advanced    course    in 
dietetics  to  be  carried  on  as  a  laboratory  course.     Elective,  four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Prerequisite,  459. 
Fee    $2  00      Laboratory  manual,  "A  Laboratory  Hand-book  of  Dietetics, 
Mary  Swartz  Rose.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Halliday 

462—  Camp  Cookery— The  selection  and  preparation  of  food  sup- 
plies especially  suited  to  camping  conditions.  Offered  to  men.  Two  hours 
attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Hahn 
463  —Sewing  I— A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  correct  position 
and  methods  of  working,  the  tools,  the  equipment  and  the  subject-matter 
best  suited  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  course  also  aims 
to  secure  increased  accuracy,  speed,  independence,  and  capability  in  hand 
sewing  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students,  six  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Dixon 
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Millinery 

SewinTrTtfu'fe'oTT6  T^  "  the  Same  aS  that  indicated  «"** 
sewing  t.     The  use  of  the  machine  in  the  fashioning  of  muslin  garments 

Required  of  Home  Economics  students,  four  hours  attendance   two  S 

second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Prerequisite,  Sewing  I.     Fee.Tl  00 

465._TextiIes  I-Study  of  historical  development  of  JET  Intat 
nes;   weaves  and  weaving;    household,  microscopic,   and  chemical  tests 
or  characteristics  of  textile  fibers.    The  adulteration  of  fabrics  Tequfred 
w fcZuTZTS  StUfntS.electi"S  Domestic  Art,  four  hours  attendance 
pTLH  tester,  junior  year.     Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II 

Preceded   or   accompanied    by    Organic    Chemistry.      Fee,    $100       Text 
Textiles,"  by  Woolman  and  McGowan.  J  " ,  „„,,  * 

466._Textiles  Il-Continuation   of  Textiles   I.      Study  o     mate  Hals 
Z.  ZT  T^  T! UQinS  S°aPS'  WUinS-  Starches;  the'launder  ng 

wast  fabrics  '  ?       m6n  fabrlCS:   laUDdry  aDd  H«ht  tests  'or  colored 

wash  fabrics;  consideration  of  economic  and  hygienic  aspects  of  textiles 
Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  juniop  year      F^e 

bio  k467--TeXtUeS    In-^P»eatioD    of    color    to    material^'ste^Hng' 
block  pnntmg    basketry.     PrerequisiteS;  TexU]es  465  •       ™* 

four  hours  attendance^  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Ki,  gore 

the  draft  m  a  s  ml"~h  ,nS  ^  teS"nS  °f  Pa"ernS'  and  «P»<»tion  of 

™  ss^r^r ins  T  and  "■ L—  -^2,  «Ks 
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Domestic  Art,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  I  and  II,  and  Design  and  Drafting.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Miss  Dixon  and  Miss  Carpenter 

470. Dressmaking  II — Further  application  of  principles  set  forth  in 

468  and  469,  with  especial  consideration  of  line  and  color.  The  making 
of  an  afternoon  gown,  using  light  weight  fabrics.  Required  of  Home 
Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art,  six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Dressmaking  I.  Fee, 
$1  qq  Miss  Carpenter 

471. Art  Needle  Work — Making  of  needle  work  sample  book;  design 

and  practical  work  in  embroidery.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II. 
Fee,   $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

'  472. Millinery — The  making  and  covering  of  a  buckram  frame;  the 

making  of  a  wire  frame  and  sewing  of  straw  braid.  Required  of  Home 
Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  CarPenter 

473.— Tailoring— The  making  of  a  wool,  tailored  suit.  Elective,  four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Dressmaking  I.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

474.— Demonstration  Course— This  course  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  present  in  a  public  way  problems  in  cookery,  laundry 
practice  and  sewing.  Demonstrations  that  shall  suit  typical  state  condi- 
tions are  planned  and  given  by  the  individual  student.  Prerequisites, 
Foods  I,  II,  HI,  and  Sewing  I  and  II.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year.     Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 

475._lTeachers'  Course— A  consideration  of  methods  of  presentation, 
the  principles  underlying  the  planning  of  curricula  and  equipment,  prac- 
tice in  planning  of  curricula  and  equipment  to  meet  typical  conditions  in 
the  state,  and  observation  of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the 
college,  and  of  teaching  in  nearby  towns.  Required  of  all  Home  Eco- 
nomics students.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
senior  year.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  Home  Economics  offered  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Text:  "Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Edu- 
cation," Cooley,  and  "Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science,"  Kmne. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 
476.— Household  Economy— The  historical  development  of  the  home; 
the  present  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community;  problems  of  the 
modern  household,  economic  and  social.  Open  to  junior  and  senioi 
students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading,  class  discussion.  Mlss        1S0* 

477— Special    Problems— An    opportunity    for    the    working    out 
special  problems  that  arise  along  home  economics  lines,  and  for  whicl 
students  are  prepared  by  training  and  prerequisite  work  of  the  first  three 
years  of  college.      Elective,   four  hours  attendance,   two   credits,   seconc 
semester,  senior  year.    Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpentei 

478.__Institutional  Cookery— Courses  in  institutional  cookery  will  In 
offered  the  first  and  second  semesters  1917-1918.  "Elective,  two  credits 
junior  and  senior  years.     No  fee. 


Horticulture  oo 

HORTICULTURE 

E.    P.    SANDSTEN „      - 

h/goo™er'.:: Ass,stant  ?Tsr 

Instructor 

501._Plant  Propagation— This  subject  is  required  of  all  agricultural 
students.     Methods  and  practices  employed  in  propagating  plan? "a  br  e 
.  udy  of  the  cultural  methods  used  in  the  growing  of  orchards  and  garden 
crops  m  Colorado.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
ual  oTho  t76^     ^L    Ba"ey'S  "NUrS6ry  B°°k"  a"d  ^Laboratory  Mai 

read  "F™  t  r  '        °°d'     In  adAM°n'  the  Students  are  r^uired  to 

read     Fruit  Growing  ,n  Arid  Regions,"  Paddock  and  Whipple.     A  com- 
plete set  of  notes  is  also  required.  Mr    s^dst,T 
502.— Vegetable  Gardening—The  history,  classification,  development1" 
culture,  and  methods  of  improvement  of  the  various  garden  vegetables 
commeTf  adaPta.Mlity  of  the  ai*-»t  ^rden  crops  for  home  use  and 
commercial  production,  and  to  their  adaptation  to  the  different  districts 

tin    »   TZ         SfS  Particular1^     No^s,  and  outside  reading  in  bulle- 
tins and  other  publications  relating  to  the  subject.     Three  hours  attend- 

ture6'  thTre6xetCre^tS'  rr  S6meSter'  3Uni°r  year-     Re«uired  *  Ho^ul 
ture.     Text.        Garden   Farming,"   Corbett.  Mr    Gardner 

nmtnvf  'I"8,""*11  Fru;ts— A  WtemaUe  study  of  the  history,  methods  of 
culture    grading    packing,  and  marketing  of  small  fruits.     Required  of 
horticultural  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester 
junior  year.    Text:     Card's  "Bush  Fruits,"  Revised  Edition.  SemeSter' 

k(\a      t»        i  Mr-   Gardner 

504.— Pomology— A  systematic  study  of  the  orchard  fruits  classifi- 
cation, history,  principles  and  practices  as  they  obtain  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems  of  fruit 
growing  in   the   irrigated   Rocky   Mountain   fruit   districts.      Required   of 
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horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.  Lectures.  Texts:  "Productive  Orcharding,"  Sears;  "The 
Apple  "  Wilkinson.  In  addition,  students  will  be  required  to  read,  "Prin- 
ciples'of  Fruit  Growing,"  Bailey.  Mr.  Sandsten 

505.— Pomology  Laboratory— A  systematic  study  of  different  vari- 
eties of  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  their  description  and  classifica- 
tion Actual  work  in  grading  and  packing,  selecting  and  preparing  fruits 
for  exhibition,  and  practice  work  in  judging.  Taken  in  connection  with 
course    504       First  semester,   senior   year,    three   hours   attendance,    one 

Mr.  Sandsten 
credit 

506  —Thesis— This  course  is  offered  only  to  senior  students  in  Horti- 
culture Some  special  problem  or  experiment  is  taken  up  and  completed. 
No  class  work  is  required,  but  aside  from  performing  the  laboratory  work 
connected  with  the  problem— outside  reading  is  required.  At  the  end  of 
the  semester,  the  student  is  required  to  present  the  result  of  the  work 
in  manuscript  form.     Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours 

_    ,.f  Mr.  Sandsten 

attendance,  one  credit. 

507  —Floriculture— Lectures  on  general  greenhouse  construction  and 
management,  composition  of  soils  for  greenhouse  plants;  the  history, 
classification,  development,  propagation,  and  methods  of  manipulation 
and  culture  of  the  various  florists'  crops.  The  care  of  house  plants  and 
the  growing  of  flowers  out-of-doors.  Required  of  horticultural  students, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Must  be 
accompanied  by  508.     Text:     "Principles  of  Floriculture,"  White .^^ 

508 —Floriculture     Laboratory— Given     in     connection     with     5  07 
Actual  work  connected  with  the  recognition  and  manipulation  of  green- 
house plants.     Notes  of  the  work  are  required  to  be  kept  for  reference 
Required  of  horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours 
H  ,..  Mr.  Gardner 

attendance,  one  credit. 

509.— Landscape  Gardening— Different  styles  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  forms  of  architecture  and  loca- 
tions. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  hardy  "hade  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials,  and  their  grouping.  Subject  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Colorado.  Accompanied  by  course  510  Required  of  hort - 
cultural  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second^  semester, 
senior  year. 

510— Landscape  Gardening  Laboratory— Taken  in  connection  with 
509.  Measuring  and  laying  out  private  and  public  grounds;  P^Parmg 
plans  and  specifications;  furnishing  estimate  of  cost  and  genera .work 
nlant  for  planting.  Familiarization  with  the  names  and  habit  of  the 
ari  u  tre'es  and  P.ants  used  in  landscape  gardening.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  places  where  object  lessons  may  be  obtained.  Second  semester^  semor 
year,  three  hours  attendance,  one  credit. 

5,1  —Forcing  Vegetables  and  Fruits— Theory  and  practice  of  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass,  and  the  possibilities  that  are  open 
along  that  line.  Lectures  and  Moratory  work  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actua  work  connected  with  the 
growing  of  the  crops.     Required  in  the  horticultural  course;  not  elective 


Language  ^ 

in  other  courses.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year  Reference  books,  "The  Forcing  Book,"  Bailey,  and  Frutts 
and  Vegetables  Under  Glass,"  Turner  T   r 

512._ExPerimental    Horticulture-Experimental    methods'"' as"  p'rac- 
t.ced  m  the  experiment  stations,  to  tabulate  results,  and  present  ng  the 
same  m  bulletin  form.     A  critical  study  of  experiment  station  burette 
and  reports.     Assigned  reading  and  reports.     Required  of  hort.cultu  a 
students;  not  elective  for  others.     Three  hours  atteudance,  thre    credits 
second  semester,  senior  year.  inree  credits, 

>s<<f       »!„..<.  u     ■   *•  Mr-  Sandsten 

ol3.— Plant  Evolufon  and  History  of  Cultivated  Plants— A  critical 
review  of  past  and  current  literature  on  plant  evolution,  and La more 
deaile 1  study  of  horticultural  plants,  their  origin  and  economic  import- 
ance.   Requ.red  of  horticultural  students;  not  elective.     Second  semester 

oTthe  urHke"0  h°UrS  aUendanCe'  ^  CredUS'     T«t:     B«  "Survtal' 

Mr.  Sandsten 


LANGUAGE 

SARAH     I.     KETTLE Professor 

•rn  551'  ™ 2— First  Year  French-A  course  in  grammar,  prose  compo- 
smon,  reading  and  conversation.     Alternative  required  of  sophomores  in 

ester.     Text.    Chardenal's  "Complete  Course."     Selected  reading. 

**q    k*a       o  *  *r        ^  Miss  Kettle 

tion     Thif  nT,  If",  French-A  cou™>  '"  reading  and  conversa- 

terature       Ph      T         T'  ^  °'  m°dern  ^"^  PTOSe  and  «*»"*> 
117  J  fh0netlcs-      Prerequisites,    551,    552.      Elective,    Ave   hours 

attendance,  five  credits  each  semester.  Miss  ^ 

555,  556—First  Year  Spanish-A  course  in  grammar,  prose  corn- 
et n?^1"6  and  conversation-  with  special  emphasis  placed  on 
making  this  language  of  practical   use   to   those   whose   work   will   take 
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them  among  Spanish-speaking  people.  Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
mores in  Home  Economics  course.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
each    semester.      Text:      Hills    and    Ford's    "Spanish    Grammar." 

Miss  Kettle 

557,  558. A  three  hour  course  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  to  the 

student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  Spanish  grammar,  so  that  the  language 
may  be  quickly  and  correctly  acquired.  Miss  Kettle 

559,  560. First  Year  German — A  course  in  grammar,  pronunciation, 

and  reading.     Offered  alternately  in  odd  years  with  5  61,  562.     Elective. 

561,  562. Second   lear  German — Reading  selected  masterpieces  of 

German  prose;  conversation.  Offered  alternately  in  even  years  with  559, 
560.     Prerequisites,  559,  560.     Elective. 

563,  564. German — Offered  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject in  college.  This  course  aims  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
German  already  studied  and  includes  prose  composition,  phonetics,  con- 
versation, and  the  reading  of  current  literature,  especially  scientific 
bulletins  and  newspapers.  Prerequisites,  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
German   grammar.      Elective,   five  hours    attendance,    five    credits    each 

semester. 

565  566.— Scientific  German— A  practical  course  designed  primarily 
to  fulfill' the  needs  of  those  who  wish  the  working  knowledge  required  to 
read  German  technical  literature.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  secure  pro- 
ficiency in  the  reading  and  translation  of  scientific  German.  Prerequisite, 
a  good  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  Elective.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits. 


Note-  The  five-hour  courses  in  second  year  French  and  German  are 
divided  into  divisions  of  three  hours  and  two  hours.  Students  may  elect 
one  without  the  other. 

LIBRARY 

CHARLOTTE    A.    BAKER Librarian 

MARION  V.   HIGGINS Assistant 

CLARA  A.  GLIDDEN Assistant 

ETHEL    HULL Assistant 

location  and  Building.— The  Library  is  south  of  the  group  of  me- 
chanical buildings  and  faces  the  men's  tennis  courts.  It  is  entered  through 
a  central  hall  which  is  arched  into  a  reading-room  eighty  by  fifty  feet. 
This  general  reading-room  has  windows  on  three  sides  and  three  skylights, 
making  it  exceptionally  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Stacks  abut  from 
the  walls  forming  alcoves  along  the  windows.  The  tables  in  the  alcoves 
and  throughout  the  room  give  a  seating  capacity  for  one  hundred  and 

seventy-five.  ,. 

At  the  left  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is  the  agricultural  document  reading- 
room  The  second  door  at  the  right  leads  into  the  stack  for  the  books 
which  circulate.  In  the  basement,  is  a  room  for  debate  work,  an  addi- 
tional   stackroom    for    documents,    and    rooms    for    duplicate    periodicals 

and  books.  ■  „  .J 

Books  and  Arrangement.— The  college  library  is  for  the  use  of  the 

entire  college.     It  now  numbers  about  40,000  books  and  50,000  pamph- 
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lets,  and  consists  of  a  general  library  and  eleven  departmental   Hh,»,.( 

n?ca,TneiS  XT'"  "D  •*  S00d  *"""*<  C°1IeCti°n  «S^SE  Id  tot 
meal  lines.  The  experiment  station  has  its  library  in  a  separate  building 
In  the  Main  Reading-room  are  the  reference  books  the  refere„0» 
periodicals  with  such  magazine  indexes  as  Poole,  Readers'  Guide  Readers' 
Gu.de  Supplement,  Industrial  Arts  Index,  Agricultural  Index,  and  various 
general  indexes.  This  room  also  shelves  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  books  and  periodicals  in  this  room  are 
placed  here,  because  they  have  a  special  value  for  reference  work  They 
answer  many  questions  directly  and  provide  a  starting  point  for  more 
extended  research.  Every  student  should  become  familiar  with  the  general 
encyclopedias,  statistical  compilations,  and  periodical  indexes 

In  the  Agricultural  Document  Iteading-room  are  collected'the  publica 
t.ons  o    the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  togeth  r  w 1th  the" 
publications  of  the  various  state  experiment  stations  and  state  boards  of 
agriculture.    This  room  also  has  the  government  card  catalog  of  the  Ite 
experiment  station  publications,  and  all  government  indexes 

Books  which  circulate  are  shelved  in  the  main  floor  stack  They  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  scheme  of  classification.  The  shelves 
are  abeled.  If  yon  can  not  find  what  you  need,  use  the  dictlnary  card 
catalog,  or  ask  for  help  at  the  lending  desk 

The  Dictionary  Card  Catalog  is  opposite  the  lending  desk  at  the 
entrance  to  the  main  reading  room.     Printed  directions  for  its  use  are 

htght^  t^alog:8  ^  -  "  P°SSible  —  *  —  --  « 

,„n  G"ts-—F™m  tlme  t0  "me,  the  library  has  received  gifts  of  private 
collections.  These  now  consist  of  the  Annie  Jones,  Louis  B.  Prance  and 
Barton  O.  Aylesworth  collections,  and  the  Theodosia  Ammons  Memorial 
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Library.     It  occasionally  receives  gifts  of  separate  volumes  and  documents 

°f  "TwrhTndr^d  fifty-two  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  regularly 
donated  to  the  library.  Most  of  the  papers  of  the  state,  besides  a  large 
number  of  technical  papers  from  the  United  States  and  other  countr.es 

are  included  in  this  list.  . 

Docu.nents.-By  United  States  law,  all  agricultural  libraries  are  de- 
positaries This  means  that  they  are  "authorized  to  receive  copies  01 
eve  y  Publication  printed  by  the  government  and  made  for  distribution. 
Alt  such  books  and  documents,  when  received  at  their  proper  libraries 
shall  be  kept  there  and  not  removed  from  their  places.  Library  of 
Congress  cards  have  been  bought  for  all  government  publications  as  far 
as  has  been  possible.  All  of  these  documents  are  arranged  according  to 
the  government  scheme  of  classification. 

Library  Regulations—All  students  who  have  paid  their  library  fee 
are  entitled"  to  borrow  books.  The  town  people  "^  borrow  bo*.  ^ 
paying  ten  cuts  for  each  book  or  pamphlet,  and  may  have  the  free  use 

°f  °V£%:ZXL  for  a  fixed  period.  A  book  which  at  one  time  may 
be  borrowed  for  two  weeks,  at  another  time  may  be  in  reserve  and  can 
not  be  talen  from  the  library  except  for  the  periods  when  the  building  „ 

Cl°SeLerved  books  are  books  which  are  shelved  back  of  the  lending  desk 
at  the  request  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  library  wheu  they  prove  to  b 
In  active  demand  by  a  number  of  students,  all  of  whom  have  an  equal 
righ      o  their  use.     Books  that  are  in  circulation  must  often  be  called  in 
le  Placed  on  the  reserve  shelves.     Do  not  assume  you  can  get  the^us 
of  a  reserved  book  the  evening  before  an  ass.gnmnet  is  due      Too  many 
o  hers  m      do  the  same.    To  be  sure,  you  may  have  a  book  wben  you  have 
altee  hour    come  into  the  library  and  engage  it  ahead  by  signing  the 
Proper  application.     Books  may  be  engaged  for  not  more  than  four  day 
fn  advance  of  their  use.     Reserved  hooks  are  lent  for  reference  use  for 

°,,e  ^s'-Fines  on  reserved  books  are  ten  cents  for  the  first  fifteen 
minu^    five  cents  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fifteen  minutes;  an 
five  cents  for  each  subsequent  hour.     Fines  on  all  other  loans  are  five 
cents  a  day  for  each  separate  book  and  pamphlet     To  ^ow  when  you 
book  is  due,  examine  the  last  date  on  your  card,  or  the  date  on  yot 

^^"yt^-The  "brary  staff  is  for  the  use  of  the  students 
and  wm  cneerTully  give  all  assistance  possible  to  the  student  body.     A 
SS  il  a  stn  library,  the  staff  must  he  busy  at  odd ^  minutes j, ,th e  erica 
work    but  this  work  will  be  dropped  whenever  a  student  needs  help, 
student  should  hesitate  to  make  his  wants  known. 

Library  Hours.-The  library  is  open  on  college  days  from  8.00  a.  m 
to  9-30  p.  m.  excepting  12:30  p.  m.  to  1:00   p.  m.,  and  6.00  p.  m. 
7-00  p.  m.     On  Saturdays  the  library  closes  at  5:30  p.  m 

Vacation  hours  are  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m.,  and  1:00  p.  m. 
4:00  p.  m. 
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Inter  Library  Loans  and  Extension Books  not  needed  at  th 

for  other  work,  and  not  subject  to  specia.  restrictions  "    .  be   ent  to'o Uer 
libraries  in   the  state   tor  the   use  of  their  natron,      wh  , 

exists,   books   wi»   be   ient   to   res.onZT^Z^T^l^Zl 

and  one  region  'a  ""  T^ Ted  tT  ^denT  'T^  TO* 
library  are  usually  chosen  from  tlis  course  T^  I T *  '"  the 
Guides  That  Should  Be  Known  and  How  To  ^*'      ^^ 

use  o^rBbLrat^^thTr  T"  "  **"**"  ab0Ut  th° 
Each  group  is  given  thSITectures  *""  ^^  "  SmaU  ^»»s- 

MATHEMATICS 

S.    L.    MACDONALD.  . 

PIERRE    ROBINSON     "" -Professor 

Instructor 

needs'ot  ZVs^TZVT^t  7  ""  *  ^  the 

factor   for  education   and   CUH  ire       Z^L?"™^  ^  &  Str°ng 

through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years    '  con^«ously   taught 

Passed0^"  dteT^blcho8  ^Z  "  "*«  f°r  StUdents  wh°  ha- 
The  treatment  of  nes  X  and  To  .  CredU  ^  P'ane  Ge°metry  °^ 
Descriptive  Geometry   and  »£  »«  '"  SPa°e'  aS  a  fundam^tal  for 

Spherical  Trigonome^v  are  t  t  "T^  °'  tbe  SPhere"  aS  leadinS  to 
Arts  divisl„„g  Sui'site   enf™?  "^     ReQUired  ,n  MeChan" 

>nce,  freshman  year  nr^^  I  requirements.     Three  hours  attend- 

ee,,"  VoZn^ZT^^     ^^  ™TT  "^ 

ne  SSXISS^-  'a  rf  —  -  a«dJScSSS 
heorem,  the  proTressLf en      ?  '  ^'^  ta  the  °rder  given:  bin°mial 

Graphical  reprse„ta0risfr  n™*™'  and  the  the0ry  of  e0«ati°^ 

nd  Agricultural  d  v  Z        ™quen  ly  used-     »<*»««»  in  Mechanic  Arts 

ttendance    two  and  onenLaf     Tr6^  H°me  Economic-     Five  hours 

ear.     Tex  ■     R,e"°  anSpr  th  •    'i"1  ^  ""*  S6meSter'   freshma'1 

Kietz  and   Crathorne's  "College  Algebra." 

603._PIa„e   and    w,-     ,    ™  .       Ml*'  Macdonala  and  Mr.  Robinson 

eometrir  r»T \?        SPhe«™l    Tr,gonometry_preference    is    given    to 

«of  S  .  ™SbaI  ZZU\m:VS  iD  the  de-Io'»a-t  o,  the  lormn- 

entally  in  dealing  wUh tW  ,  V"      *  "^  °'  l0Sarith™  "Omes  inci- 

oealmg  with  the  general  plane  and  spherical  triangles.    Special 
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tural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Divisions,  and  an  alternative  in  ho 

Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits,  second  half  of  first  sem 

rrovf.      rrnnville's  "Trigonometry, 
ester,  freshman  year.     Text.     Granville  s^   ^^  and  Mr   Robinson 

604      Analytic  Geometry-The  following  topics  are  treated   in  the 

retoUrrr^,^^erryear)  second  —^ 

ZZttZZ  ~BB  SSSK 

Beared  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  •^■^^  ..Elementary 
semester,  sophomore  year.^    Text,      bnyoei    <*  ^    Macdonald 

Textbook  on  the  Calculus."  integral    is 


. .....  .* -ssrwsf.'SiW A'""" """ "  °" 
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to  length  of  curves,  areas,  surfaces,  solids,  water  pressure,  averages  and 
center  of  gravity.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  five  hours  attend- 
ance, five  credits,   second   semester,   sophomore   year.  Mr.   Macdonald 

607.— Astronomy— This  course  is  offered  even-numbered  years  as 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  and  odd-numbered  years  as  Engineering  Astron- 
omy. The  department  has  an  observatory  equipped  with  a  four-inch 
refracting  equatorial  telescope,  and  a  fair  reference  library.  The  course 
is  open  to  upper  classmen  upon  consultation.  Prerequisite,  603.  Three 
hours  attendance,   three  credits,   second  semester.  Mr.   Macdonald 

608.— Method  of  Least  Squares— Designed  for  students  in  Civil 
Engineering.  Prerequisites,  604,  605.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  second  semester.  Text:  Merriman's  "Method  of  Least' 
Squares-"  Mr.  Macdonald 

609— Graphical  Methods— Designed  for  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  special  attention  being  given  to  complex  number  and  hyper- 
bolic functions.  Prerequisites,  605,  606.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  second  semester.  Text:  Moulton's  "Introductory  to 
Astronomy'"  Mr.  Macdonald 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

•J.  W.  LAWRENCE Professor 

L.  D.  GRAIN Professor  and  Head  of  Department 

ALBERT  CAMMACK Associate  Professor 

5    \  ROSS Instructor 

H.    J.    WILSON Instructor 

R.    A.    BRADLEY Instructor 

H.   A.    SCHOTT Instructor 

651.— Carpentry  and  Joinery— Textbooks  and  lectures.  Study  of  the 
cutting  edges  of  various  wood-working  tools  and  the  means  of  keeping 
them  in  good  order;  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  each  tool  and 
its  manner  of  acting  on  the  material;  the  shrinkage  and  warping  of  woods 
and  the  different  modes  of  sawing  into  lumber,  and  the  various  forms  and 
uses  of  framing  and  other  joints.  The  strength  of  various  timber  joints 
in  building  construction  is  considered.  Required  of  students  in  Mechanic 
Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one 
credit.     Text  by  Goss.  „        ' 

a*o      t.        •  ^  Mr-  Wilson 

652.— Drawing— Care  and  use  of  instruments  and  the  making  of 
practice  drawings.  Lettering.  Problems  in  orthographic  and  isometric 
projections  and  the  development  and  intersection  of  surfaces.  Required 
of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year  six 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  French.  Mr    ross 

653  -Bench  Work  in  Wood—Embraces  the  manipulation  of  the 
tools  in  their  various  application.  Students  work  from  drawings  Cases 
benches  boxes,  foundry  flasks,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  articles  are 
made.  Required  m  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  division  first  or 
$2C00     SemeSter'  freshman  ^ear>  six  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee, 

a^A       m*    ^.       „r    ,  Mr-  Wilson 

654.— Machine  Work  in  Wood— There  are  given  examples  of  straight 
turning^cutting  in   and   squaring   off;    concave,   convex,   and   compound 
*On  leave  of  absence. 
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curves-  handles  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  examples  in  chuck  work 
n  separate  and  combined  pieces.  Rehired  in  the  Mechamc  Arts  dmsion 
first  semester,  freshman  year,  four  honrs  attendance,  one  and  one-th.d 

Credlti5-m-awin0g-The  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  the  making  of 

man  year,  six  honrs  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  *o.00.  ^  ^^ 

657._Descrlptive  Geomefy-The  principles  ^f^lTsZ- 
tion,   development,   etc.,   illustrated  by   a  ^ /"^J™ Squired 

snss  ^-.ssssk  i=~  year, «.  h0UrS 

attendance,  five  credit,     Prerequisite,  655.    Text  by  Miller.  ^    ^^ 

fi^8_Boilers-The  various  forms  are  carefully  studied.     Injectors 
pump"  —Irs,   feed-water  heaters,   and   ec— -ec^-cial 

C°nSiderf  °;ith  ^V^rtiaUvTr^ncllf    Quired    in    the 
ZrantXin^g'urse,  first  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours 

,a,M><™  ol  ...  »™>  »»  "    ""t~„     V.,«ir,d  in  M«b«.i«.l   ■»• 

credits.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  603.     Text  by  ^    Cammack 

„      .      ...  „  Tiwincs Theory  and  construction  of  gas 

660-Internal  Combustion  Engines      ibe     y  and 

and  oil  engines,  igniters,  governors   etc.    The    tudy  of M^  ^ 

able  gas  and  oil  engines,   such   as   are   used  i  automobile 

contracting  work  and  upon  *«™  "^J"™    ^/J  hours   atte„dance, 
engine,      Elective,   first   semester,   sen  or ^  year    th  ^ 

three    credits.     Prerequisites,    Chemistrty  ^    Cammack 

Streeter.  Drafting  room  work 

661_Kineniatic  drawing  and  Machine  ^^^Zcs  and  kine- 
taking  up  practical  applic a  ions  o P™^^  fastenings  such  as  set 
matics,  also  the   design  of   ele™ent*ry  second  semester,  junior 

screws,  bolts,  keys,  gibs  »»«*;*'  by  Reid  and  Reid. 
year,  four  hours  attendance,  four  credits.     Text  oy  Cammack 
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663— Foundry— Students    are    taught    by    lectures,    recitations    and 

actual  work,  how  to  charge  and  manage  the  cupola,  brass  furnace,  and 

core   oven"     Castings   of   brass,   iron   and   other   metals   and   alloys   are 

made.     Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  junior 

vear   six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

year,  six  uou  =  ^  Cammack  and  Mr,  Bradley 

663— Pattern  Making— Examples  of  plain  work;  core  work;  pulley 
work;  pipe  work;  gear  work;  core  boxes,  their  use  and  construction,  are 
liven  Required  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester, 
junior  year.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.       ^    ^ 

664—Machine  Shop  Tools-Textbook  and  lectures.     The  aim i  to to 

familiarize  the  student  with  up-to-date  methods  under  various  conditions 
of  pract  ce  and  with  such  machines  and  appliances  as  do  not  come  under 
Ms  immediate  observation  in  our  shops.  Elective  second  semester,  junior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Vandervoort.^^ 

665,-Machlne  Design-Includes  designs  of  rivited  joints,  shaft  and 
•  ^niin^  bearings  etc  Elective,  first  semester,  junior  year,  six 
ao^rs  att^d^e  tb"^  credits.  Text  by  Reid  and  Reid.  Mr.  Cammack 
666.1-Machine  Work  in  Metols-A  shop  course  comprising  bench 
drill  press  shaper,  planer,  lathe  and  milling  machine  exercises.  Also  the 
rules  governing  the  use  and  care  of  small  tools,  accurate  measurements, 
finishing  cutting  speeds,  and  general  principles  underlying  the  opera  ion 
nf  all  classes  of  machine  tools  are  presented.  Prerequisite,  653,  654  656, 
662  R  q"red  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semeste, -junior 
year,  ten  hours  attendance,  three  and  one-third  credits.     Fee,  , 2^00.  ^ 

667 -The  Steam  Engine  and  Valve  Gears  are  studied  in  their  various 
forms  in  detoU  The  department  has  appliances  necessary  for  complete 
engTne  tests  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  valves  The 
studv  of  traction  and  portable  steam  engines,  such  as  are  used  in  in- 
dustrial plants  upon  contracting  work  and  upon  highways  and  farm. 
Var^s  its   of  ^team   torb ines   are   token   up   ^  —sons  ^ e 

^Z: rLHeX  y^Hree  hours  attendance,  three  credit, 

605.     Text  by  Meyer  and  ?^^  ot  the  various  torms  0f  power 

669—Transmission  of  Power     A  study  o  transmission. 

Srr^^^r-;  ^hours  attendance,  two^redij 

FT6r7o-MHL  Design-A  course  in  the  proper  designing  of  various 
macuine^nstnd  compete  machines.  Elective  first  semester,  senior 
year,  three  hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third  credits.         ^   ^^ 
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071. — Specifications  and  Contracts — Complete  working  drawings  for 
some  particular  problem  are  made,  the  specifications  are  made,  and  a 
form  of  contract  for  such  a  problem  is  carefully  worked  out.  Study  of  the 
laws  governing  contracts  and  specifications.  Elective,  first  semester, 
senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Johnson. 

Mr.  Crain  and  Mr.  Davis 

672. — Seminar — The  consideration  of  articles  of  interest  appearing 
in  the  current  technical  papers  and  magazines.  Elective,  first  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Crain 

673. — Materials  of  Machines — The  study  of  combustion,  fuels,  fur- 
naces, and  refractory  materials,  especially  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel.  A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  metals  and 
alloys  used  in  machine  construction;  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Prere- 
quisite, Chemistry  151.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.    Text  by  Smith.  Mr.  Crain 

674. — Machine  Shop — Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Six  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Prere- 
quisite, 666.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Cammack 

675. — Machine  Shop — Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisite, 666.  Four  hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third  credits.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Cammack 

676. — Engineering  Design — The  design  and  arrangement  of  power 
plants,  shops  and  factories.     Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
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second  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  -dite^re- 

requisite,  661. 

677— Railway  Mechanical  Engineering— The  design  and  construction 

of  locomotives,  the  operation  of  the  airbrake,  and  the  study  of.  different 
forms  of  signals  and  switches.     Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year   two 

hours  attendance,  two  credits.       Text  by  Wood.  Mr.  Cram 

678— Heating  and  Ventilation— The  study  and  design  of  various 
forms  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  common  use  in  modern  building.. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151  and  Physics  707.  Required  in  M^u  1 
Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.    Text  by  J.  D.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Cram 

679.-Steam  Engine  Design-It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  this  work 
conform  to  the  best  modern  practice,  and  to  supplement  the  'ustruction 
given  by  requiring  the  student  to  investigate  existing  engines  with  regard 
to  thdr  design  and  construction.  Blue  prints  of  f*"ta»  *»"£*  */. 
Prominent  manufacturers  are  also  used,  and  show  the  prevailing  forms  of 
Lgines  in  use.  Elective,  second  sem~nior  year,  three  bour^ttemV 
ance,  three  credits.    Prerequisites,  667,  661. 

680.— Compressed  Air  Machinery— The  study  of  motors,  compressors, 
hoists,  and  various  air  tools.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Prerequisite,  667.     Text  by  H.^J.  ThOT 

kelson. 

681.-Seminar-Continuation    of    672.      Elective,    second    semester, 

senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

682— Thesis— Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attend- 

JMr.  Oram 
ance,  two  credits. 

683.— Thesis— Each  senior  is  assigned  a  subject,  which  he  is  to  in- 
vestigate and  upon  which  he  must  write  a  satisfactory  thesis.  Second 
semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Cram 

684.— Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  Machinery— The  study  of 
methods  of  producing  low  temperatures  by  artificial  means,  and  the  study 
of  refrigerating  machinery.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Prerequisite,  667.  Lectures.  Jextjy 
Green. 

686.— Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory— Investigations  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  materials  of  construction  entering  into buildings  ma- 
chinery and  other  structures;  test  and  examinations  of  different  kinds  of 
boilers!  engines,  pumps,  etc.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
second  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  P^ 
requisite,  667,  674. 

Visits  of  Inspection-During  the  senior  year,  the  students  make 
visits  of  inspection  to  large  industrial  establishments  of  he  state  m 
charge  of  an  instructor.  These  visits  are  intended  to  be  of  educaUonal 
value  and  to  supplement  the  work  done  at  the  college  ^»« 
students  the  practical  application  of  many  things  taught  in  the  class 
room.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester, 
senior  year. 
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MILITARY   TACTICS 

T.  J.  J.  CHRISTIAN,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A 
*J.  A.  ROGERS,  Lieutenant,  U.  S    A 

W.    L.    BEVAN,    Captain 

T_         Assistant    Instructor    and    Armorer 

JOSEPH     DRESCHER,     Sergeant     First     Class     sTgnll 
Corps,    United  States  Army,  retired 
R.    P.    DUNHAM,    Sergeant    Twelfth    Infantry,    United 
States  Army 

W.     B     TORREY,     Sergeant     Twenty-sixth     Infantry, 
United    States   Army 

By  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Colleges 
are  required  to  teach  military  science  and  tactics.  Under  faculty  reg- 
ulations all  male  students  except  seniors  are  required  to  carry  certain 
prescribed  courses.  The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  of 
the  institution  has  been,  by  application  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
included  m  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  act  of  Congress,  June  3, 

Training  Camp.— A  camp  is  held  during  spring  vacation,  and  all 
who  attend  this  camp  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  not 
required  to  drill  in  their  junior  year.  The  expenses  of  this  camp  are 
paid  by  the  War  Department.  All  juniors  and  seniors  who  elect  to  take 
the  Advanced  Course  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  military  department  and  the  president  of  the  college 
will  be  permitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  such 
course,  during  their  junior  and  senior  years,  and  will  receive  from  the 
United  States  commutation  of  subsistence.  Three  credits  per  semester 
are  given  toward  graduation. 

No  Oath  of  Service.— No  oath  of  service  is  required  to  pursue  this 
C0Urse;  each  man  a^rees  to  complete  the  course,  after  which  he  may  be 
*Resigned. 


gfeJJSr* 


The  Members  of  the  Oifleers'  Reserve  Corp*  will  Spend  Two  Weeks  in 
Camp  Each   Summer 
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commissioned  by  the  President,  a  second  lie utenant  o ^  °™     ,. 
serve  Corps  ot  the  United  States  army    an     m £ -pen ^  ^  &  ^^ 

service  with  the  regular  army,  with i  the ran*  ^       gix  months.     shouid 
lientenant  and  $100.00  per  month  pay  i or  a  period  ^ 

be  desire  to  continue  in  the  serv.ee  o    the  Un  ted  Sta'  s  ,n  four 

raay  be  commissioned  upon  su "^"^ J""™  "wopWb  History,  Sur- 
subjects:      Elementary  French,  G™  "^^^sb,  French,  German 

ras  ^^sss^s^s^  or  M,^  -  - 

Field  Engineering.  roneress  Juiy  17,  1914,  all  supplies  may  be 

Uniforms.— By  act  of  Congress  Juiy        '  th     govern- 

year's  estimates,   as  follows: 

Blue  cap  with  ornaments 

Blue  coat  with   ornaments 

Blue  trousers  with  stripe 

Freight    - 

$10.31 

Complete  blue  uniform 

and  to  each  cadet  doing  drill.  Mid-Range  and  6 

Target  Range.-An  excel  ent  Ta  get  Range  o  ^  ^  ^  J 

Long-Range  targets  is  provided.  sP"nf  vac° ,  firing>  intrenchments 
range  and  all  cadets  ^^^^^\^Ll  ar*  home  hy  the 
and    tactical    exercises.      All    expense     o  .g  taken    and 

War  Department.     Especial  care  of  the   neait 

proper  instruction  in  hygiene  is  &™'  Q  of  military  training  both 

Importance  of  Training.— The  importance  nt  thereon  is 

to  the  Individual  and  to  the  state,  »»*£££  Attention  to  the 
here  unnecessary,  although  it  may  not  ^^B^  habits  of  order- 
oenefits  coming  to  the  student  through  physuart  tra  n  g  ^^  Qf 
liness,    obedience    and    precision,    and    from         pe 


$1.10 

,    5.45 

.    3.26 

.50 
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responsibility  and  knowledge  gained  in  organization.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  military  instruction  in  connection  with  school  work,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Agricultural  College  is  the  only  state  institution  where  such 
a  department  exists,  has  led  the  authorities  to  make  the  work  as  thorough 
as  possible;  so  that  every  able-bodied  male  student  may  become  a  well- 
instructed  soldier,  capable  of  rendering  good  service,  able  to  organize 
direct  and  instruct  others.  In  fact,  each  cadet  becomes  a  potential  officer 
for  our  citizen  soldiery. 

Discipline.— Such  discipline  is  imposed  as  is  designed  to  teach  pre- 
cise and  soldierly  movement  and  to  inculcate  prompt  and  subconscious 
obedience  which  is  essential  to  military  control,  and  to  make  those  who 
receive  it  able  to  direct  kindly,  firmly  and  justly,  when  called  upon  to 
command  or  to  take  their  place  in  industrial  organizations. 

Organization  in  the  Senior  Division.— A  battalion  of  infantrv  with 
band  and  staff  is  maintained.  Each  company  is  under  the  command  of 
a  captain  who  is  a  member  of  the  junior  or  senior  class.  Captains  and 
lieutenants  are  selected  from  the  junior  class  by  examination.  Sergeants 
and  corporals  are  chosen  from  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes,  by 
examination. 

A  Junior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  with  all 
the  privileges  and  allowances  of  the  Basic  Course  of  the  Senior  division 
is  established  for  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Basic  Course  is  completed  in  three  years  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture or  Junior  Division,  and  in  two  years  in  the  College  or  Senior 
Division. 

Contract  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. — Any  member  of  the  Senior  Divi- 
son  who  has  completed  two  academic  years  of  service  in  that  division, 
who  has  been  selected  for  further  military  training  by  the  president  of 
the  college  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  to  secure 
the  commutation  of  subsistence  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  must  sign 
the  following  contract: 


19. 


In  consideration  of  commutation  of  subsistence  to  be  furnished  to 
me  in  accordance  with  law,  I  hereby  agree  to  continue  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  during  the  remainder  of  my  course  in  The  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


A  Company  of  the  College  Battalion 
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BASIC  COURSE 

SST'-lSS^CSi    hygiene.      Reared,    first    semester, 

non/rtrrra^nuon   devoted  ^^^^^^ 
mo„ies;   manuals;   bayonet  combat ,     ntrench ent fir  ^  ^ 

range  and  gallery  pract.ee.     Lectures     Senera  obligations  of  citi- 

*  military  >«-££*£  States  an d  mU.tary  ^b  ^^ ;    ^ 
zenship;    service    of    information,    e  semester,    fresbman 

sanitation   for   small   commands.      Reared,   second  ^ 

year,    three    hours    attendance,    one   credit       Texts, 
Training"  and  "Infantry  Drill  "^^^A^oombat  firing  if 

sanitation    and    expedients.      "ed,^    rst     emester         p  ^ 

three  hours  attendance,   one  credit.     Text,      lntantry 

Problems-Signaling;    semaphore   and   flag^  fi    t  aid^    W  ^^ 

table   by   constructing   to   scale,    »*«£™^  terrain  as  represented 
bridges,  etc.     Comparison  of  ground [form,  w  te  £  ^^ 

on  map;  range  practice      ^^ ^^'^al   problems  of  patrolling, 
tion  and  security   (illustrated  by small  tactic      p  ^   ^^ 

ssj  ":r:s"s- =»='  -■"■'»-  m"  "•«"'- 

tions,  U.  S.  A."  TTrP^hmen    and    sophomores    will   be    ex- 

705    (a).— Military   Camp— freshmen    an  a        y  ^ 

SS  tZ™^^l^=nrt^th-    /ours  drill  a  wee* 

^%r^^^t=^ pwi  tra,nins  two 

hours  a  w'eek  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

„„•  .«^i  Field  Studies — Duties  consistent  wilt 

706—Duties  of  Off.cers  and  «     «  in  connection  with  the 

rank  as  cadet  officers  or  ^^^^Z^t  or  units.     Military 

practical  work  and  exercises  laid  down  for  t  company   ad. 

sketcbing.      Minor   tact,  s     field   orders,         p  ^  ^^  ^ 

^r^^Siing -PS  a^ment.     Kirst  semester,  junior  year, 

five  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 
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,0,.— Continuation  of  706— Duties  consistent  with  rank  as  cadet 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Minor  tactics;  map  maneuvers- 
elements  of  international  law;  property  accountability;  methods  of  ob- 
taining supplies  and  equipment.  Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  agreement,  second  semester  junior 
year,  five  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

708— Duties  of  Officers  and  Military  Theory— Duties  consistent  with 
rank  as  cadet  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  in  connection  with 
the  practical  work  and  exercises  scheduled  for  the  unit  or  units  Military 
sketching.  Tactical  problems;  map  maneuvers;  court-martial  proceed- 
ings; international  relations;  psychology  of  war;  principles  of  strategy 
Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
agreement,  first  semester,  senior  year,  five  hours  attendance,  three 
credits. 

709.— Duties  of  Officers  and  Military  Theory,  Continued— Tactical 
problems;  map  maneuvers.  Rifle  in  war.  Military  history  and  policy 
Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
agreement,  second  semester,  senior  year,  five  hours  attendance  three 
credits. 

BATTALION    ROSTER 

•i  JA  ^^r8"^'  ^!Ute?ant  Cavalry,   TJ.    S.   A Commandant 

J.  A.  Rogers    First  Lieutenant  Field  Artillery,   TJ. R  A Commandant 

W    E    Rnnt";  ^^   ******** Assistant   to   Commandant 

iL'a^  ^        l'  *  "o* First  Lieutenant  and  Director  of  Band 

Joseph  Drescher,  Sergeant  First  Class  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A     retired 

R.   P.   Dunham,    Sergeant   Twelfth   Infantry,   U.    S.    A. 

W.   B.    Torrey,   Sergeant   Twenty-sixth    Infantry,   TJ.    S.   A. 


Field  and   Staff 

N.   Lee   Foster . 

a  I:  Niachhoeir.-. :: :.'::.■.■::.'.' .First  u^^iv  a„i  a^Z 

Second    Lieutenant 

COMPANY    A 

A    Falk 

T.  G.  Stewart.'  '.  '.'..['.  [.[  [ "'"'I  \  -CfPtai" 

a   E.  Alstead '"^"J  lieutenant 

Second   Lieutenant 

COMPANY    B 

C    E.    White 

D.  M.  Hoagland ........  .Captain 

J.    G.    Nesbit --FlrS*  L!euten^t 

Second    Lieutenant 

COMPANY    C 

C.    N.    Shepardson _ 

J.  H.   Newton .Captain 

a.  E.  Northrup.  .  .       .  \ a"FirS*   L!eute™nt 

Second  Lieutenant 

COMPANY    D 

EL    L.    Gaymon _      A 

R.   B.  Moran ^........Captain 

W.  A.   Stallings.  . .  .  " '"'"J   lieutenant 

Second   Lieutenant 

•Resigned. 
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PHYSICAL    TRAINING 

H     W.    HUGHES Director 

MISS  EDW1NA  LAYMAN Assistant  Director 

(In   charge  of  Physical  Training  for  Women) 

CLAUDE   E.   REEDS Assistant    Director 

Physical  Education  for  Women-The  object  of  the  work  in  physical 
training  is  to  help  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  health  in  body 
and  mind"  and  to  aid  in  a  nearer  approach  to  tbe  ideal  of  perfect  physica, 
mental  and  moral  development.  The  work  aims  to  be  educative  cor- 
rective and  recreative.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  general  body- 
building and  co-ordinated  movements  which  develop  alertness  decision 
concentration,  and  perfect  control  of  mind  over  body;  on  corrective  exer- 
cises "or  tbe  adjustment  of  any  defective  or  incorrect  attitude  of  the  body 
and  on  tie  recreative  exercises  and  games  wbich  cultivate  a  standard  of 
fair  play  and  add  mucb  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

Fotk  and  aesthetic  dancing  bave  been  introduced  into  the  work  and 
when  taken  from  the  educational  standpoint,  are  some  of  tbe  most  potent 
factors  in  promoting  a  graceful  carriage  with  tree,  easy  movements^ 

The  new^ayground  and  tennis  courts  have  added  mncb  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  out-of-doors  Physical  work,  and  games  suitable  to  the  season 
Physical   training   is  required    of    every  young   woman   except  the 
students  oMhe  conservatory  and  seniors.     The  work  is  given  in  three  on* 
hour  periods  each  week  (one  credit).    Uniform  gymnasium  suits  o    Ma 4 
serge   with  blouse  and  full  bloomers,  gymnasium  shoes,  a  short     u  1  skirt 
or  tennis  and  walking,  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a  tennis  racket  are  re- 
quired for  satisfactory  gymnastic  work.     The  suits  may  be  made        Pu^- 
chased  after  consultiug  the  director.     A  physical  examination  by  the  di 
rector  is  "cQuired  upon  entrance,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  every  student 
or  the  work    and  to  aid  in  the  individual  correction  of  any  possible  phy- 
sical defects    Students  Physically  unfit  for  work  at  any  time,  are  excused 
during  the  period  of  disability. 


Keeping  the  Bloom  in  the 


Cheeks  and  the  Brain  Clear  by  Healthful  Exereiae 


Physical  Training 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  Wou  the  Football  Championship  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  Twice  in   Succession 

The  Green  and  Gold,  the  field  for  women,  is  located  north  of  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  and  contains  tennis,  basketball,  and  volleyball  courts;  a 
field  sodded  for  hockey  and  other  out-of-door  games.  Provision  is  made 
for  outdoor  theatricals. 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  well  organized  under  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Physical  Director  and  comprises  work  in  six  lines,— foot- 
ball, basketball,  track,  baseball,  tennis  and  cross  country,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  organization  and  finance.  Each  is  managed  by  a  student 
elected  by  the  student  body.  All  business  matters  pertaining  to  athletics 
are  considered  by  the  council,  consisting  of  S.  L.  Macdonald,  chairman; 
H.  W.  Hughes,  Albert  B.  Cammack,  Charles  Shepardson  and  Earl  Run- 
dahl,  three  of  whom  are  members  of  the  faculty,  and  two  are  students 
elected  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty 
Athletic  Conference.  Its  athletics  are  on  a  very  firm  basis,  free  from 
debt,  with  all  athletic  teams  well  supplied  with  necessary  equipment 

Colorado  Field,  the  new  athletic  field  for  men,  is  located  south  of 
Agricultural  Hall;  the  field  for  women  is  north. 

The  field  for  men  consists  of  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  with  football 
and  baseball  fields  sodded  in  blue  grass  on  the  inside  of  the  oval  with 
steel  bleachers  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  outside  of  the  oval  contains 
two  practice  fields,  one  for  football,  and  one  for  baseball.  In  one  corner  of 
the  field  is  located  a  cement  club  house,  with  hot  and  cold  showers,  warm 
rubbing  tables,  and  lockers  to  accommodate  150  men. 

The  entire  field  is  parked  with  shrubbery  and  driveways,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence,  with  shrubbery  planted  directly  on  the 
inside. 

Physical  Education  for  Men —Physical  training  is  required  for  all 
sophomores  and  freshmen  and  is  scheduled  two  days  each  week  Exer- 
cises are  taken  from  Manual  of  Physical  Training,  United  States  Army 
Jn  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  students  taking  part  in  athletics 


!2o  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

may  be  excused  trom  the  required  physical  training  for  the  semester m 
which  they  are  engaged  in  athletics.  Students  must  take  at  least  one 
semester  of  physical  training.  The  fee  of  $1.50,  each  semester  pays  for 
ruse  of  locker  and  shower,  and  (or  a  clean  suit  and  towel  each  exercise 
1 .deposit  of  $1.00,  which  will  he  returned  if  goods  furnished  are  returned 
in  good  condition,  is  required. 


a  % 


,e  •■•;     * 
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The  1916  Champions 
PHYSICS 

the  sub  ect  aSre  carefully  considered  in  their  relation  to  ^oneeh.  . 
Ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  etc.,  are  given  careful  a ^ntl»-  ^ 
requisites,  Preparatory  Physics,  Algebra  through  quadratics.  ^m  ed 
of  Household  Economics  division,  first  semester,  freshman  ^r^w  odours 
attendance,^  credi^  Laboratory_Taken  with  751       d  fiesigned 

to  give    he  students  more  intimate  acquaintace  with  the  Phenomena 
Lfv  life  bv  performing  the  experiments  covered  by  the  subject  matter 
„f  the  text      Required  fn  Genera,  Science  and  Home  Economics  courses, 
first  semester,   freshman   year,    two  hours   attendance,   one  credit.^Fee, 

n0°753._„o„sehold  Physics-Continuation  of   751.     Second  semester, 
freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

•On  leave  of  absence. 
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T.-.4.— Household  Physics  Laboratory— Continuation  ot  752  Second 
semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.     Fee,  $1  00 

755._General  Physics— A  study  ot  mechanics  of  solidT  lfquTdT 
gases,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  A  course  intended 
o  give  genera,  knowiedge  of  the  phenomena  in  the  physical  world,  and  to 

02    fiaof S  p  ^  StUly  °f  a"  aPP"ed  SCienCe-     P'erequtelte  courses 

rl'Jik  Reqml  m  the  divlsions  ot  Agricnlture,  Mechanic  Arts  and 
General  Science,  first  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance 
three  credits.     Text  by  Kimball.  attendance, 

~,-«      ^  .  n.  Mr.  Person 

,o6.— General  Physics  Laboratory— Taken  with  755.  Experimental 
work  deseed  to  give  the  stndent  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  physical  laws  and  to  teach  him  methods  of  measurement  and  ability  to 
handle   and   manipulate   apparatus.      Required   in   the   divisions   of   Agri- 

ye«  'L      h  trVnd   General   SCieDCe'   firSt   Semester>    -phomore 

year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Texts:  Ames  &  Bliss,  and 
Miller,  Laboratory  Manuals.      Fee,    $2.00.  Mr    Goeder 

757.--General  Physics— Continuation  of  755.  Sophomore  year,  sec- 
ond semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr    Person 

758— General  Physical  Laboratory— Continuation  of  75  6  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Fee, 
<p  2. 0  0. 

pKO       .      ,.',,,,  Mr.  Goeder 

ro  .,  I59— A™Ue*  Mechanics— This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
rectat.on,  will  cover  the  practical  applications  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
side  of  forces  in  action  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics.  Numerous 
problems  illustrating  the  different  cases  are  used.  Prerequisites,  college 
algebra,  tngonomerty,  calculus.  Required,  sophomore  year,  second  se- 
mester, three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Goeder 
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Another  Corner  of  t»e  Physies  Laboratory 


760 -Electrical  Measurements-An  elementary  study  of  magnetism 

s  Bss-ss  =s  r=- p=f=: = 

lemester,  Junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  cred.ts.  ^   ^^ 
-fil       Electrical   Measurements    Laboratory    to    Accompany    760— A 

and  quantities,  and  testing,      many    ^  a  .  Tui^ptriral  En- 

moStVto-date  methods  "^^^^^"-tS^!  two 

^rrVernoT    TexT      T mWeftHl  g£,  "Element,  of  Electricity  tor 
credits.     Fee,  $1.00.     lexi.      i^"      «*       »  Mr    Alarich 

Technical  Students." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

C'  GprSoA(^orN  of  •  Rura,  '  Education  '  i'R»ra.  'se.oo, 

Visitor 
MARGARET  E.  °™^  Pro(essor  Vt  Eooca.ioo 

Assistant    Professor 

••••••:;  ;„VnM""  "*      State   Club   Leader 

^BeT^ERIOAN.V.V..... Assistant  Co,  leader 

RESIDENT  COURSES 

Those  students  who  wish  to  comply  with  the  requirements  tor  a  State 
TeaJhTr?  «  are  Biven  a  — ^fSa    ^    ,  « 

sat  r^««^^ .  —  -  - 


Rural  and  Industrial  Education  12  s 

years  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  five  years  and  later  may  be  made 
a  lite  diploma.  The  following  courses  are  offered  for  this  line  of  work- 
Methods  of  Teaching  witn  Observation,  History  of  Education,  Psychology 
Rural  Education,  and  Practice  Teaching. 

801.— Methods  of  Teaching  with  Observation— A  careful  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  classroom  instruction  will  be  made.  Classes  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  will  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  illustrate 
material  and  observation.  The  course  is  designed  to  correlate  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  practice  teaching  which  follows.  The  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter,  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  methods  of 
instruction  and  general  classroom  management  will  be  studied  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

orkrt      TX.  Miss  Durward 

802.— History  of  Education— This  course  traces  the  development  of 
educational  thought  and  practice  from  ancient  to  modern  times  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  beginning,  growth  and  present  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  America.     Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 


803.— Psychology— Required  of  those  who  expect  to  teach,  and 
should  be  elected  by  students  of  other  departments  who  are  interested  in 
their  own  mental  development.  Cannot  be  elected  below  junior  year  un- 
less with  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Five  hours  attendance 
five  credits.  ' 

804.— Rural  Education— The  work  offered  in  this  course  is  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  rural 
schools.  The  course  considers  the  development  of  agricultural  education- 
the  course  of  study  for  rural  elementary  and  high  schools;  extension 
;  rural  schools  as  community  centers;  consolidated  schools;  school 


Elective,  two  hours  attend- 


law  of  Colorado  as  applied  to  rural  districts, 
ance,  two  credits. 

805— Practice  Teaching— An  unusual  opportunity  is  given  for  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.     Open  to  seniors  only.     Unless 


A  Practice  Teacher  Giving   Instruction   in   Entomology 
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special  permission  is  given  by  the  supervisor  of  practice  teaching    no 
one  is  allowed  to  take  this  course  who  has  not  made  an  average .grade  of 
80%  during  the  three  previous  years  or  who  is  carrying  more  than  twenty 
tours  of   work   including   the   practice   teaching.      Seniors   are   given   an 
opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  departments  such  as  Home  Economics, 
Agronomy^  Animal  Husbandry,  Science,  Mathematics  and  English,  under 
a  criHc"  acher  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  departmen 
and  to  the  supervisor  of  teaching.      Credit  is  given   from   three  to  five 
hours   according  to  the  amount  and  line  o,  work  taught.         M,ss« 
806.— Course  for  Rural  Teachers-A  course  designed  to  train  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  rural  school  teaching.     The  course  of  study 
TgTven  in  full  in  the  catalog  of  the  School  of  Agriculture),  includes  a 
review  of  the  common  brauches,  with  methods  of  teaching,  special  studies 
In  agriculture  and  domestic  science  for  the  rural  schools,  together  with 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  some  of  the ^  -ighboring     .strict. 
Students  in  the  college  who  are  unable  to  take  the  full  col  lege  course 
and  who  wish  to  take  some  review  subjects  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
ounty  examinations  and  who  wish  some  special  training  for  ™^schoo 
will  find  this  course  well  adapted  to  their  needs.  Miss  Durward 

EXTENSION  COURSES 
Rural  School  Improvement-This  work  includes  the .whole  field  of 
rural  education  Surveys  are  made  and  bulletins  are  published  showing 
conditions  tthe  ruraiyand  town  schools  of  Colorado  and  suggestion 
are  made  for  their  improvement.  Educational  campaigns  are  conducted 
reoperation  with  superintendents  and  teachers  for  the  P™  of 
bringing  before  the  people  the  best  methods  of  conducting    "; 

Assistance   is   given    in   consolidating   districts,   centralizing   schools, 
the  otgan^tTon  of  high  schools,  the  transportation  of  pupils    and  sug- 
lestive8pl  ns  are  furnished  for  modern  school  buildings,  for  Playground 
and  playground  equipment.     Rural  lecture  courses  are  arranged  and  all 
forms  oTcommuni'y  social  center  activities  are  encouraged  and  promoted. 


A  Young  Woman  Practice  Teacher  in  Charge  of 


a  Class 


N.e   Dailey   Consolidated    School   at   Dailey,    Colorado-The   Large   Building 
in   the   Center  Replaced   the   Pour   Smaller   Buildings        "UU*»"S 
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The  department,  in  co-operation  with  departments  of  other  edu- 
cational institutions  and  with  organization  seeks  to  improve  the  school 
laws  of  the  state  where  the  facts  discovered  and  experience  shows  that 
changes  would  be  beneficial.  , 

Seventeen  Home  Reading  and  Correspondence  courses  are  offered  in 
school  home,  and  church  improvement.  Each  course  covers  some  phase 
of  rural  life;  and  rural  people,  men,  women  and  children  are  encouraged 
to  read  the  best  books  and  acquire  the  latest  and  best  information  about 
country  life  and  its  improvement.  Mr-  Sargent 

Information  Bureau.— The  department  acts  as  a  service  bureau  in 
school  improvement  and  rural  betterment,  and  lecturers  are  sent  to  ad- 
dress teachers'  associations  and  other  educational  meetings,  country  life 
clubs,  grange  and  farmers'  union  meetings,  and  all  country  organizations 
on  these  and  related  subjects. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.— This  work,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  a  state  club 
leader  and  an  assistant  leader  who  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  general  supervision  of  the  work.  It  ties  up  very  closely  with, 
and  is  made  a  part  of,  the  school  work  in  each  district  in  so  far  as  this 
is  possible.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  acts  as  local  leader  while  in  others 
a  rural  pastor,  an  interested  father,  mother  or  other  person  assumes  the 
leadership  and  directs  the  club  in  cooperation  with  the  school.  County 
superintendents  and  county  agricultural  agents  help  to  promote  and 
supervise  the  clubs  within  their  counties.  In  a  few  cases  county  club 
leaders  are  employed  for  the  country  schools,  while  m  town  and  city 
chools  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school  is  employed  for 
eleven  months  and  directs  the  city  clubs  during  the  summer.  Some  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  have  done  excellent  club  work  and  this  is 
being  encouraged  and  extended  as  fast  as  resources  permit. 


A  Group  of  Young 


young  Women  Who  Are  Taking  Work  in  Practice  Teaching 
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Ten  club  projects  are  offered  as  follows:  Corn,  bean,  potato  pig 
poultry,  garden  and  canning,  cooking,  sewing  and  tree  clubs.  Carefully 
prepared  lessons  for  the  season's  work  in  each  project  are  furnished  free 
to  each  club  member.  These  are  written  in  a  style  suited  to  children 
and  all  the  lessons  for  each  project  are  neatly  bound  in  pamphlet  form 

All  these  clubs  react  favorably  upon  the  rural  school  by  giving 
purpose  and  direction  to  the  course  of  study,  teaching  lessons  in  thrift 
and  industry,  and  by  interesting  country  boys  and  girls  in  the  farm  the 
farm  home  and  all  that  is  best  and  most  desirable  for  people  in  the 
country.  Mr<  Vaplon  and  Migg  Sheridan 

City  Clubs.— Garden,  canning,  cooking,  sewing  and  poultry  clubs  are 
as  suitable  for  the  city  as  for  country  children.  They  give  healthful 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to  city  children  during  vacation 
months.  They  teach  many  lessons  in  thrift  and  industry  while  unsightly 
back  yards  and  vacant  lots  are  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  This  work  is  carried  on  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  communities  and  the  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Vaplon 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

GEORGE  H.  GLOVER 

Head  of  Division,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 

I.  E.  NEWSOM Professor  of  Pathology 

HARRY  E.  KINGMAN Professor  of  Surgery 

A.   W.   WHITEHOUSE Professor   of  Anatomy 

H.  S.  EAKINS Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

FLOYD  CROSS Instructor  in  Physiology 

851.— Anatomy— This  subject  is  given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the 
aboratory.  Complete  dissection  of  the  dog  is  begun.  Ten  hours  attend- 
ance, five  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Texts:  Sisson's  "Veter- 
inary Anatomy,"  and  Bradley's  "Dissection  of  the  Dog."     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Whitehouse 

852.— Anatomy— Dissection  of  the  dog  is  finished  and  complete  dis- 
lection  of  the  horse  is  begun.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second 
semester,  freshman  year.  Text:  McFaydean's  "Anatomy  of  the  Horse." 
:"ee'  **'50-  Mr.  Whitehouse 

853.— Anatomy— Dissection  of  the  horse  is  continued.  Ten  hours 
.ttendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.   Whitehouse 

854.— Anatomy— Dissection  of  the  horse  is  finished.  Comparative 
dissection  of  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  possibly  fowl.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five 
redits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

855.— Comparative  Anatomy— An  abbreviated  general  study  of  the 
tructure  of  the  domesticated  animals,  special  attention  being  given  to 
he  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and  to  the  limbs.  Required  of 
:eniors  in  Animal  Husbandry,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits  first 
emester.     Text:    Sisson's  "Veterinary  Anatomy."    Fee,  $2.50.       Mr.  Cross 

856.— Histology— A  detailed  microscopic  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ure  of  normal  animal  tissues.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits  first 
emester,  sophomore  year.     Text:     Bailey's  "Textbook  of  Histology." 

Mr.  Eakins 
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857  —Physiology— A  study  of  the  functions  o£  the  normal  tissues  and 
organs  o'f  the  animal  body.     Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second 
semester.      Required   of    freshman    Veterinary    and    senior    Animal    Hus- 
bandry   students.      Text:      Fred    Smith's   "Manual    of    Veterinary   Physi- 
ology"    Prerequisites,   851  or  855.  Mr.   cross 
858.-Chemical  Physiology- A  study  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  and  changes  which  they   undergo  in  the 
normal  animal.      Three   hours  attendance,    three   credits,   first   semester 
sophomore  year.    Texts:     Holland's  "Medical  Chemistry"  and  Bred  Smith 
"Manual  of  Physiology."     Prerequisite,   857.  Mr    Cross 
«L —Physiology— Continuation  of  857   and  858.     Special  attention 
being  given  to  animal  nutrition  and  locomotion.     Two  hours  attendance 
two    credits,    second    semester,    sophomore    year.      Text:       Fred    Smith I 
"Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology,"  supplemented  by  lectures.       Mr.  Cross 
860._Physlology    Laboratory-Exercises    in    digestion,    examination 
of  nrine  and  detection  of  poisons.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits 
second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50.  A„,™ 
861  -Materia  Medlca-This  subject  treats  of  the  occurrence,  deriva- 
tion   physical  and  chemical  properties,  physiological  actions    official  ; ami 
other  preparations,  toxicology,  and  doses  of  drugs.     Three  hours  attend- 
ance   ttree   credits,   first   semester,   freshman   year.      Texts:      Quitman  s 
"ZerUMedica  and  Therapeutics,"  and  Holland's  "Medical^hemistry 

an<1  SSSl  ^^Continuation   of   801.      Three  hours   attend 
a„.p    three  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Mr.  taKins 

anCe863.-Materia  Medica-Continuation  of  862.     Two  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  „'„*»„„ 

864._Materia  Medica-Continuation  of  863.     Two  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year. 


The 
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865.— Pharmacy— Laboratory  instruction  in  metrology,  prescription 
writing,  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  preparation  of  official  fluid  ex- 
tracts tinctures  pills,  ointments,  liniments,  biologies.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $2.50.  Mr  Eakins 
h.  t,r?"~tT"T1,?t,iCS~A  considerati°n  of  the  use  of  remedial  agents 

wo  credTf    TDt         f     GiVeQ  by  leCtUreS'     TW0  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Prerequisite,  8  64. 

««-      rni,  ».         „  Mr-  Whitehouse 

two  p8r6;;-T,leral7tlcs-Conttauation  of  866.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr    Whitehouse 

rtnn.pTT^1''18"01,08'*'"""^  StUdy  °£  the  animaI  Parasites  affecting  the 
domesticated  animals,  economical  importance,  measures  of  control  and 
eradication.     One  laboratory  and  two  class  hours,  three  credits,  second 

z^^rm  year- Text:  Kaupp,s  "Animai  parasites  -  *~ 

k«o       v.     t  i  .  Mr-    Eakins 

869.— Meat  Inspection— A  study  of  gross  lesions  of  disease  in  food 
producing  animals;  federal,  state  and  municipal  rules  and  regulations 
governing  sanitation,  ante-  and  postmortem  inspections;  and  routine  in- 
spection methods.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semeste- 

■Wgiene^      *  *  *  A'  l  ""***"  ta  ^  ^  "* «i =" 
«^n      t»  ^  i  Mr-  Eakins 

*<0.— Pathology— A  consideration  of  disease  processes  in  general 
edema,  inflammation,  degeneration,  regeneration  and  new  growths  Ten 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text- "  Mal- 
lory  s  "Pathologic  Histology."     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr   Newsom 

871.— Bacteriology— Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  various 
Phenomena  exhibited  by  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  that  are  pathogenic 
for  animals  and  man.  Given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  Ten 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Texts- 
Buchanan  s  "Veterinary  Bacteriology"  and  Heineman's  "Laboratorv 
|  Guide/'    Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Newsom  and  Mr   ^ 

m  f  ^-—Autopsy— Required  of  all  senior  and  junior  students  whenever 
material  is  available.     No  credit.  Mr.  Newsom 

hnn  8;i3:7Laboratory  Diagnosis— Diagnosis  of  disease  by  examination  of 
body  flmds,  microscopic  examination  of  tissue  and  experimental  inocula- 

»nT'„  *  ?Clal  StreSS  1S  giVGn  t0  analysiS  0f  urine>  bl00d  examinations, 
and  detection  of  poisons.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits  first 
semester  senior  year.     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  N;wsom 

874.— Laboratory     Diagnosis— Continuation     of     873.       Four     hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Newsom 
aT,^8i75'i"SUrgiCal  Restraint— Practical  instruction  in  the  restraint  of 
animals  during  examination  or  operation.     It  includes  the  study  of  numer- 

nlS«ma,     ,and   StyleS   °f  CaSting   harnesse*>   the   demonstration   of  their 

uses  and  advantages;  the  tying  of  knots;  making  of  halters,  and  numerous 

other   appliances    used    in    handling    the    domestic    animals.      Two    hours 

tendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

<5vrr1n?76'"~SUr§eiT~General  aurS^y ;  consideration  of  the  causes,  course, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  surgical   diseases  of  the   domestic  animals. 
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Two   hours   attendance,   two   credits,    first   semester,    junior   year.      Text: 
Frohner's  "General  Veterinary  Surgery."  Mr.  Kingman 

877.— Surgery— Continuation  of  876.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

878._Operative  Surgery— Consideration   of   operative   technique   for 

specific  operations.     Taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.     Two  hours 

attendance,   two   credits,   first   semester,   senior  year.      Prerequisites,    87 G 

.  cnn  Mr.  Kingman 

and  877. 

879.— Surgical  Exercises— Practice  in  surgical  technique.  Taken 
anv  time  during  the  senior  year  when  material  is  available.     One  credit. 

49  ,n  Mr.   Kingman 

Fee,   $2.50. 

880.— Surgery— Continuation  of  87  8.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

881  —Lameness— The  causes  of  lameness,  art  of  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year'    Prerequisites,  851,  852,  853,  858.     Text:     Wyman's  "Diagnosis  of 

.   \v.     u  „  ...  Mr.  Kingman 

Lameness  in  the  Horse. 

882  —Obstetrics— The  diseases  incident  to  reproduction,  their  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in  the  clinic. 
Prerequisites,  851,  852,  853,  85  4,  87  0.  Four  hours  attendance,  four 
credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Text:      Williams'  "^^"^g^ 

883— Shoeing,  Soundness  and  Military  Practice— The  prin- 
ciples involved  in  shoeing  for  pathological  conditions  of  the  feet  of  horses. 
The  examination  of  the  domestic  animals  for  unsoundness.  The  duties 
of  the  army  veterinarian.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  ^^^.^^ 
semester,  senior  year. 


Veterinary   Clinic 
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884.— Canine  Medicine— Consideration  of  the  breeds  of  dogs  and  cats 
and  their  special  requirements  when  diseased.  Two  hours  attendance' 
two  credits    second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

«.  •  u  "~ C1,,1,c~ Junior  students  are  expected  to  assist  the  seniors  in 
their  hospital  and  clinical  work,  which  consists,  among  other  things  in 
making  daily  examinations  of  cases,  and  assisting  in  the  dressing  of 
wounds,  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the  hospital.  Five  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Mr    Kingman 

886.— Clinic— Continuation  of  885.  Five  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr    Kingman 

887.— Clinic— Seniors  are  given  preference  in  the  ambulatory  clinic 
and  assisting  with  operations,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the 
hospital.     Five  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 

eee       ™-    •        r,      .-  Mr-  Kingman 

888.— Clinic— Continuation  of  887.  Five  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,    second    semester,    senior   year.  Mr     Kingman 

889.— Theory  and  Practice— Diseases  of  a  sporadic  nature  are  first 
considered,  including  diseases  incident  to  the  respiratory,  digestive  cir- 
culatory systems,  etc.  Living  animals  are  utilized  as  far  as  possible  in 
practical  demonstration  of  various  diseases,  as  are  also  specimens  from 
the  pathology  museum.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits,  first  semes- 
ter, junior  year.  Text:  Hutyra  &  Marek's  "Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals."  Mr   Glover 

890.— Theory  and  Practice— Continuation  of  879.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance.    Five  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Text,  same  as  889*. 

on*       m  Mr-   Glover 

891.— Theory   and   Practice— Deals    principally    with    infectious    dis- 
eases,  acute   infectious   exanthematic   diseases,    acute   infectious    diseases 
with    localization    of    certain    organs,    infectious    diseases    with    special 
involvement   of   the   nervous   system;    chronic   infectious    diseases.      Five 
|  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Text,  same  as 

onn      s™_  Mr-  Newsom 

892.— Theory  and  Practice— Continuation  of  891,  and  infectious 
diseases  produced  by  protozoa.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits  sec- 
ond semester,  senior  year.  Text,  same  as  889.  Mr.  Glover 
893.— Dairy  Inspection— This  subject  embraces  the  sanitary  handling 
of.  milk,  use  of  the  scorecard,  diseases  of  dairy  cows,  adulteration  of  milk 
effect  of  improper  food  on  the  dairy  cow  and  her  products,  the  tuberculin 
test,  etc.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Prerequisites,  892  and  868.                                                        Mr    Glover 

894.— Diseases  of  Livestock— This  subject  is  devoted  to  a  practical 
consideration  of  common  accidents  and  ailments  on  the  farm;  the  care  o* 
animals  in  health  and  nursing  in  disease.  Required  of  Animal  Husbandry 
students,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.    Glover 

895.— Agricultural  Bacteriology— A  study  of  the  morphology,  physi- 
ology, and  other  phenomena  exhibited  by  bacteria  that  have  special  refer- 
ence to  milk  and  soil;  to  animal  and  plant  diseases.  Recitation  and 
laboratory  work  given  in  two  hour  periods,  in  the  laboratory.     Elective 
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for  students  in  the  agricultural  group,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester.  Texts:  Marshall's  "Microbiology  for  Agricultural  Stu- 
dents," and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."  Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Newsom 
896.— Household  Bacteriology— The  preparation  of  culture  media 
and  the  culture  and  observation  of  micro-organisms  that  are  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  home  economics.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  molds 
and  yeasts,  the  preservation  of  foods,  sanitary  milk  and  water  supply. 
Recitation  and  laboratory  work  in  two  hour  periods.  Required  of  students 
in  domestic  science,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  year.  Texts,  Buchanan's  "Household  Bacteriology"  and  Hememan  s 
"Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Newsom 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 
Instructors 

ALEXANDER  EMSLIE  (Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Boston),  Voice  Culture,  Opera, 
Oratoria  and  Chorus  Director 

HOWARD  S.  REYNOLDS  (New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music),  Instructor  in  Violin,  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, Composition,  and  Orchestra  Director 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  EMSLIE  (Simpson  Conservatory 
of    Music),    Instructor    in    Piano    and    History    of 

Music 
CLIFFORD  S.  DUNHAM  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College), 

Instructor   in   Voice 
GEORGE    E.    TOOMEY    (Cumnock    School    of    Oratory, 

Northwestern   University),    Instructor    in    Oratory, 

Public    Speaking,    Dramatic   Art 

MISS   MINNIE    SWEITZER Assistant    in    Piano 

MRS   ALICE  D.  ROOT  (Student  Conservatory  of  Music, 

of  Wooster   College,   and   Graduate   of  Commercial 

Department   College   of   Wooster,    Wooster,    Ohio), 

Instructor  in  Public  School  Music 

MISS  OPAL  GEVREZ Assistant  in   Piano 

MISS  LUCY   FRIEND Accompanist   to   the   Director 

BENNET    W.    FOLTZ Instructor    in    Cornet 

W.    E.    RUNGE ;  •  ■  " 

Instructor   in  Clarinet  and  Leader   of  the  Military 

Band 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  furnishes  carefully  prepared  courses  o 
study  in  each  of  the  various  branches  taught,  commencing  with  the  most 
elementary  in  each  specific  branch  and  carrying  its  students  through  to  he 
last  stages  of  a  finished  musical  education.  Musical  education  in  the 
West  has  steadily  advanced  so  that  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  advantages 
are  greater  at  home  than  in  the  East. 

Voice  Culture.— In  this  department  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
following:  Correct  tone  placement,  breathing,  diction,  phrasing  interpre- 
tation style,  etc.  In  the  main,  oral  exercises  are  used,  as  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated o^er  and  over  again  that  this  method  of  teaching  has  produced 

the  best  results.  .  „nripr- 

Oratorios  and  Cantatas—The  study  of  oratorios  should  be  under 
taken   only  by   the   most   advanced   pupils.      The   highest   ambition   of  a 
s^ger    hould  be  to  achieve  distinction  in  this  line  of  work.    The  followm 
oratorios  and  cantatas  may  be  studied:     Handel's  Mess.ah,  Samson,  Judas 
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Maccabeus,  and  Jeptha;  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  Athalie  and 
Hymn  of  Praise;  Haydn's  Creation,  Seasons,  etc.  A  competent  accom- 
panist will  be  furnished  at  lessons  in  oratorio,  free  of  charge. 

School  of  Oratorio  and  Acting.— Operas,  like  oratorios,  should  bp 
studied  by  advanced  pupils.  No  singer  can  be  fully  equipped  without 
being  able  to  sing  at  least  three  operas.  It  brings  to  the  voice  a  quality 
of  tone  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  study  of  music.  Pupils 
desirous  of  studying  the  art  of  acting  in  connection  with  the  opera  can 
do  so,  although  it  is  not  compulsory.  The  study  of  acting  is  offered  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  operatic  rendition  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  a  graceful 
bearing  on  the  stage  or  platform.  As  is  well  known,  a  singer's  success  is 
largely  due  to  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in  opera,  oratorio  or  concert 
singing. 

Voice  Training  for  Children— This  training  is  given  in  classes  and 
is  invaluable  to  children.  Much  of  the  purity,  beauty,  and  ease  of  tone 
in  speech  and  song  of  the  adult  depends  upon  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  voice  in  childhood.  Proper  vocal  exercises  are  given  to  develop  a 
perfectly  healthy  throat— stress  is  laid  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  great  danger  of  straining  them  by  too  loud  singing, 
talking  or  laughing.  There  would  be  fewer  harsh,  metallic,  nasal,  guttural 
voices  if  parents  could  but  realize  the  importance  of  such  care. 

Pianoforte.— It  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that  the  study  of  piano- 
forte is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Considering  the  great  advance  made  in  this  line  of  work  during  the 
last  decade,  a  course  of  training  which  answered  the  needs  of  pupils  a 
few  years  ago  is  entirely  inadequate  to  present  demands.  While  the  out- 
lined course  is  not  obligatory,  it  will  be  used  to  meet  the  individual 
requirement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  musical  touch,  interpretation, 
ear  training,  musical  analysis,  rythm,  sight  reading,  and  musical  thinking.' 
The  famous  Leschetizky,  also  the  Mason  touch  and  technique  are  employed 
in  fundamental  work. 

Children's  Work.— This  work  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class. 
The  private  work  consists  of  the  study  of  melody,  rhythm,  technique, 
and  sight  reading.  Formed  into  classes,  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means 
of  symbols.  Interesting  games  make  tedious  drills  subjects  of  pleasure; 
stories  and  songs  stimulate  ideas  and  musical  intelligence.     Mental  drills 
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are  used  to  awaken  musical  thought;  the  eye  is  trained  to  read  quickly 
and  correctly  musical  notation.  The  muscles  of  the  fingers  wrist  and 
arm  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  finger  gymnastics  and  table  tech- 
"qu 'performed  to  the  rhythm  of  delighttul  little  songs.  The  sense  of 
ZhmTs  developed  by  rhythmic  exercises  and  songs.  March  ana 
drills  cultivate  correct  ideas  of  time.  Pictures  and  verses  teach  of  the 
great  composers.     Piano  work  illustrates  the  principles  taught  by  games 

and  Deemon"rations  will  he  given  occasionally  to  show  parents  and  friends 
the  results  accomplished  in  this  line  of  work. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Musica!  History—The  study  of  Ha  - 
mony  Pr™er  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  Triad.  Following  his 
Tomes  the  rules  for  connecting  Triads;  the  inversion  of  Triads;  consecutive 
comes  the  ruies  Beventh  and  their  inversions; 

TereaianG  ma™  'French,  and  Neapolitan  sixth  chords;  chords 
of  the' ninth,    eleventh    and    thirteenth,    ^Uo^™^   and 

^  H—  coT ?j£  ofToUIrpofn,  This  study  must  be 
T£Z  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  indiv  dual ^pupi  . 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music  consists  of  text-book  ana  leciures 
on  the  deXm  nt  of  music  from  early  times  to  the  present.    This  course 
"invaluable  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  either  vocal  or  piano  music 

Public  School  Mnsic.-This  course  is  designed  for  the  training jf 

sr jstirti",=ssi  -  -  i.  - — 

a  week'  ,  _      ,.   „      rrho   worv   of   this   course   consists  in 

mmmm 

wnrV  for  all  music  thinking. 

^dents'  Recitals-Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  season 

•  rs^rst-— ...»  -~ -. - --J 
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ized  and  will  meet  twice  a  week  for  practice,     uniy 
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good  voices  and  who  are  good  readers  of  music  will  be  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  these  clubs. 

Library.— The  conservatory  has  over  two  thousand  copies  of  music 
by  the  best  composers,  all  nicely  bound  and  classified.  Consequently  it  is 
able  to  rent  to  the  students  at  a  nominal  price  such  music  as  will  meet 
the  demands  of  an  entire  course.  Students  desirous  of  buying  their  own 
music  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

TUITION 

Fall  Term  of  Fourteen  Weeks 

(For  other  terms,  prices  proportionate) 
\  oeal    Lessons: 

Mr.   Emslie 

Two  lessons  per  week    twenty  minutes $28  00 

One  lesson  per  week,   thirty  minutes ]  .'$21  00 

Mrs.  Root 
Public    School    music,    two    lessons    per    week    of    forty    minutes 
in  class   ' 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  two  per  week. "«9i'nn 

Piano  Lessons:  *^i-.W 

Mrs.    Emslie 

Private  lessons,   thirty  minutes,   two  per  week $2100 

One   lesson   per   week,    thirty   minutes ".,/nn 

Violin    Lessons:  U4.0U 

Mr.   Reynolds 

Two  lessons   per  week,   thirty   minutes $28  00 

One  lesson  per  week,    Jiirty  minutes «i/nn 

Harmony,  Analysis:  »i4.uu 

In   class    $120n 

History,  Ear  Training:  $1Z  UU 

Jn   class    

Music   Rent    J8'50 

$1.50 

Degree  Offered.— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon 
those  finishing  the  required  course  of  musical  study. 

Rules  and  Regulations.— Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and 

,  the  conservatory  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  lessons  lost  through  absence 

or  tardiness  of  the  pupils.     Students  entering  after  the  opening  of  the 

term  will  be  charged  only  from  the  date  of  entering.     No  reduction  made 
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for  temporary  absence  of  pupils  or  for  lessons  discontinued.  Students 
leaving  during  the  term  will  therefore  not  be  entitled  to  have  any  money 
refunded;  only  in  case  of  protracted  illness  will  an  exception  be  made  in 
the  above  stated  regulations. 

Students  pursuing  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  will  be  permit- 
ted to  arrange  for  such  instruction  in  music  as  in  the  judgment  ot  the 
faculty  will  not  interfere  with  their  college  work.  Students  in  Home 
Economics  and  General  Science  courses  are  allowed  five  credits  in  music 
in  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Students  of  the  conservatory  may 
take  up  such  work  in  the  College  and  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  as  they 
are  qualified  for.     The  requirements  for  registration  are  the  same  as  for 

regular  students. 

Students  in  the  conservatory,  not  graduates  of  high  schools,  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  conservatory  and  of  the 
professor   of   modern    languages,   take    up    work    in    French,    German    or 

Spanish. 

Further  information  sent  on  request. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

The  Aim  —The  aim  of  this  department  is,  first,  to  assist  the  student 
in  finding  himself;  to  aid  him  in  achieving  that  which  belongs,  in  some 
degree,  to  every  person-the  ability  to  express  himself,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  conversation;  second,  to  delelop  and  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  public  speaking  and  debate,  or  to  entertain,  as  well  as  impart  knowl- 
edge to  others  from  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  or  reader. 

Courses  carefully  designed  for  results  along  all  lines  of  expression 
will  be  available  for  the  individual  need.  fovwvnpri 

Our  methods  for  accomplishing  these  results  cannot  be  stereotyped. 
We  do  not  assume  to  tell  the  student  at  once,  just  what  he  must  do, 
and  all  he  must  do.  The  most  reliable  asset  that  he  has  may  be  his  indi- 
viduality. In  no  case  will  this  be  ignored;  but  it  will  be  kept  constantly 
In  mind  by  the  teacher,  and  the  very  best  method  for  the  individual, 
adoDted  and  followed.  .  ,.    , 

To  students  pursuing  the  regular  course  ot  study,  class  mstruct.on 
will  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons.  For  the  highest  order  of  resul  s 
these  private  lessons  are  indispensible.  Both  the  virtues  and  he  fault 
that  belong  to  the  student  are  personal,  and  need  personal  attention,  with 
out  receiving  which,  no  amount  of  mere  class  work  can  he  entirely  safs- 

faCt°The  attention  which  we  give  to  this  private  instruction,  is  both  special 

and  persistent. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Junior  Year  Senior  Yea* 

Fundamentals  of  Expression  Advanced  English  Literature 

]igh  Argumentation  and  Debate 

Physical  Culture  Physical  Culture 
Shahespeare     oral  interpretation)       Shakespeare  (oral  interpretation) 

English  Literature  Modern  Drama  Interpretation 

Private  Lessons  P^y  Presentation 

Recitals  Private  Lessons 

Recitals 
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Diplomas -Students    satisfactorily    completing    the    course    in    the 
School  of  Oratory  will  be  awarded  a  diploma 

graduIatesUiofnae,nth0r  ^""^"-C^idates  for  the  diploma  must  be 
graduates  of  a  high  school,  or  must  make  a  satisfactory  showing  of  an 
equ.va lent  preparation.  Special  students  not  taking  the  regular  cours" 
and  not  candldates  for  a  diploma  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time 

TUITION 
Fall  Term  of  Fifteen  Weeks 

(For  other  terms  prices  proportionate) 

Two  lessons  per  week,   thirty  minutes *™  on 

One  lesson   per   week,   forty   minutes ...........  .$22.50 

College   Class   Work  in   Public   Speaking 

Two  1TS  Per  Wee,k-     C°lleSe  seme«ter.     Class  of  six.  . .  .$16.00 
Two  hours  per  week.     College  semester.     Class  of  ten .  .  .  .$10.00 

Diploma  Fee 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  persons  taking  the  diploma  of  the  school 

em  t?°!f  an<1  R^ulations— The  same  rules  and  regulations  which  gov- 
ern the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  observed  in  the  School  of  Oratory. 

,    .  I"0"  f,Urt^r  ^formation  address,  the  Director,  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Oratory,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo 
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College  Organizations 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

There   is  one   college   literary   society   which   affords   an   opportunity 

fluency  of  speech." 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Tbe  Dramatic  Club  o,  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College £» ■*  •— 
membership  composed  of  those  who  are  ^^ZTZel"  It 
dramatic  works  and  in  the  Proton  of  the  beet  pi  ays  nments 

has  been  the  ^g^J^^ZFcn***  plays,  in  the 

United  States. 

TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES 
The  Home  Economics  Oub.-Al,  women  student,  in  *e  eolege  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Home  Economy  ^  J^J  ZLgs  of 
(ered  present  for  consideration  problems  of  the  teaching  »      , 
the  research  laboratory  and  extension  acivit.es  of  interest  t 
in  Home  Economics.     News  from  the  field  and  report,  on 
ture  are  added  topics  of  interest.     Througl , .Vie  » 
tunity  for  the  study  of  the  purpose  and  methods  ot  worn 
fessional  association.  „„„;„fV  nrzanized  and  main- 

tions.     Occasionally  talks  are  given ^  by  the  faciUty  a  ^ 

r^C^r^-  club  on  the  campus 

that  %szzs  se-w.*  "- — rs1  — er:;8^  s 

search,  the  dissemination  ot  these  results  anions ;  tt >  memD       , 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  ™tu".« in  the  P ra t    e  o     &  ^  & 
fession  of  en.ineem,^  an  oh     ct,  ft =»*™  w«  „  composed  o{  a„ 

Engineering  huilding. 
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"Agricultural   College  Branch  American   Institute  of  Electrical  En- 

ZZfrZ  «  St:TtS  °£  the  E'eCtriCal  Engineer ^  department  have 
lormed  a  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. The  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers are  read  and  discussed,  and  original  papers  are  presented  to 
the  society  by  the  students  and  the  faculty  members.  All  electrical 
engineering  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 

"The  Veterinary  Medical  Association"  was  organized  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  1907.  This  association  is  composed  of  veteri- 
nary students  and  college  professors,  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
scientific  problems  along  veterinary  lines,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  Veterinary  department.  The  association  meets 
each  Monday  evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Pathology  building  on 
Laurel  street.  Graduates  of  the  Veterinary  department  are  granted 
diplomas  from  this  association  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  have 
faithfully  performed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  work  required  of  them 
Every  student  is  expected  to  read  at  least  two  original  papers  on  veteri- 
nary subjects  each  term. 

''Colorado  Agricultural  College  Branch  of  American  Society  of  Me- 
chamcal  Engineers  "-The  senior  and  junior  students  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  department,  by  permission  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  have  formed  a  local  student  branch.  The  proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are  supplied  the  members 
of  the  branch.  Discussion  of  the  papers  appearing  in  the  transactions, 
original  papers  by  the  student  members,  and  lectures  by  prominent  en- 
gineers, and  the  faculty  members  are  features  of  the  meetings 
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••Live  Stock  dub."— The  Live  Stock  Club  was  organized  in  1912 
lor  the  purpose  of  further  developing  the  interest  in  live  stock  by  dis- 
using fts  problems  and  activities,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
breeder  and  feeder.  Interest  in  stock  judging  is  further  promoted  by 
awardTng  a  club  trophy  to  the  member  showing  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  judging  at  the  Western  Stock  Show  in  Denver. 

Meetings  are  helo  every  second  Wednesday  night  m  Agncultura 
Hall  the  programs  consisting  of  discussions  with  various  successful 
farmers  and  stockmen  from  over  the  state,  regarding  condition.,  methods, 
nnri  rpqults  of  various  live  stock  enterprises. 

Sentrs  juniors,  and  sophomores  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  depart- 
merit  are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  Entomology  Club.-The  Entomology  Club  meets  in  the  Zoology 
building  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  All  ftudonu 
interested  in  the  science  of  entomology  are  entitled  to  membership.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  further  the  interest  in  this  science,  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  along  entomological  lines. 

The  Horticultural  dub.-The  C.  A.  C.  Horticultural  Club  wa 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  membership  is  limited  to  students 
mooring  in  horticulture  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes.  The  purpose 
of  the  club  is  to  promote  a  deeper  interest  in  horticulture.  Meetings 
are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  at  which  time 
current  literature  is  reported  and  discussed;  also  discussion  of  some  top.c 
of  general  interest.  There  are  no  officers,  the  faculty  members  acting  as 
a  sort  of  advisory  board. 

Forest  Club.— A  Forest  Club  of  about  sixteen  active  members  meets 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  between  7:15  and  8:15  P.  M.  Papers  are  read 
or  addresses  are  given  on  the  more  popular  phases  of  forestry  in  order  to 
maintain  the  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  members  of  the  two 
[ower  classes,  or  to  inform  prospective  forestry  students  concerning  the 
naTure  of  fo  estry.  Frequently  officers  from  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  men  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  are  secured  to  give  these 
addresses. 

ATHEETIC  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  1910-1017 

CHAS.  SHEPARDSON    •  •••  -President 

SyAL    ADAMS     ^VeZTry 

EARL  RUNDAHL   Secretary 

This  association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  collegiate  and 
intercollegiate  athletics.  All  students  are  eligible  for  member.hu,.  the 
only  requirement  being  to  sign  the  constitution  of  the  ««oc..Uon  The 
President  and  secretary  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
whichTs  made  up  of  three  member,  of  the  faculty  and  the  two  student. 
Imed       The    council    directs    the    general    athletic    work    of    the    in.t.- 

tUU°When  a  .Indent  become,  a  member  of  the  association,  three  dollar, 
of  hiTeMrance  fee  go  to  the  association  treasury;  and  by  a  nnanimon. 
vote  of  the  a  .ociated  .indent.,  a  motion  wa.  carried  asking  the  college 
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registrar  to  collect  $4.00  from  each  student  upon  registration,  to  pay  for 
a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic  contests  excepting  the  annual  athletic 
smokeless  smoker. 

The  association  stands  for  true  sportsmanship  and  fair  dealing  and 
a  strict  observance,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  the  agreements  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    STUDENTS 
Officers,    1916-1917 

LEE    FOSTER    President 

VIRGINIA   THOMPSON Vice-President 

GRANT   WALKER    Secretary 

The  "Associated  Students"  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1908  Its 
object  is  to  promote  college  spirit,  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
tel  owship,  and  to  discuss  and  act  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body  and  hence  our  institution.  Its  value  has 
been  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  discuss  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  final  conclusions 
upon  these  questions  of  general  interest.  Its  membership  includes  all 
college  students.  The  officers  are  chosen  one  from  each  class,  and  one 
from  the  woman  students. 


STUDENT   COUNCIL 

Officers,    1916-1917 

LEE    POSTER  ^t,    . 

grant  wWr::::::::::::::::::;:::;S 

The  Student  Council  was  organized  in  1912.  Its  object  is  to  consider 
the  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  student  body;  to  recommend  lines 
of  action  in  the  various  student  activities,  and  to  consider  misunder- 
standings between  the  faculty  and  the  students.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
executive  committee  to  the  Associated  Students.     It  is  composed  of  one 
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freshman,  two  sophomores,  three  juniors,  and  three  seniors,  who  are 
elected  by  the  student  body.  There  is,  also,  one  member  of  the  faculty, 
known  as  the  faculty  advisor,  on  whom  the  Council  may  call  for  assist- 
ance and  advice. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Military  Band  of  thirty  pieces  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
cadet  battalion.  This  organization  receives  instruction  by  a  competent 
band  master,  throughout  the  college  year,  and  ranks  among  the  best 
concert  bands  of  the  state.  The  college  band  takes  part  in  all  local 
parades,  military  and  civil,  renders  monthly  concerts  in  the  chapel  during 
the  second  semester,  and  takes  part  in  the  program  of  commencement 
week.  The  band  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  for  special  occasions 
t  ^at  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Men's  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs,  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the 
conservatory,  add  much  to  the  strong  musical  combination  of  the  school. 
These  organizations  present  rare  opportunities  for  musical  culture,  which 
should  assume  an  important  part  in  a  collegiate  education. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,   1916-1917 

LINNE  KLEMMEDSON   President 

HOMER    GRAHAM     Vice-President 

ROY    FOARD    Secretary 

S.   I.  ROSS Treasurer 

H.  L.   SEAMANS General   Secretary 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  college  life.  Habits  formed  during  the  college  life  tend  in  large 
measure  to  shape  the  students'  life  course.  Each  year  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  sends  forth  its  quota  of  trained  leaders.  This  leader- 
ship the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  seeks  to  strengthen. 

Object.— The  Association  has  its  existence  in  the  belief  that  the 
most  effective  life  is  based  on  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  bring  young  men  into  vital  contact  with 
that  life  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  association's  activities. 

Social  Activities.— The  association  serves  the  student  in  practical 
ways  If  possible,  it  gets  in  touch  with  him  even  before  he  leaves  home 
for  Fort  Collins.  Upon  arrival,  he  is  met  by  members  of  the  New  Stu- 
dent Committee.  A  friendly  greeting  and  an  offer  of  assistance  help  to 
break  the  spell  of  strangeness  and  make  the  new  man  feel  at  home  in  his 
new  surroundings.  Rooms  are  located,  boarding  places  found,  assistance 
given  in  regard  to  studies— in  fact,  everything  possible  of  real  service  to 

a  new  man.  . 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  "Stag"  socials  are  held  which  bring 
all  the  men  together  for  a  social  time  and  broaden  acquaintance  and 
promote  good  fellowship.  Various  social  affairs  occur  throughout  the 
year  in  connection  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Employment.— Among  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  association 
is  its  Employment  Department.  No  fee  is  charged.  Any  student  desiring 
to  earn  all  or  a  part  of  his  expenses  is  welcome  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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help  of  this  department.     During  the  past  year,  students  were  enabled  by 
this  means  to  earn  more  than  $5,000. 

Religious  Activities.— The  religious  work  of  the  association  includes 
Bible  and  mission  study  courses,  arranged  especially  for  college  men. 
These  classes  meet  each  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  men,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
rooms,  in  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  schools 
The  fellowship  in  these  small  groups  with  other  young  men  who  are 
fighting  life's  battles,  is  of  great  value  to  the  young  man.  Weekly  vesper 
services  are  held  in  co-operation  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Young  men  are 
helped  to  form  and  hold  to  their  standards  of  Christian  manhood. 

Information.— The  General  Secretary  is  the  employed  officer  of  the 
association  and  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work.  He  desires  to  be  of  service 
m  every  way  possible.  Feel  free  to  write  him  for  any  desired  infor- 
mation. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,    1916-1917 

MARION  SMALL   President 

RUTH    GREENWOOD     Vice-President 

LYDIA   WARREN   Secretary 

ELIZABETH    VANCE     Treasurer 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  had  a  place  in  this 
college  since  1892.  It  is  a  part  of  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  of  the  world's  organization,  and  its  members  feel  the 
broadening  effect  of  this  union  in  spirit  with  the  student  women  of  the 
world. 

Its  purpose  is  to  develop,  during  college  days,  by  intercourse  with 
strong  Christian  women  from  all  the  various  churches,  the  vital  religious 
life  which  finds  its  expression  in  service. 

During  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year,  the  association  girls 
meet  the  new  girls  at  the  trains,  and  give  them  welcome,  and  such  assist- 
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ance  as  they  may  need  in  finding  the  rooms  recommended  to  each  from 
the  list  of  desirable  homes  filed  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  On  Sunday, 
they  are  introduced  to  the  church  of  their  preference  by  the  girls  of 
their  own  denomination,  and  as  the  weeks  go  by,  the  new  girls  are  helped, 
guided,  and  befriended.  The  association  continues  its  social  service  during 
the  year  in  sending  flowers  to  the  sick,  providing  wholesome  fun  in  social 
afternoons  or  evenings  at  the  college,  furnishing  a  Rest  Room  for  women, 
in  Guggenheim  Hall,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  are  from  time  to  time 

possible. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  provided,  and  regular  mid-week 
devotional  services  extend  further  opportunities  for  religious  growth  dur- 
ing college  days. 

College  Publications 

In  order  that  the  editors,  assistants,  and  business  managers  of  student 
publications  may  receive  the  maximum  training  this  work  affords,  the 
faculty  committee  on  Student  Publications,  lends  its  assistance  whenever 
it  is  needed.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Col- 
legian may  receive  each  semester,  two  credits  toward  graduation,  for  work 
done  as  editor.  Under  similar  conditions  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Silver 
Spruce  may  receive  two  credits  the  second  semester. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Collegian  is  a  weekly  publication  put  out  by 
the  student  body,  and  it  is  the  official  publication  of  that  body.  It  has  as 
its  aim  the  representation,  in  their  true  light,  of  the  sentiments  of  the 

student  body. 

The  officers  are  elected  in  the  spring  of  each  year  to  serve  for  the 

following  year.     The  officers  thus  elected  have  full  control  of  all  matters 

pertaining  to  its  publication. 

Staff  for  Current  Year 

ALFRED  FALK Editor-in-Chief 

FOSTER  HUMPHREY   Associate  Editor 

R    R    ROBINSON Business  Manager 

HAROLD   GAYMAN    Local   Editor 

VIRGINIA  THOMPSON Society  Editor 

MARY    COLLOPY Literary    Editor 

BERNARD  FLANNAGAN    Athletic   Editor 

DR     FLOYD    CROSS Alumni    Editor 

HAROLD  J.  RYAN Exchange  Editor  _ 

The  Silver  Spruce  is  a  volume  published  annually  by  the  junior 
class  It  is  a  neatly  printed,  well  bound  book  of  two  hundred  or  more 
pages.     Its  purpose  is  to  give  an  accurate  review  of  the  school  year  in 

its  every  respect. 

Staff  for  Current  Year 

HAROLD  GAYMAN Editor-in-Chief 

EVELYN  JONES • Associate  Editor 

R   B.  MORAN Business  Manager 

FRED  MAIER Advertising  Manager 

LEON    QUINLAN     Photographer 

M\X  NEWELL Assistant   Photographer 

ALEX     GRANOVSKY Artist 

WM    YETTER Assistant  Artist 

ALMA  HEIDEE Society  Editor 

BERNARD  FLANNAGAN Literary  Editor 

BLANCH   HAMMOND Assistant   Literary    Editor 

JOHN  NESBIT Athletic   Editor 
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The  Extension  Service* 


Extension  Service  in  Co-operation  With  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 

H.    T.    FRENCH Dlrector 

The  Extension  Service  is  definitely  organized  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
State.  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  and  for  carrying  the  results  of  he 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  college  in  general  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  All  the  extension  activities  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  all  extension  activities 
of :  *e  State  Agricultural  College,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Director 

°£  E  Extension  work  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the  following  lines: 
County  agricultural  agents,  boys'  and  girls"  clubs,  home  economics  demon- 
ItraUons  farm  management  demonstrations,  animal  husbandry,  markets 
and  marketing,  and  general  extension. 

County  Agricultural  Agents—Twelve  county  agricultural  agents  are 
at  present  serving  the  people  and  communities  in  eighteen  counties  of  the 
state  A  county  agricultural  agent  might  well  be  called  an  efficiency 
fxpert   m  community  building,   for   he   serves  his   entire   community  in 

many  ways.  J 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.-Under  this  project  effective  practical  work 
is  being  done  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  In  interesting  them 
in  the  Problems  of  agriculture  and  the  home.  During  the  year  »16, 
here  were  3, "2 3  hoys  and  girls  enrolled  in  these  clubs  in  the  wen  y 
counties  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  Clubs  are  organized J 
corn  growing,  potato  growing,  gardening,  bean  growing,  canning pouH 
raising,  pig  raising,  cow  testing,  sewing  and  cooking.  A  state 
and  an  assistant  devote  all  their  time  to  this  work. 


•For  Extension  Service  staff  see  page  1: 


The  Staff 


„,  the  Extension  Service  an,,  the  County  Agricultural  Aaent. 
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gust,  1918.  mcir   Second   Animal    Conference    in   An. 

Home  Economics  Demonstrations.— The  specialist  in  this  depart- 
men  spends  practically  all  her  time  in  the  field,  giving  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  to  the  farm  women  ot  the  state  along    he  line 

ZmT0Vement'  rSSinS  Particula^  'he  prob.ems  ot  the  hitch  n 
Farm  Management  Demonstrations.-It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project 
to  demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  farming  is  a  business  Just  as  much 
as  any  other  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  only  by  the  application  o" 
business  principles  can  it  be  made  completely  successful  Extensive 
surveys  are  made  of  the  farms  of  the  state,  compilations  of  records  this 
ecured  are  made  and  the  farmers  are  then  shown  the  condition  o,  the 
affairs  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Animal  Husbandry.-The  extensive  livestock  industry  of  the  state  and 
I  rapidly  growing  interest  in  dairying  demand  the  constant  services  of 
framed  specialist  in  animal  husbandry  such  as  is  maintained  by  the 
Sxtension  Service.  Direct,  practical  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
fcate^  SPeCial'St'  Wh°  a,S°  —  as  *»  ^  Judg^at  many 

■^ar,tetS,a^  Marketin«— The  farmers'  problems  are  only  half 
;olved  when  he  harvests  his  crop;  the  finding  of  a  profitable  market  is 
ndeed,  frequently  the   most  important  problem.      Through  co operation 

t:ZUs  ZTTn    SerViCe'  the  EXPeriment  Stati0n  and  th°e°0«c    °o 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,   United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure   a  specialist  is  maintained  who  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  asSSn- 
he  farmer  with  this  part  of  his  farming  operations.  assisting 

Extension  Schools.— A  demand  has  arisen  during  the  past  few  years 

LmTT1"616  C°UrSeS  f°r  farmers  and   ta™   women   than   can   be 
ion      ,  "!  tbe  °rdinary  farm6rS'  institute-    To  "»«*  this  demand    exten 
■on  schools  are  organized,   which  are  conducted   for  a   week   at  at  m. 

nht  wrorr;:hu:hde  frere  pay  a  tee  to  defray  ^  —sir r 

»rton  immediate   supervision   of  the   Director   of   Ex- 
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Publications.— Since  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  began 
July  1  1916,  thirteen  bulletins  have  been  published  by  the  Extension 
Service'  These  bulletins  were  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  Dairy- 
ing, home  improvement,  hog  raising,  books  for  the  farmer's  wife  and 
the  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  They  were  written  m  a  Practical 
vein  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  reader  usable  information  free  from 
technical  detail.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  bulletins  were  published  to 
provide  material  for  their  club  study  and  work.  The  annual  report  ot 
the  Service  is  included  in  these  publications. 

GENERAL  EXTENSION 

In  addition  to  the  various  lines  of  extension  work  done  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the 
SmUh-Lever  fund,  much  other  work  is  done,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
defraved  out  of  state  funds. 

Farmers'  Institutes.-Large  demands  are  made  upon  the  Extension 
Service  for  assistance  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  farmers  insti- 
tute These  institutes  are  usually  held  under  the  auspices  of  farmers 
organizations  and  the  Extension  Service,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
the  practical  application  of  modern  methods  as  well  as  the  technical. 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress—This  organization  has,  since  its  estat, 
lishment  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Extension  Service.  The 
annuaTmelting  is  held  in  January  of  each  year  at  the  State  Agricultural 
CoUegeTd  viy  effective  work  is  resulting  from  the  co-operation  which 
exists  between  this  body  of  farmers  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Pnblications.-News  Notes  is  the  principal  publication  of  this  brand 
of  the  Extension  Service.  It  is  a  weekly  clip-sheet  carrying  timely  art  ele* 
wr  tten  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  expressly  for  publication.  New. 
Ciru.  every  newspaper  in  Colorado  and  to  the  leading  agricul. 
TuraT  papers  of  the  country,  thus  making  available  to  the  people  a  v. 
fund  of  valuable  information. 


An  Outdoor  Lecture  to  Farmers 
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Rural  School  Improvement.— A  specialist  is  maintained  who  devotes 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  problems  of  the  rural  schools,  conducting 
surveys,  assisting  in  consolidation,  aiding  in  the  installation  of  courses 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  country  schools,  and  otherwise 
promoting  their  advancement. 

Special  Services.— The  college  is  glad  to  comply,  so  far  as  conditions 
and  funds  will  permit,  with  requests  for  advice  and  assistance  upon  the 
problems  of  individual  farmers  and  to  supply  speakers  for  farmers'  unions 
granges,  agricultural  picnics,  and  judges  and  speakers  for  local  and  county 
fairs.  Local  and  traveling  expenses  of  this  service  must  be  met  by  the 
localities  benefited.  During  the  year  of  1916,  18,000  letters  were  written 
in  answer  to  requests  from  Colorado  people  for  information.  Inquiries 
for  service  of  this  kind  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Ex 
tension  Service,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Number  of  Persons  Reached  Last  Year 

The  following   table  shows   the  number   of  persons  reached   by   the 
various  lines  of  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916: 

Attendance 

Farmers  Institutes  and  Extension  Schools  (297  sessions) 19,777 

Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  Short  Course '  '374 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress  (delegates) '.'.'.'.'..  175 

Meetings  held  by  County  Agricultural  Agents  (attendance) ..  45,393 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs   (members) 3323 

Farm  Records  taken '465 

Rural  School  Improvement  Service 12  598 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station* 

C.  P.   Gillette Director 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural  College.  As  the  endow- 
ment given  by  the  United  States  is  a  trust  fund  for  the  special  purpose  of 
scientific  investigation  of  agricultural  problems,  no  part  of  it  can  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Bulletins  are  issued  as  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating the  results  of  investigations.  The  government  funds  are  appro- 
priated under  two  acts  of  congress,  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Adams  Act,  each  giving  $15,000  a  year  to  the  experimental  work. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  utilized, 
object  lessons,  explanations,  and  practical  applications  are  needed.  For 
example,  the  development  or  discovery  of  a  plant  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  investigation  under  government 
funds,  but  the  production  and  dissemination  of  improved  seed  could  not 
be  carried  on  with  government  funds.  Such  distribution  is,  however,  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  utilize  the  scientific  investigations  so  that  in- 
quiries other  than  the  technical  and  scientific,  may  be  of  very  great  value 
in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practice.     This  need  is  met  by  state 

*For  Experiment  Station  Staff  see  page  17. 
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appropriations.     The  station  now  has  a  levy  of  .02  5  of  a  mill  on  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  state,  making  a  fund  of  about  $26,000  a  year. 

The  Experiment  Station  also  supplements  the  work  of  the  college 
as  an  instructional  institution  by  giving  it  an  atmosphere  of  scientific 
investigation.  The  results  of  the  work,  published  in  bulletins  in  editions 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand,  are  scattered  widely,  not  only  througn 
Colorado,  but  through  every  other  state  and  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 
The  results  of  investigations  and  of  related  information  have  been 
published  in  225  bulletins  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  circulars.  These 
are  sent  free,  without  postage,  through  the  mails  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  signature  of  the  director.  These  bulletins  cover  inves- 
tigations with  irrigation,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  grains,  stock 
feeding,  dairying,  soils,  weeds,  fruits,  cantaloupes,  plant  diseases,  in- 
jurious'insects,  etc.  The  investigations  of  the  experiment  station  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the 
state,  so  that,  when  favorable  economic  conditions  were  reached,  the 
results  of  the  scientific  investigations  were  available  and  development 
was  rapid. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  measuring  water  adopted  throughout 
the  western  United  States  and  adjacent  countries  is  the  result  of  the 
studies  of  our  Experiment  Station.  The  investigations  in  irrigation  were 
the  basis  of  the  successful  defense  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  famous 
Kansas  vs.  Colorado  suit  over  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  If 
Colorado  had  lost  this  suit,  it  would  have  prevented  almost  entirely  the 
further  development  of  irrigation  in  the  western  United  States.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  past  few  years  has  come  since  that  case  was 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  studies  of  the  codling  moth,  plant  lice,  leaf-roller,  and  other 
pests,  have  resulted  in  intelligent  control  of  these  important  injurious 
insects.  The  station  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  vari- 
eties of  grain  adapted  to  high  altitudes  like  the  San  Luis  Valley.  It  has 
also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  plains  and  has  been  a  help  to 
settlers  there.  It  has  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  cantaloupe,  and 
has  found  the  cause  of  some  obscure  troubles  in  the  fruit  industry.  It 
has  also  determined  the  causes  of  the  so-called  "brown  spots,"  or  "black 
alkali,"  of  some  of  our  soils.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West.  The  work  made  possible 
by  the  state  appropriations  has  helped  to  develop  the  potato  industry  of 
the  state  and  to  make  it  more  profitable.  The  station  employees  answer 
thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry  annually. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  make  the  station  of  great  service  to 
the  state  and  nation  and  a  strong  factor  in  the  instructional  work  of  the 
college. 

A  leaflet  giving  the  names  of  available  bulletins  that  have  been 
printed,  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  director.  Available 
bulletins  will  be  sent  on  request.  Future  publications  will  be  sent  regu- 
larly, if  a  request  is  made  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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Register  of  Students 

In  the  following  list,  An.  H.  stands  for  Animal  Husbandry;  Agro., 
for  Agronomy;  A.,  for  Agriculture;  C.  E.,  for  Civil  and  Irrigation  En- 
gineering; G.  S.,  for  General  Science;  H.  E.,  for  Home  Economics;  Eng., 
for  Engineering;  E.  E.,  for  Electrical  Engineering;  Ent.,  for  Entomology; 
For.,  for  Forestry;  H.,  for  Horticulture;  M.  E.,  for  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Vet.,  for  Veterinary  Medicine. 

SENIORS 

NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

Abbott,  Earl c.   E Fort     Comns 

Adams,  Bessie    G.   S Ouray 

Adams,  Nyal c.  E Fort   Collins 

Alford,  Clark   Hort Castle  Rock 

Alkire,  Edward   Vet Fort  Collins 

Antles-  Le°    Ent Fort  Collins 

Apeseche,   Ovidio  B C.   E Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. 

Arnold,  Lutie    H.   E Denver 

Axtens,  Edith H.   E Fort  Collins 

Baker,    Lena    H.  E Fort  Collins 

Baker,   Edith    H.   E Fort  Collins 

Barnes,    Lincoln    W G.   S Fort  Collins 

Becker   Roscoe    Vet Fort  Collins 

Black,  Tanjor  T C.   E Whitehall,  Mont. 

Blaney,   Fern    H.   E Greeley 

Briggs,   Bessie    H.   E Fort    Collins 

Brown,   Wilbur    Vet Fort    Collins 

Bruner,    Glen    C.   E Sterling 

Burton,    Edith    H.   E Fort    Collins 

Burton,  Margaret   H.   E Pueblo 

Bush,   J.   Harry C.   E Colorado    Springs 

Carnahan,  Clarence    Vet Fort    Collins 

Chisholm,   Francis    Hort Del   Norte 

Collopy    Mary    H.   E Fort    Collins 

Crane,   Nellie    H.   E Fort    Collins 

Danielson,  Myrtle H.  E Fort    Collins 

Davis    Florence H.   E Denver 

Day    Flossie   G.   S Larkspur 

Decker,    Wallace     Vet Paonia 

Doehling,  Carl C.  E De„Ver 

^°rT''       5    Agr° F°rt  Collins 

Douglass,   Erma    H.   E Fort  Collins 

Early,  Florence HE  -d      t, 

„,  ,  .  ,  ti.   a, Berthoud 

Elder,    Ada    HE  t-> 

„         '      ,       ,       _  n.ii, Denver 

Essex,  Charles  Eugene Agro Pueblo 

Falk,  Alfred   CF  r^  *    -r 

Por   '  ~,    ,,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Farr,  Gladys    H.   E Greelev 

Feldman,   William    Vet  '  J 

Fmney,  Maude ;;H.  E; ;; ;;; ;;:;:;;;;//;.;;;; 'Fo-n  %™Z 

E  oster,  N.  Lee   Hort Denver 

Freed'  *^h    C.   E .'.•cas'tlfRock 

Gage,  Elizabeth HE  t^ 

Gorton,  Max ME J™* 

Graham,  Homer CE ™      ,0wa 

Montrose 


Greenwood,  Ruth    H.  E \V. V.  Y.Y. '.'.'.  UotchM 
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NAME  COURSE  JT^ 

Ahto  Fort  Collins 

Griffin,  Myron   Agro 

Grigsby,   John    v  eL 

.  .  .H.  E Denver 


^iTcartM ::::::::::::::::::.. .™ F.r«c».,i, 

Mali,   can   ivx Pueblo 

Hellbeck,  Oscar '".""a   S.' .\'.'.\\' .".'•.'.'.'.  • Fort  Collins 


Hiner,  Edna   . 
Hoffman,  Coy 


Humphrey,   Foster 
Humphrey,  Helen   . 


M    E Fort  Collins 

Ent . Pueblo 


q.    g    Fort  Collins 

"'A'      tj  Fort  Collins 

Hutton,  Alexander    An.   n 

_.      ,       rr   „IVlo,  An    H Hukushima  Ken,  Japan 

Ikeda,   Kumhei    Vet  Fort  Collins 

Ingram,  Lester    v  ei 

„,  .  it    ™  Denver 

Jenkins,   Elsie    HE ^^ 

Johnson,  George    Vet      

Joy,  Harold An.   H 


For Fort  Collins 

jj    £ Fort   Collins 


Kelley,  Arthur 

Kidder,    Waldo    Agro_ 

Kneiling,  Walter An    H ^^ 

Koppe,  Minnie   H.   E Gunnison 

Kreutzer,  Agnes    t±.   i^ 

H    r  Cheyenne  Wells 

Lake,  Marion    £.   * Qolden 

Lamm,  Hazel    £       '.'.'/.....   Fort  Collins 

Law,  George £   E ^^  ^^ 

Light,    Helen    £■   *j ins 

Light,  Nellie £•  ^ Montrose 

Loss,    Robert    An-   tt 

AnH  Fort  Collins 

Madaresz,  Jesse An.   LL ^ 

Marlow,   Irene    w-  ^ Craig 

McCandless,  Leon   -Vet    -y--y-  -^^ 

McCrum,  Gertrude    HE 

McKeown,  R.  Bruce Ent. ^ 

McKinley,  Howard E.   E. Denver 

McLaughlin,   Richard    An.   H •••••••  ■••  Montrose 

Moore,  C    Creigh An    H ng 

Myers,  Vere  W v  et 

__      ..  HE  Fort  Collins 

Nelson,  Myrtle H.   E ^^ 

Nutter,  Kathleen **•   ^ 

Ari     xj  Denver 

Patterson,  Clarence - An.   H t  ^.^ 

Parker,  Gretchen r    £"  *  "  Sedalia 

Pemey.Dora. ^  ^ ;;;;;;; ;;; ; Sedalia 

Penley,  Gerald     An.   H q        ^ 

Putman,  John  E An.   M ^^ 

Putty,  Gowan ^  ** 

tt    p.  Denver 

Reeves,  Dorothea    H.   L ^^ 

Robinson,  Ralph  R Hoi    ^^  ^ 

Rundahl,  Earl -Vet„ •  •  •  •  •  '  w    Va. 

Ruttencutter,  Friend An.   n 

^n  T  r     a  Fort  Collins 

Sargent,    Elmer    L O.  b. ^^ 

Schneider   William An    H .V.V.'.V.'. .   Fort  Collins 

Scott,  William  J.    -Vet      

Shepardson,   Charles    A ri.   H..  Denver 

Small,  Marion M-  ^ 
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ADDRESS 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 
.  .  Montrose 
.  Longmont 
Fort  Collins 
Fort  Collins 
.  Canon  City 
.  .  .  .    Denver 


Juniors 

NAME  COURSE 

Smith,  Bessie   jj    E 

Smith,  Ralph '.  .............  .An.   H.  .     

Spencer,  Harry M  '  E 

Spurgeon,  Marie   H.   E .  . 

Stanton,  Oscar G    S 

St.  Clair,  Katherine jj.  E. 

Stiers,  Flavious E    E 

Sweet,  Stuart '  An    H 

Sweetman,  Philip "  A~rn 

A8IU Las  Animas 

Taylor,  Clifford  C An    tt 

Thomas,  Herbert A^ro Fort  Collins 

Tucker,   Victor  R '.'.'.'.*. Aif  H F°rt    C°1HnS 

Tucker,  Rodney *'"A    '  n Craig 

An'H Craig 

Weigand,  Harry Yet 

Welty,  John    ".*.". V  Vet  

White,  Claude ...  En  t 

Williams,  Harold    ..  ...    .  . .C    E  

Woodard,  Lucille H    E 

Woolley,  G.  Allen "  '  "  \'    w Sterling 

An'  M Denver 


Rocky  Ford 
.  .  .  Boulder 
.  Loveland 
Denver 


JUNIORS 

Adams,   Otto  V c    E 

Akin,   Wayne  M.  .  .  '  "  An"    tt F°rt  Collins 

Alexander,  Harold   ...".'.'.' An    H     F°Ft  Collins 

Alexander,    Zenada    TT  '  w Reno-    I1L 

Alstead,   Ralph    .  *  "*  v'  ,   Fort  Collins 

Argall,    Gladys  'n    « Fort    Collins 

Lt-   & Denver 

Back,  Winifred tt    t? 

Beck,  Verner    An    H Gothenburg,    Nebr. 

Blackburn,    Harold  ".'.'.'.'..'. /'       L Denver 

Blair,    Glen     ....  A       w Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Brothers,    H.    Verne..'.'.' A"'   TT Montrose 

Burtis,    Earl    F '  "  "  A         Fort  Collins 

Burton,   Bertha x/^ Akron 

•  •  •  ■ -*1 -^ Longmont 

Carr,   George    Vet 

Carroll,  Wilbur  K '  '  Vet La  Jara 

Carter,    Vera    .  "H    p Manitou 

Chapman,    Ed    .'.'.'.' v'  t   F°rt  Collins 

Chase,   Charles    ...         v®t Pinnacle 

Colton,   Cyril    .  .  '  v Littleton 

Cooper,  George  W ....'. yl FOlt    Collins 

Crane,    Florence     .  " '-r*  t? Denver 

Crow,  Hazel  5'   S Fort  Collins 

M-   ^ Fort  Collins 

Dunn,  Mary  Alice    H    E 

Dusell,  Ernestine  "V  ™ Durango 

rt-   ^ Denver 

Eldridge,     Harvey M    E 

Greeley 

Ferguson,  Cecilia H    ™ 

Flanagan,   Bernard    .'  .* c    E Fort  Collins 

Fountain,  Lillian    "  '  "h    p Victor 

Alamosa 

Gaymon,  Harold   Hort 

Gooding,    Harold    ...  '  "  Hort    Denver 

Grandy,   Max An    ^ Chicago,    111. 

Granovsky,  Alexander Ent   Pueblo 

Grant,    Jane     H    V KIeV'    Russia 

Srattin,  Worthin '..'.""  '  A    '  w Leadville 

An,h Broomfield 
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SASltA  Bellvue 

Hale,   Helen    **•   ^ 

Hammond,  Blanche    **.   E, •  •  ^^ 

Hammond,  Dorothy   •**>*' Berthoud 

Hankins,  J.  Harlan    An.  a. .'.'.Grand   Junction 

Harvey,    Grace    **•       Denver 

Heidee,  Alma "•   ^ Pueblo 

Hoagland,    Dale    £or^ Denver 

Hollmer,    Irene    £•   * Lamar 

Horn,   Jennie    "■;   * Lamar 

Hover,   Eugene    v  ei 

tt    -^  La    Junta 

Irelan,    Norene    "-•   ^ 


Trinidad 
Vet Gypsum 


Jamieson,    Elsie    H-   El 

Jensen,   Karl    Jet_  ■  ■  Denver 


Maier,    Fred    

Mason,    Laura    


Johnson,    Edwin     M-   E  ..  .  .Fort    Collins 

Jones,    Florence    £•  £ "  * '  Denver 

Jones,  Evelyn    a.,  hj 

„      ^  An    H        Douglas,    Wyoming 

Kimball,    Ernest     An.    ti.  .Denison,   Texas 

Kimball,    Frank    1       w Denver 

Kimbrough,  Nelson   An.   ±1 •  ^ ^^     Springs 

Klemmedson,    Linne    An.  «. ^^    ColHns 

Knapp,   Arthur    *•   ^ 

n    tt.  Denver 

Lawver,   Edgar    <~   * Rocky    Ford 

Littell,  Lura  Faye "■•■*' 

Longmont 
~  E Greeley 

r '  -p,  Paonia 

Mathews,    Harry     <~  * ...Fort    Collins 

May,    William    *°r '  "     Central    City 

McAllister    Jack •*  °^_ Denver 

Megahan,  Fred    An.   ±1 ^^    ^.^ 

Meyer,    Eddie    An.  w Denver 

Miles,  Halbert A£   xi •  ^^   Collins 

Miller'    °)t0    ^n    H '.'"'.  ".'.'.'.'. San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 

Mills,    Niles    An.  a. Greeley 

Miner,    Bernard    ^  • / Fort     Collins 

Miner,    Sterling    L A&ro Florence 

Moran,    Richard    &•  & 

Vpt  Fort   Collins 

Nelson,  Monroe    ve^ Canon    city 

Nesbit,    John    ^  £ Denver 

Newell,    Maxwell    ■  ••<-  *  — .'.'.*.' .'.".*.' .Tempe,  Arizona 

Newton,    J.    Harry Ent. -Hoit Denver 

Nicholls,    Henry    ^  f1 Pueblo 

Nielsen,    Edward    .  ^  e^  •  •  ''.'''. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .     Denver 

Northrup 


,    Hobart    c-  E 


„  A2.ro  Fort    Collins 

Paxton,    Glenn   E Agro Fowler 

Phelps,     Winnie <-   ^ Pueblc 

Porter,    Fay £•  £ Denver 

Pratt,    Harold    ^   ^ Lovelanc 

Proctor,   Ruth    H    ^ 

xrnrt  Olathe 

Quinlan,    Leon     irl°1  L 

M    v                                        Littleton 

Ramsey,  Harold    **•  *; Boulder 

Rewalt,    Alice    **.  & Littletor 

Richards,   Russell    &-  & Loveland 

Robenstein,   Clifford    Vet Denve 

Robinson,  Ellen  Gale    H-  E 


Sophomores 
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NAME 


COURSE 


ADDRESS 


Smith,    Harvey    Yet 

Smith,  Leonard   '  .vet 


Schofield,  Mary   ...  TT    F 

Simpson,  Lloyd 'ArT  t Fort     Collins 

Simpson,    Ina     .  .  ~    F Fort    Collins 

Simpson,    Vernon    .".'.' "h    f F°rt    C°llinS 

~  .    Grand    Junction 

Denver 

Spangler,  William    ...  Grand    Junction 

Spratlin,    Maceo    ....  '  '  "    Vet    Denver 

Stalling*,    William     ...  F    F Denver 

St.   John,   Inez    H    F .....Fort     Collins 

St.    Clair,    Beatrice    .  .  .' „    t Colorado    Springs 

Stewart,   Thomas    ...  lm F°rt    C°llinS 

Strachan,    Ida    .  .  t& -S Fort    Co^™ 

Sweetman,  William"  '.'.'.'.'. VPt    ^     C°UinS 

eL Las    Animas 

Thompson,   Herbert    .  .  F    F 

Thompson,   Charles  "  "  '  "c"  F Fort    Mor^an 

Thompson,   Virginia  ""H    F Montrose 

Thornton,    Bruce    ...  AnH Platteville 

Tiffany,  Herbert ""An     w Loveland 

An-   w La   Grange,   111. 

Vaplon,   Lawrence    Agro 

Veverka,  Marie   .HE 

Wells,  Charles F    F 

Williams,  Ruth ][][[ ^    F Wheatridge 

Wilmot,   Clement v'et 

Winburn,   Beulah    ......  ...U    E 


Yetter,    William    Ent 

Young,   Harvey .Vet 

Zollner,    Elsie 


H.    E. 


SOPHOMORES 

Anderson,    Lionel A 


Annand,   James. 


Baier,     Lizzie HE 

Baker,    Bruce ' .  '  "  yet 

Baldwin,    Mildred .HE 

Barr,    George '    '  '  '    A 

Barton,     Dorothy 

Beck,  Carl 

Beckman,     Franc's 

Beeson,  Willis 

Benell,   Otto 

Binford,    Berda 


H.  E 
.  .A.  . 

■  Vet.  , 
•  Vet.  , 
.  .A.  . 
H.   E. 


Fort    Collins 
.  .  .  .     Sterling 


Cripple     Creek 

Denver 

.  .Rocky    Ford 


.  . . .     Denver 
Fort   Collins 


Fort    Collins 


Fort     Collins 
Hotchkiss 


.Buena    Vista 

Meeker 

Sterling 

.     Wellington 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Goldfield 

Trinidad 

Fort     Collins 


Binkley,     Lucy "r^'  ~ Denver 

Black,  Jesse  A     Wheatridge 

Blinn,  Warren  f Whitehall,    Mont. 

Bliss,   Clarence    "A Rocky   Ford 

Booton,  Frank  "  v  I Greeley 

Bowen,    James Fn" ' Maybell 

Boyd,  Zeta    .  . .  .  „   !,' Colorado    Springs 

Braiden,    Louis    .....'. A     Denver 

Breed,   Grace    u-    ™ La   Jara 

Brickson,    Rolf ^ F°rt    Collins 

Brinley,    Floyd .  .  a    Telluride 

Brown,     Lawrence  ".'.'. "  "  * Mintern 

Denver 

Cameron,  Mabel    A 

Cantrill,    Frank  7" Barr   Lake 

A Castle   Rock 
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JNAM*i  „  A  Fort     Collins 

Chandler,  Lowell    ~ Denver 

Childs,   John    •     _• .'.'.'.'.'.'.     Akron 

Clarke,   Helen    n-       Fort     Collins 

Cochran,  Samuel ^ Denver 

Collins,    Lawrence ^A_- ■.'.'.'.'.'.Fort    Collins 

Collopy,    Laura     «•  ^ Denver 

Correy,   Anna   H •       Fort    Morgan 

Coulter,   Feme    £•  £ Collbran 

Cox,    Florence    Mabel «•■   ^ ^     Greeley 

Cozzens,    James     .'.'.'.Grand   Junction 

Craun,  Ergen   ■  •     - Loveland 

Cross,    Helen    HE  Fort    Collins 

Currie,    Ethel    •       ■•  "  ...  .Fort    Collins 

Currie,  Mamie   n-  ^ 

A  Denver 

D'Amour,    Fred     ■ _v A-_ ; Denver 

D' Amour,    Elizabeth    "■•   ^ Denver 

Dawson,  Burwell   ■  •     •  • * "  '  For"t    Collins 

Dickinson,   Mildred    ri-   ^ Denver 

Dimmitt,    George    A Denver 

Donaldson,  Howard A-  •  '  ;  ;Tu'lsa)    okla. 

Dotson,    Harry    •     ••  ••  '  Pueblo 

Doyle,  Thomas    ^"8 La  Porte 

Drager,  Myron    A 

xt    F  Fort    Collins 

Eddings,   Zela    a      Denver 

Ellis,  Douglas    • -A_; .'.'.'.Fort    Collins 

England,  Bessie    **•  ^ Greeley 

English,  Edgar   -A_- ".V.       Aspen 

Epperson,    Ethel     tt-  ■   * Fort    Lupton 

Ewing,  Millard   A 

VPt  • PuebK 

Farquharson,  James    V^L Doniphan,  Mo 

Foard,  Roy ■  •     • ' Doniphan,  Mo 

Foard,    Ina    ■       '"  ..Fort    Collins 

Foltz,   Lucille   E «•   £ Denvei 

Fuller,    Ruth    M-   ^ 

Ti    F  Denver 

Grant,  Winifred    "•   £ Can 

Griffin,   Helen    **.   £ '.'.'..Fort    Collin 

Griswold,  Estelle   w- ^ Denve 

Griswold,    Frank    A 

A  Cedaredg 

Hall,   Clarence   ''A'' .    Victo 

Hayes,  Helen H.   E ■•••••     Eaton 

Haythorn,  Hattie   M-  ^ *  ' Yuma 

Hoch,   Carl    ■  • .Las   Animas 

Hoerner,  John    -     ■  • Breckenridge 

Howard,  Ella «. .Wood    River,    Nebr. 

Hughes,    Ethel "■■  * '"  De    BeqUe 

Hutton,    Henry    A 

jr    v  Fort    Collins 

Ickes,  Mary    n.   ^ 

Fn?  Fort   Collins 

James,   Russell    f*   B _    Victor 

Jones,    Elbert    ^ng 

Denver 

Kemp,  Ward •  •     ij Fort    Collins 

Kinney,    Helen    J-      •'  .'.Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Kirk,   Jane    "~  . 

A  Loveland 

Landers,   Sigmund    ; A *  '  * Denver 

Large,  Wayne    ^ng 


Sophomores  j  5  7 

NAME  COURSE  AI)T)KP^ 

Light,  Mildred H    p  ADDRESS 

Long,    John    '  Vet    °W    MaSS 

Logan,  Grace   .' H    F ' ' '  -Fort    Collins 

Lynch,  Victor ] "ne -.Cheyenne,    Wyo. 

hjUS Colorado    Springs 

Mann,  Doris   HE 

Martin,    Dorothy H    E Denver 

Mayhoffer,  J.   David    . A     Denver 

Means,  Rhoda  Pearl    'H    E Louisville 

Medill,  Esther   HE Salida 

Michel,  Paul   A     Rye 

Miks,  Mona 'H    ™ Adena 

Morrison,   Ardella    '"  "V  w Denver 

H-   ^ Fort  Collins 

Netherton,    Crystal    ...  H    ff 

Nettleton,    Harry    ...'. A     Port  Collins 

Newlander,    Ernest  "a La   Porte 

Denver 

Oldemeyer,    Clarence A 


Omara,   Frances    A  Brush 

Onrubia,   Apolonio    ...    "  '  A Denver 

Osborn,    Lester  f Malate,   P.  I. 

A Fort.  Collins 

Palmer,   Russell    Eri£r 

Patten,   Ivan    A Steamboat    Springs 

Parker,  Harry *  ' A Denver 

Pilz,  Bernard [ "^™ Denver 

Georgetown 

Greeley 


- -Eng. 
Plumb,  Margaret    H    E 


Port,    Romaine    HE 

Post,   John   H .'.'.' A     Denver 

Denver 

Reed,    Earle A 

Reeder,   Clarence    ....  Ene. Fort    Collins 

Ross,    Arthur....  A    Durango 

Root,   Homer A Fort    Collins 

Rosenberg,   Gladys  "Vr    ™ Loveland 

Rosenthal,    Arthur    * '. '. A     Fort    Collins 

Rothrock,  Naylor  '  "  A Denver 

Ryan,   Harold    A Denver 

A Fort    Collins 

Sampson,  Ida   HE 

Sandusky,   Harry A     Pueblo 

Sandusky,   Cora  Leah. H    E Salida 

Schiele,  Lewis '"    A     Salida 

Schwartz,   Rudolph    ..................  ..a Denver 

Scilley,  Charlotte   ...  "H    ™ 

Scott,    Harry  ' "  " '"'  .    Loveland 

Secrest,    Fred    .  f Fort  Mor^an 


A 


Arvada 


Sharp,  Gertrude    H    F*  '  

Slockett,  Esther "\x    ™ Denver 

Smith,  James   \      Fort    Collins 

Smith,   Hugh  A Aurora 

Smith,  Jessie   ....    w *' Castle   Rock 

Spidel,    George    : '  " '     A     Denver 

Stevens,   Harley A La    Junta 

Stewart,  Alexander  A Pueblo 

Stitt,  Gladys   " *H    '* Aul* 

Stoneback,  Florence    .  „    F Brush 

Strong,  Veda    ...  5'   t Fort    Collins 

•  ••±1-  ^ Lamar 

rrammel,  Nellie   xq-    ^ 

L  ^ Denver 

E Pueblo 


^an   Brimer,    Bessie H. 
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^^^  „_  Pueblo 

Walker,     Grant     ^ Leadville 

Walsh,  James    •  ^    t Denver 

Ward,   Marion    "■    * Pueblo 

White,  Herbert   A •  •  •  ••■  •  •  •  -^    ^^    c^.f 

Wight,  Carroll -_^ Denver 

Williams,   Jay    Eng. .'.'.Fayette,    Idaho 

Williams,  Amy    £■  * '  _   Fort   Collins 

Williams,  Beth    £■  ^ Walsen 

Williams,   Edith    £.  £ ^^ 

Williams,    Lucille   E **. ^ Fort    Collin8 

Willson,    R.    Duff -_A. •  •      ^^   Coning 

Winslow,    Hugh    ^us Delta 

Wonders,  William    -A- '  •  •  •  Denver 

Woodhams,  Ramona    t±.  & Salida 

Woody,  Willard    A 


Zollner,  Catherine 


xr    E    Fort    Collins 


FRESHMEN 

Vpt  Fort    Morgan 

Allen,    Robert    veL Denver 

Anderson,    Everett     ^ Denver 

Andrews,   Bruce    A "  Denver 

Andrews,  Ivan A 

vpt  Parlin 

Bain,    Charles    %^L Greeley 

Balch,  Wilbur   -    ■; '  •  '  p'ho;niX(    Ariz.  , 

Bandy,   Ruth    •       Cripple  Creek  | 

Bebee,   Hazel    •       Fort    Collins 

Becker,   R.  A "     ''"  "  Fort   Collins 

Becker,    Buryl    ^    * Fort   Collins , 

Beers,  Archie ■  •     •  • Colorado   Springs 

Bender,  Gladys    . •       _  _    Colorado    Springs 

Bender,    Thomas    L • A" Fort    Collins 

Benell,  Orril :  ■  ■•■"■•       Denver 

Bennet,    Aubrey    •     •• Longmont 

Bishopp,  Glenna   "■■       Denver 

Blanch,  John    '"         Crowley 

Bolles,  Ralph   .  -    ^ .'.'.'....    Estes   Park 


Eng. La  Crosse,  Wis. 


vei' 


Bond,   George   F 

Borresen,   Victor    •  •  ■  •  •  ^"s  ■  •  Den 

Bowles,    Volney    For't   Collins 

Branshaw,    Charles    Fort   Collins 

Brolliar,   Emery    "  *  Denver 

Brown,   A.    Ellsworth _A- .  .  .'.'    Pueblo 

Brown,    J.    Lane •     ®   ■  • ' Fort   Collins 

Brown,   Hallett    B '  "  *  ' Fort   Collins 

Brown,   Alice    •  •     ■  • ' Mancos 

Brown,    Gladys    •       •  •  '.'....  .  .  .  .  .  .    Fort  Morgan 

Brown,  Bessie   •       '        Denver 

Brown,  Mary    HE  ..........■■•■    Paonia 

Brown,  Weltha    •        '  '  ' Victoi 

Brubaker,    Otto ...........    Greeley 

Bucher,   Earl    •     •  •  •  '  '  "       Still  watei 

Bunte,    Chester    v J1 Golder 

Burger,   Ray  Maxwell -A. Fort   Collim 

Burger,    Elmer   W ^g •  •  •  Fort   Collim 

Burgess,  Harold   A 

xt    v  Fort    Collins 

Cahill,   Elizabeth    ";•  f; _    Came( 

Calderhead,   Elizabeth    H.  E Colorado  Cits 

Callahan,  Alice   **-  * 
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!   NAME  COURSE  1DDRFS* 

Cameron,    Bruce    A  ADDRESS* 

I  Campbell,   Harvey    .' ." .' .'  .\" Vet ™    *"  ^ 

I  Campbell,    Bayard f Fort  Collins 

'Carlton,    Ernest «' '"     Pallsade 

,  Carpenter,  Clarice    .  .  ]  '. H    E n      T   C°^inS 

Carr,   David    £" Overton,    Nebr. 

I  Clancey,    Catherine    ...'.'.'.'.::: HE Mancos 

Cochran,    Margaret HE*  ™"\  ^ef,Ver 

Coll,   Pete   S A      Fort  Collins 

Collins,    Aileen 'H    F  "  " Independence 

Comer,    Harry A     '  ■  "    Denver 

Copeland,  Ernest    ......WW vet Y   FOrd 

Courtwright,    Gertrude    H    E „Y"  ,La™ar 

Cover,    Jerre    ....  A      Colorado  City 

ICox,     Charles     ...WW vtt R°Cky    FOrd 

,Cox,    Grace   Myrtle    .....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.•"he Canon  City 

Crain,   Ena  M H    ™ *  " Collbran 

Crane,    Charles    E A     Cheyenne,    Wyo. 

Curtis,   Hiram    'FW. Fort    Collins 

:  Curtis,  Jim   vP? °lathe 

!  Cutler,   Mary    "J      ' Saguache 

Cutting,   Clifton    ...WWW A     "V   Payton 

A Chicago,  111. 

.  Davis,    Charles    A 

.  Dawson,   Sheldon    A Denver 

iDevine,    Grace     H    F ™ Ho°Per 

Dewey,    Clarence    A     Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dickson,    George   B....  A ': Denver 

Dilts,  L.  William.  .  £'t Steamboat  Springs 

|Downing,  Wayne    ...WWW A   Colorado  Springs 

i  Dunlap,  Bernice    ...  H    F Lamar 

iDykstra,   Frank    .' v'et    '1\ Aurora 

vet Akkrum,  Holland 

Easterling,    C.    Herbert Vet  ^ 

VL Denver 

F  T7!_ 

Edgar,  Mildred "h. 


Eaton,  Phyllis   «    v 

w-  ^ I 

lEdwards,  Pauline r    F ' 

Norman,  Okla. 


Ordway 

H.   ~ 

Eldridge,   Hubert    A 


;Ellison,  Homer   A 


Fort    Collins 


English,  Dorothy    "™ Denver 

English,    Agnes     ....  5'  S Greeley 

:Exter,  Harold    v. Greeley 

v  eL Gunnison 

Farnsworth,    Murl 
Falk, 


Erwin    En 


A Monte   Vista 


s Davenport,   Iowa 


Ferguson,  Sayre    ....  Fno- 

Fish,   Arthur ^    —    Fort    Colli^ 

iFitzsimmons,    John        A Wheatland,    Wyo. 

Franklin,   Otho    .  A Denver 

Fredlund,  Fred  "  "  A Fort    Collins 

iFreeman,  Walter  t Fort   Collins 

|Fulton,  Harriett H    F A\" Denver 

rt-   ^ Colorado  Springs 

Barrett,  Helen w    p 

Joe,  John    A     Fort    Collins 

Graham,  James   ....    Fn^ Denver 

rraham,   Harold    WWW  .'  W   '"    A    Loveland 

greenwood,  Mary  "  «    ™ Canton,    111. 

preer,  Elva  A      Hotchkiss 

A Calhan 

Hall,    Pauline     H    F 

flallam,  Albert    .  A      Cedaredge 

A Fort   Collins 
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Harrington,  Glen    Vet Leadville 

™  _  A  Fort  Lupton 

Hause     Laurence    A ^^ 

Hay'   Joh"   L HE .' Denver 

Heisen    Olga    . ^E Montrose 

Hemphill,   Lester    En       ^ 

Henry,   Elsa      H    E • 

Hemngton,    Eugene    Eng^ . 

Hiner,    Mildred    HE ^^ 

Hoffman,  Carl    A n._vpr 

Home,    Stillman    Q Vet •  •  ■  ?en™* 

_-...  A  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

House,   Miles    A Maybell 

Hunt>     Dale HE Hesperus 

Hunt    Alice H.   E ^ 

Hutchinson,   Jessie    ±1.  ii. 

_      .  A  Fort   Collins 

Jans,   Fred      -•*■•• Ci 

Jefferson     Cara    H.   E Fort  Collins 

Johnson,    Alice    H.   E 

Johnson,    Edna      ...H.   E ^ 

Johnson,   Mildred    ••  ••**.   ^ 

Vet Golden 


Kasdorf,  Fred      v  et •  •  •  •  ^  jj 

Keirsey,    Harold     En0 M.       an„intra 


Kimball,   Margaret 


H.   E Idaho  Springs 


tt    w  Ni  Wot 

Kneale,    Dora    .  H.   E Gurmison 

Kroll,    Arthur    A 

a  ....     Pueblo 

Lannon,   Granville    A Trinidad 

Larsen,  Russell   A ^.^ 

Larson,    Ahlburn .A. •  Louisville 

Lawson,  May   H.  E ^^ 

Lawver,    Gertrude    H.  E ^^ 

Leach,  Katherlne   HE ••••••  ^.^ 

Leiby,   Edward    Vet. Fort  Collins 

LeMaster,    Leila    H^E Scottsbluffs,  Neb. 

Leonard,  Robert    ^A      Trinidad 

Lewis,   Marjorie    HE Littleton 

Lilley,    William,    Kase A Denver 

Lynch,    Philip    A 

a  Durango 

Macomb,  Richard    •*•• Fort  Mu 

Maris,  Rita *£  * Denver 

Marr,    Charles     vet /.Raton,  New  MexiJ 

Morrow,   John    ~ Pueblo 

Mathews,    Frank    Vet Louisville 

Mayhoff er,    William    A Delta 

McCain,    Edith     HE '^  Junta 

McCauley,    Paul    -Vet. •  Manzanola 

McClain,    Mary    **. .  & Auburn,  111. 

McElvain,    James     A Denver 

McGregor,    Margaret     H  E ■  ■  —  ^   Collins 

McHugh,    Jerome    Eng •    ^^   Collins 

Mcintosh,  Robert   .       Eng •  •  ^ oradQ  gprin&-s 

McKenna,    William   J ^ns Greeley 

McKelvey,  Macy    Eng •  •  •  —  ^  QM 

McKinstry,    John    v  et Crawford 

McKissen,  H.  Escol Eng •         Denver 

McLain,    Charles     A .  .  .  '  .    Lamar 

McMillen,   Raymond    A •       •  •  •  '      Holiy 

McMurtry,   Joseph    Vet •  •  •  Hesperus 

McNamee,  Laughlin A 


Freshmen  \()] 


NAME  roiTKwtf 

Means,  Truma„   ^f  ADDRESS 

Mendenhall,  Floyd   Vet '  '  Salida 

Miller,   Marjorie    "  H    E* Granada 

Mitchell,   Mildred    ...  '  H'   ™ Denver 

Morgan,  Lila    .'.*.' H'  E Hanna,  Wyoming 

Moorhead,    Myron  "  Fns. Palisade 

Murray,  Phillip ']] A   Wheatridge 

Mussey,   William  O .........    '  " A Denver 

Denver 

Nelson,    Ralph    E Vpt 

Nesbitt,    Warda "J    ™ Fort   Collins 

Netherton,    Virgil  A     Montrose 

Nye,    Eugene    ...      "  "  \^T' Gallatin,  Mo. 

Eng Bennett 

O'Brien,    Jesse     ....  A 

Olsen,  M.   Luther    ...  "  £l F°rt  ColIins 

Vet Littleton 

Page,  Harold    E 

Painter,  Gladys  ..  .  xt    ™ Greeley 

Paulsen,    Louise    .  H    E Colorado  Springs 

Peasley,  J.  Paul..  ........       Denver 

Pelta,  Marie  Alice .  .  "  A Fort  Collins 

Buena   Vista 


A 


Pendergast,  Margaret  ...  w    T 

Perkins,    Olive  HT^"  •   Fort  Collins 

Perkins,    Ella  H    E Kremmling 

Perkins,   Grace    ....       H    -p Kremmling 

Peters,   Carl    A     Kremmling 

Petty,   Henrietta.. H    ™ Longmont 

Poliak,   Meyer    F        Fort  Collins 

Prevost,  Victor  "/ Trinidad 

A Pueblo 

Rader,    Lynn    . 

Randolph,  P.  L .  f Denver 

Randolph,  Hazel      w    p' Fort  Collins 

Ray,   Clara    .  "  ^    £ Fort  Collins 

Ray,   Frank    .' .' .      Fort  Collins 

Read,    James    A Lamar 

Renier,   Hazel    ...         U.    '  ' Denver 

Rhoades,   James E        Colorado  Springs 

i    Rich,   Gaylord    ...  AS Kit  Carson 

!    Robinson.  J.  Russell .' .' "  *  *  ™n  ' Denver 

!    Rudolph,  Talbot    ...  A    Fort   Collins 

!    Ryer,    Mary    ...  «    '  " Denver 

H-  E Denver 

;    Sauer,    Charles    Ene. 

Schaefer,  Irving   ...  '  " '      .    Denver 

Schell,  Blanche   .... "  Vr    ™ Denver 

j   Schuelke,  Nathan    ...         ^'^ Fort  Collins 

Scott,  Joseph    A Cheyenne  Wells 

Shahan,    Maurice    .  . .  . V" Montrose 

Sholine,  John   .  .  A Alamosa 

)  Shultis,    Mary    .  .      'H    '  ' Fort  Collins 

I  Sillers,   Donald    ....'.' Wn* °uray 

I  Slater,  Merrill A    Denver 

j  Slick,  Bee    ... "  "  U     ' Nederland 

!  Slocum,  Flora H    E Ridgway 

|  Slocum,  Arthur   '.[ A      Haswell 

!  Slockett,   Bernice  Vr    ^ Haswell 


Charles    En 


H-   E Fort  Collim 


|  Slussei 

!  Smith,  David ^  A* Julesburg 

'  Smith,   Alma "„    '  ' Meeker 

Smith,  Fred  ,-T       Grand  Junction 

En^ Sterling 
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™ttwqv                                             ADDRESS 
NAME  COURSE  ^^ 

Solt,  Leland    ' Harlan,  Neb. 

Spangler,    Ralph     '     '' "  * Fort  Collins 

Sprague,  Gertrude    •       *  *  ' Denver 

Sternberg,   Morris    •     ^ Fort  Collins 

Stevenson,    Julia    " Boulder 

Stratton,  Walter  S.  Jr - Denver 

Strohm,    William    "s Alamosa 

Stuart,  James    " Grand  Valley 

Studt,   Ward   B "  " Delta 

Sweitzer,  Paul •     "•  '      "''/...... Durango 

Sullivan,    Frank     

H    E  Denver 

Tanner,  Orra    '  Fort  Collins 

Taylor,    William     ° ""  " Salida 

Thomas,   Luther    ^ '  '      "  '  '  "  '  '  '"  " Bameville,    Wis. 

Thomas,    Enoch    "  " 

Denver 

Vaughan,   Frederic  T En^  •  '  '  "" " " Colorado  Springs 

Vaughn,   Howard    '  '  " Brush 

Vondy,  Vernon    

Vet La  Junta 

Wadleigh,   Herbert    •       E  •  •  •  Sterling 

Walek,  Louise   '       "       Goldfield 

Walker,   Harry    *^°'  '  "  Fort  Collins 

Whatley,  Earl   v Littleton 

Ward,    J.    Charles    "  ""       Fort  Collins 

White,    Merle     "     ^ Cedaredge 

Wilson,    Olive    ' La  Junta 

Wiswell,   Everett    '     "  ' '  *  " Saguache 

Woodard,    Ray    '  " Denver 

Worthington,  Rober1:    « 

Montrose 

Young,  Albert    

UNCLASSIFIED  ^     ^.^ 

Adams,    Mrs.     Elsie •      Denver 

Barrows,    Paul    Rocky    Ford 

Beall,    Vera Denver 

Bland,    John     ' Greeley 

Bliss,    Mark Fort    Collins 

Briggs.    Walter    .  . Fort  Collins  I 

Brown,  James  A Del  Norte 

Chisholm,  J.  Donald Payton 

Cheese,  Naomi ^    .Holly 

Demaray,  Ruth  L Fort  Collins 

Dickinson,  Esther .Denver 

Emmerich,  Regina Fort  Collins 

Exter,  Herbert Fort    CollinS 

Finger,    Dorothy "  ' Fort  Collins 

Finger,  Ted '.'.'.'. Tempe,  Arizona 

Fisk,  Gilmore Paonia 

Foster,  Dwight Longmont 

Golden,  Carl   Scottsbluff s,  Neb. 

Gates,  Rufus *  "  '        Fort  Collins 

Grant,  Robert Fort  Collins 

Greenamyre,  Katherine Hasty 

Ham,  Delia   • !!....!.....••••••• Silverton 

Harwood,  Mrs.  Jessie 


Unclassified 
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NAMES 

Hendricks,  Walstein _.  ,     ADDI*ESS 

Herschler,  Bula.  ...  -Richmond,  Utah 

Hughes,  Mrs.  H.  W.     Colorado  Springs 

:  .  Fort  Collins 

Igo,  Jerome „ 

Fort  Collins 

James,  Clarence 

Johnson,    Leonard Lamar 

Fort    Collins 

Lee,  Howard   C 

Lough,    Alexander " '  fe°ul>    Korea 

Pataskala,    Ohio 

Maxwell,   Ralph _ 

May,  Eleanor   Fort    Colllns 

Miller,  xtfary  J ..'.'.'.' .'.'.' .' '  "  "  f™™*e 

Fort  Collins 

Newell,  Dora    „ 

Berthoud 

Ogle,  Alfred 

Orr,   Harvey    


Pierce,   Anna   L. 


Robbins,  Lowell.  . 
Robinson,   Charles, 

Sackett,  Gertrude 
Schmidt,  G.  J 

Tudor,  Alvin 


Ward,  Ethelbert 

Wolf,   Lyle 

Wood,  Hettie 


Adams,    Elizabeth    B 

Akin,  Grace  D 

Akin,   Phebe  L 

Alfurt,  Helen 

Aldrich,  Elizabeth  V. 


CONSERVATORY 


Fort  Collins 
Boulder 


Pueblo 


.  .Colorado   Springs 
Moenville,  So.  Dak. 


Telluride 

Fort  Collins- 
Fort  Collins 


Denver 

Fort   Collins 

Paris,  Texas 

Warner,  Wyllvs  E.  -r^     *.  *r 

•^    •  Fort  Morgan 


Ouray 

Fort  Collins 

Tinmath 

Fort  Collins 

Virginia  Dale 

Anderson,  Ruth  J New  Wattenberg 

Anderson,  Esther Laplata,  N.  Mex. 

Atlwarck,  S Denver 

Bay,  Mable Fort  CoUins 

Beall,    Vera Fort    Colling 

Beall,  George  R Fort  Collins 

Becker,  Mrs.  Roscoe Fort  Collins 

Becker,  Mary  G Norwood 

Becker,  Buryl  I Fort  CoUins 

Beebe,  Norma  W Fort  Collins 

I  Ben<ier,   Gladys Colorado   Springs 

!  Bender,  Thomas Colorado  Springs 

i  Bengston,   Edna Longmont 

j  Berry,  Frank  C Romeo 

I  Bellingslea,   Anna   L Loveland 

I  Bolen,   Clarence  R Loveland 

|  Bottoms,    Harley    L Boulder 

;  Bottolfson,  Cornelia  R Minturn 

Brown,  Harry  A '.'.'.Swallows 

i  *rown>   °sa  C Eaton 

:  Brubaker,    Otto    C Victor 

•Brunstein,  Harry p'orV  Collins 

Brunstein,  Lillian Port  Collins 

iBurton,  Lillian Fort  Collins 
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ADDRESS 

NAME  Bayfield 

Campbell,    Mayme    _  .Loveland 

Carpenter,  Mrs.   Helen ■  ■  ^^  gouth  Park 

Chalmers,  Kenneth  W Fort   Collins 

Chandler,  Olive "  Fort  Collins 

Baker,  Charlotte  A Coalmont 

Chedsey,  Sadie    y Fort  Coiiins 

Cooper,  Lera  M Fort   Collins 

Connors,   Helen Fort    Collins 

Connors,    Laura '  "  *  ' Fort  Morgan 

Coulter,  Fern • '  *  * Collbran 

Cox,  Grace  M Collbran 

Cox,    Mable Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Crain,  Ena  M " Worland,  Wyo. 

Crowley,  Mattie 

Fort  Collins 

Daley,  Lyra  M "  ' Meeker 

Deighton,  William  H ' '      "  "  " Holly 

Demaray,    Ruth    L ,  .  .  . Cheyenne  Wyo. 

Devine,  Grace  V " Fort  Collins 

Dickinson,  Esther  M Lamar 

Dimius,  Archie   

Fort  Collins 

Eaton,  Phyllis  M Fort   Collins 

Edwards,  Jennie  F Dunkley 

Egry,  Anna    '  '  ' Dunkley 

Egry,  Mary    

*   y'  Fort  Collins 

Ferguson,  Celia  L Fort   Collins 

Fisher,  Dwight  A .Smithville,  W.  Va. 

Flesher,  Gail '" Doniphan,   Mo. 

Foard,  Ina * '  " Fort  Collins 

Foltz,  Lucille   E ' Loveland 

Foote,   Edna   D *  '      '"'".' Fort    Collins 

Frank,   Ralph Longmont 

Fredstrom,  Ruth    Fort  Collins 

French,  Carrie  C Boulder 

Friend,  Lucy  A ''.[''.['.'.['. La  Porte 

Garrett,  Irene  M Las  Animas 

Garrison,  Eula  F Scottsbluff ,  Neb 

Gates,  Rufus  C Loveland 

Gevrez,   Opal  E Fort   Collins 

Graham,   Geo.   P 

Hastj 

Ham,    Amy ' Hasty 

Ham,    Inez Denver 

Hammond,     Dorothy '  '" Cowdre? 

Hanson,    Lillian .  Waverly,    Iowi 

Haltem,    Ruth    R Yuma 

Hoch,    Carl    J Denve 

Haddle,   Mabel   P Rusl" 

Holloway,  Viola Denv 

Hopkins,    Margaret Leadvill 

Horrell,   Lulu  P Bat0 

Hughes,    Lotta    B Wood   River,   Nebr 

Hughes,   Ethel    J '  , ,  Fort    Collins 

Hunter,    Lillian "  "^ ^  ^1 

Jackson,   Pansy  M Lamar 

James,    Clarence    D Fort    Collins 

Jans,    Martha    H Bellvue 

Jenkins,    Beulah    M Fowler 

Jensen,    Julius    J "  ' Greeley 

Johnson,    Victor   N 
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NAME 

•  I  "lies,   Mildred   E ADDRESS 

Jones,  Mary  Agnes [[]  Fort   Collins 

Jones,    Gladys    H Fort  Collins 

Jones,    Lura ....]..  Fort    Collins 

...  ^  .  Berthoud 

Kelso,    Francis 

Kempton,     Helen Fort    Collins 

Kimball,    Margaret    B Loveland 

Kimmons,  Helen   B Idaho    Springs 

Klinefelter,    Lee   M.  ..........  .  Fort   Collins 

Kronen,    Margaret    C Fort    Collins 

,        .      T  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Lamb,    Kate   B 

Larson,   Faith Alamosa 

Lasky,     Hazel [[  F°rt    Collins 

Lawrence,    Gwendolyn  ....  Kremmling 

Leonard,   Robert   J \ Fort    Collins 

Leonard,   Ella   M Fort    Collins 

Leward,    W.    Glenn Fort    Collins 

Lewis,    Mabel    I Fort    Collins 

Littlefield,    John    R.  ......... ' Fort    Collins 

Logan,   Grace '.'.  Fort    Collins 

Lory,  Marian   R Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

Lory,   Earl   C Fort    Collins 

Lyman,    Daisy   B Fort   Collins 

,T  '  .  Fort    Collins 

Mauzey,   Goldie 

Mauzey,    Preston Fort   Collins 

McCormick,    Mrs.    J.    J ......  .  Fort    Collins 

Means,    R.    Pearl .    / Fort    Collins 

Meyer,    Bertha Salida 

Miller,   Mary   J Fort    Collins 

Mosier,   Leota Fort   Collins 

Mosier,   Leona Fort    Collins 

Mosier,    Garnett Fort   Collins 

NT  ,  .  Fort    Collins 

Nelson,    Arlene 

Nesbitt,    Warda .  .  .  .  Fort    Collins 

Newell,    Do^a    L Montrose 

Nichols,     Evelyn Berthoud 

I    Nutter,    Kathleen ................".' Fort     Collins 

D   .    ,  Delta 

|    Painter,    Gladys 

Pettibone,    Lona "  Colorado    Springs 

D       ,   ,    ,  Fort     Collins 

Randolph,   Hazel   B 

Ratekin,    William    E Fort   Collins 

Rist,  Anna  J Austin 

Robinson,   Russell Fort   Collins 

Rogler,    Charles  Fort    Collins 

Rohling,    Lois, Cottonwood    Falls,    Kan. 

Rood,     Gladys'.  .....  Fort    Collins 

Root,  Alice   D Loveland 

Root,    Edwin    A.  ......... Fort   Collins 

Ross,    W.    Arthur.  Fort    Collins 

Ross,   Margaret  G.  .'.'.'.    '.'. Fort    Collins 

Rowand,    Edward    W Fort   Collins 

Russell,     Frampton.  .....'.'.'.'.'.'. Fort    Collins 

Russell,   Atta   Belle Loveland 

Russell,    Raymond   N  Loveland 

„  ,  Colorado    Springs 

halyers,    Eva   M 

Schmidt,   G.   J.  .  Fort    Collins 

Schofleld,    Le   Vera....... Fort   Collins 

Bellvue 
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ADDRESS 

NAME  Fort    Collins 

Seibert,    Lloyd Chico,    N.    M. 

Seward,    Fred Chico,    N.    M. 

Seward,    Marie Fort    Collins 

Shantz,    Frank Denver 

Sharp,    Gertrude    L .  .Fort    Collins 

Shields,    Harry    C Fort   Collins 

Sinnard,  Mrs.   Elven ' Fort   Collins 

Smith,   Katharine  M ..........  .Clark's  Grove,  Minn. 

Sorenson,  Ellla  L Fort    Collins 

Speck,   Daniel Mitchell,    Nebr. 

Springer,    Retta Torrington    Wyo. 

Springer,    Avice    I " Fort    Collins 

Stover,    Mary    P "  '  ' Delta 

Sweitzer,    Minnie    E 

Fort    Collins 

Tarr,    Erma    L 

La     Junta 

Wadleigh,     Herbert Sterling 

Walek,    Louise    B Belton,    Tex. 

Walker,    Albert Fort    Collins 

Wendelken,    Sarah Greeley 

Wherren,     Hazel Laporte 

Wilkin,     V.     Esther Laporte 

Wilkin,    A.    Ruth '  '  '"  ' Fort    Collins 

Williams,    Beth .  .  . Fort    Collins 

Willox,    Catherine ........  .Fort    Collins 

Wilson,    ivj.aryetta Fort   Collins 

Wolf    Lyle   H 

W        '       y  Fort    Collins 

Yeoman,   Gertrude 

Denver 

Zweifel,    Henry    S 

SUMMARY 

College  Students—  m 


Seniors 
Juniors 


116 
151 


Sophomores    240 

Freshmen     4Y 

Unclassified     ' _ 

671 

Total     

School    of  Agriculture   and    Domestic   Science—  ^ 


Fourth  Year 


52 


Third  Year 

Second    Year 2^8 

First  Year ' 

382 

Total    .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       182 

Music     ' 308 

Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  Short  Course • ^ 

490 
Total    

1,5*; 

71 

Twice    Counted 

1,472 

Total   on    Campus 

78  311 
Agricultural   and  Extension   Service '^ 

Twice    Counted '_ 

7S,003 
Total    Extension 

70,475 
Grand    Total 


Summary  of  Enrollment 
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I..JV  V  V  Bre   V   no   "»J    adding    inure 

lustre   to    their   nation's    flag    than    hy    eaeh 
making    the    most    of    himself."— Proctor 


Colorado  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


The  University  of  Colorado Boulder,  Colorado 

Livingston  Farrand,  President 

The  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colorado 

H.  C.  Parmelee,  President 


The  State  Teachers  College Greeley,  Colorado 

J.  G.  Crabbe,  President 

The  State  Normal  School Gunnison,  Colorado 

J.  H.  Kelley,  President 

The  State  Agricultural  College Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  President 
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I,  a  wandering  student,  seeking  knowledge,  cmne  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  <  nd  it  took  me  in" 
helped  me  to  become  an  efficient  workman,  <( filled  me  with  inspir  - 
Hon,  and  when  I  left  its  doors,  the  kindly  people  of  the  state  stretched 
out  welcoming  hands  and  gave  me  a  man's  work  to  do." 
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There  are  242  Men  from  the  College  in   Serviee 


Thirty-ninth  Annual  Catalog 


OF  THE 


Colorado  Agricultural 
College 


Agriculture  Mechanic  Arts 

Home  Economics  Veterinary  Medicine 

General  Science 
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IComplete  index  on  page  8| 
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CALENDAR 


1918 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


27  28  29  3031 


4  5 
1112 
18  19 
25  26 


3    4 
10  11 


16 

23 

29130 


1  2 
8  9 
15  16 
22  23 


May 


June 


a  July 

16  J 

3d 


Aug. 


20,21 

27  28 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1919 


CALENDAR 


1919 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


24  25  26  27  28 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


4  5 
11112 
18!  19 
25  26 


■is  ^y 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


5 

12  13 
19  20 
26  27 


28  29  30 


17  18 
24  25 


7 

14 

21 

27  28 


Calendar 


Colorado  Agricultural   College 

CALENDAR 

Entrance  Examinations,  Tuesday,  September  3    1918 

Registration  of  Students,  Tuesday,  September's,  and  Wednesday,  September  4, 

First  Semester  begins,   Thursday,   September  5,   1918 

Special  Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions,  October  26    1918 

"Jf^^f  R+eCess'  Thursday,  November  28,  and  Friday,  November  29,  1918 

Christmas  Vacation  begins,  Saturday,  December  21,   1918 

Christmas   Vacation  closes,    Sunday,  January  5,    1919. 

Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  Week,  January   13-18,   1919 

Farmers'  Congress,  January  13-18,   1919 

First  Semester  closes,  Saturday,  January  18,   1919 

Second  Semester  begins,  Monday,  January  20,   1919 

Washington's  Birthday  Exercises,   Saturday,   February   22     1919 

Special  Examinations  for  Removal   of  Conditions,  March   22    1919 

Spring  Vacation,  March  30,  to  April   6    1919 

Examination  for  Battalion  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Wednesday,  April  30, 

College  Day,  Friday,  May  9,  1919 

May  Day  Festival,   Saturday,   May   10,    1919 

Memorial  Day,  Friday,  May  30,  1919. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,   8   p.  m.,   Sunday,  June   1,    1919 

Commencement  Exercises  of  Literary  Societies,  8  p.  m.,  Monday,  June  2    1919 

Junior  Class  Day  Exercises,  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  3    1919 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  meets  Wednesday.  June  4    1919 

Senior  Class  Exercises,  Wednesday,  June  4,   1919 

Commencement  Exercises,  Thursday,  June  5,  1919 

Second  Semester  closes,  Thursday,  June  5,  1919 

First  Semester  (1919-1920)  begins  September  4,  1! 
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Faster  Cv"dV-0,1S   S"r    *°   makC   SU°h    ChanSeS    »dv,8»^    *h<*    Mid-winter   and 
faster  vacations  will  be  discontinued. 
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How  to  Use  the  Catalog 

Plan  of  the  Catalog.— The  catalog  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part,  pages  1  to  42,  is  general  in  character,  taking  up  in  the  order 
named.  Calendar,  How  to  Use  the  Catalog,  and  Index,  pages  6  to  13; 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Faculty,  pages  13  to  20;  Mission  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  pages  21  to  23;  Campus,  Buildings  and  Equipment, 
pages  23  to  31;  Courses  of  Study,  Entrance  Requirements,  and  Accredited 
High  Schools,  pages  33  to  35;  Requirements  for  Graduation,  Special 
Courses,  Advanced  Standing  of  Students  from  other  Colleges,  pages  3  5  to 
38;    Registration,  Tuition,  Expenses,  etc.,  pages  38  to  42. 

The  second  part,  pages  4  2  to  65,  deals  with  the  schedules  of  the  four 
divisions  of  work;  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  courses  in 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and  Horticulture, 
pages  4  2  to  52-  the  Division  of  General  Science,  page  52;  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics,  pages  54  and  55;  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which 
includes  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  pages  56  to  62;  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine pages  62,  63,  and  the  Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers, 
page  6  4  The  first  two  years  of  all  the  courses  in  each  division  are  alike, 
so  they  are  given  hut  once;  but  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  different 
in  each  course,  as  Agronomy,  page  44,  Horticulture,  page  50. 

The  third  part  takes  up,  alphabetically,  the  nineteen  departments  of 
the  college,  and  the  work  taught  in  each  department.  The  subjects  taught 
are  arranged  consecutively  by  numbers,  commencing  on  page  65  with 
subjects  in  Agronomy,  numbers  1  to  50,  and  ending  with  Veterinary 
Medicine,   courses  850  to   896,  page  129. 

The  fourth  part  takes  up  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  pages  134  to 
138;  the  College  Organizations,  pages  140  to  144;  College  Publications, 
page  146-  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  pages  147  to  150;  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  pages  150  and  151;  Register  of  Students,  pages  152  to  164. 
How  to  Find  a  Given  Topic— Suppose  you  want  to  know  what  is 
offered  in  Agriculture,  turn  to  the  index  and  you  will  find  Agriculture. 
Division  of  is  described  on  page  42.  On  4  3,  is  given  the  course  of  study 
for  first  two  years.  You  look  over  the  list  and  want  to  know  about  the 
work  in  algebra.  The  number  to  the  right  states  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation,  given  for  the  subject.  The  number  to  the  left,  602, 
means  that  in  the  third  part  of  the  catalog,  beginning  page  65,  Algebra 
is  the  602nd  subject.  Again  you  want  to  know  about  Zoology.  It  is 
number  3  5  2,  or  the  3  5  2nd  subject  from  page  6  5.  In  like  manner  any 
subject  may  be  found,  either  by  index  reference  or  by  number. 


Directions  for  the  New  Student 

I.     If  possible,  send  your  credentials  from  high  school  before  college 
opens.     It  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 


Directions  for  the  New  Student  7 

II.  Students  who  have  less  than  fourteen  high  school  credit  units 
cannot  enter  the  college.  Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  who  wish  sec- 
ondary work  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  or  Home  Economics,  may 
enter  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college. 

III.  Inquiries  either  to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  concerning  board 
room,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
college  to  give  you  just  as  complete  information  as  possible. 

IV.  When  you  arrive  on  the  campus,  if  you  are  not  met  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reception  committee,  report  to  the  Dean's  office  in  the  Main 
building. 

V.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  late  registration  (See 
Calendar. )  k 

VI.  Attendance  in  classes  is  required  from  the  date  of  the  first 
scheduled  recitation.  Work  missed,  if  the  absence  is  excused,  must  be 
made  up.     Unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  grading. 

VII.  After  the  student's  registration  is  completed,  the  schedule  can- 
not be  changed,  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

THE   STATE   BOARD   OP   AGRICULTTTJ*  1? 

DR.  R.  W.   CORWIN ^""ULlUKE 

HON.    CHAS.    PEARSON.  .  .  . ' Pueblo,  1919 
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HON.    E.    M.    AMMONS..    . Denver,  1923 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BELL Denver,  1925 

Montrose,  1925 

PRESIDENT  CHAS.  A.  LORY  , 

GOVERNOR  JULIUS  C.  GUNTER      [Ex"°fficio 

OFFICERS 

HON.  A.  A.  EDWARDS 

HON.   H.   D.  PARKER President 

L.  M.  TAYLOR Vice-President 

CHAS.  H.  SHELDON Secretary 

Local  Treasurer 

EXECUTIVE    COM3IITTEE 

A.   A.   EDWARDS  H    D     PAR^fr 

U-   FARKER  E.   M.   AMMONS 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

that  next  occur,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  liZt        b0ard  *°  fll1  the  vacancies 

1 L  » ?:  r  ,onsress- and  of  an  ww****  ***  *l  *i 

state,  and  by  the  national  government,  for  the  suoDort  nf  tha  •    !■ V 

Horticulture  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculturl    and  th    k  ^  °' 

eral  Assembly  in  accent,™  «,„  Agriculture,  and  the  Twenty-first  Gen- 
cation  Act  desgnate/  he  State  R°rS1rSf°I  ^  Nati°nal  V°Cat'MaI  Ed«" 
tiona,  Education  Board  ^  °f  AgricuIture  as  the  State  Voca- 
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Officers  of  Administration,  and  the  Faculty" 

,UAC     A      1()l-i-      B     Fed.     (Colorado    btate    Normal    School),    B.S.,    MS.,    L.L.U. 
CBA&    %J£SLfJ  Colorado,  IXSc.    a,,,™,,,  «  "v,,.,^^ 

a    AKTHUR   JOHNSON.   B.S     £&    <*^^~    ^uLoetTst'reS 

.0^omfnTTTFTTE     B^      MS.,    D.Sc.    (Michigan   Agricultural   College), 

H.  X.  FkScH,  .US.   (aHcofcau  Asr.cu.tura.  CUese),  Doctor  of  th^ee- 

...    m    vetheMON     IB     A.M.    (WUltam  JeweU  College),  A.B.   (University  o. 

r^      W^al  of  School  of  Apiculture  715  Petersou  Street 

U  M    .A^STiiSSr-  «"  «~  —  -  ^■•iCUmire3o\nE°M^,eas,U1.ee; 
and  Purchasing  Agent 


^    w      t   iWRENCB      ME.     (Colorado    Agricultural    College)     Professor 
JAMES     W.     LA\\  KLMb,     m .£. .  206  W.  M  vrtle  Street 

Emeritus  of  Mechanical  E.n^.nee""f  (Gie<sen).  Professor 

WILLIAM  P.  HEADDEN,  A.M    (»■"*»"£ If ^\L  Experiment  Station 

of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  Chemist  to  ^  P^    Majfnolia  gtreel 

rA  *,    umiw    BS     (University   of  Michigan),   M.S.    (Colorado  Agricul- 

ED™ra,  S25.ME-  -  olU  - ™— -  "S?S£U  .,- 

GEOP.GE  H.  GLOVE.,  B.S..  M.S.  (Oj^^^^^'^^l'10"' 
State  College).  Chairman  ot  the  Dtws.on  of  ^  ^^  ^^ 

B  ,.  COEN,  B.E.  (Un.vers.ty  of  ---f,.  Head  of  the  Department  _of  Eng- 
lish  and  History,  and  Professor  of  "S11^  g  B     (Unlversity   ot 

a  I_  MACDONAED,  B.S.  (Colorado  ^ A?"^""^^^^  Mathematics  and 
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H.    E.    KINGMAN,    ^^^-^^^s^inar,   College,   Chicago), 
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FM°  ^^atf  Eltctrie^.neering.  and  ^-J-JtJ 


♦  See  page   11   for  Experiment   Station  Stan:  page  18  for  Extension  Serve. 

Staff:   page  19  for  Conservatory  Start. 
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INGA   MEL  ALLISON,   E.B.    (University  of  Chicago..   H  apartment 

of  Home  Economics,  and  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
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K    P.    SANDSTEN,    B.S..    M.S.    (University    of   Minnesota,    Ph.D     SS^SS 

LP    CPuT'p    r?°SS°;  °f  *°rticilltwe  -     a   Howes  Street 
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sor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Building  Superintend* 

*\LRFPT    PAAnrirr     -o^r^       T  „  WO  &  College  Avenue 
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Mechanical   Engineering  -     -  .. 

MARGARET    ELIZABETH   DERWARD.    Ph.B.    (University   of   Cnl       ]  | 

visor   o:    Teaching  Methods    and    Associate   Professor   of   Education 

IAMBS   Df   M.K.HALL.   B.S.A.    (University  „,  Wisoonrfn    "  I  *    £"r 

or   Agronomy 
CHARLOTTE   E.    CARPENTER.   Associate   Professor   ,     ; 

CARLES    R.    .TONES.    B.S..    MS.    (Colorado    Agricultu,  ]      \     TlZSZ 

rHAPT^r'm^'u^-"11'   Entomology  317Ed-  ,    _?et 

CHARLES    F.    DAVIS,    M.S.    (Michigan    Agricultural    College         Us 
_TTT^f;or  0I  Hi^ory.  Irrigation  and  Constitutional   L    -         _ 
WILLIAM  S.   ALDRICH   (United   States   Naval  Academy]  S 

tute   or  Technology),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer 

p     a    M/.PTWTV    oo    ,a,  «.  J18   :-  '  ■--'-  Avenue 

P    A.   McGINTY.    B.S.    I  Alabama  Polytechnic   Instiu;-               -  Professor  of 

Horticulture  199  ^  T            .    , 

EDWARPJ    P      npncQ     d  o       •  a  __*      ,                                          122  W.  Laurel   St: 

■"'    VAKD    R.    GROSS.    RSc.    in  Agriculture     (Universi!              Nebr    sb          B.Ed 

(Peru    State    Normal.    Nebraska),    Associate    Profess  I     Farm    M    - 

chanics  .    _ 

CHARLES    I.    BRAY,    B.S.A.    fOntario    Agricultural    College).    M.S.    (Mis,   - 

Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College),   Associate   Professor   of    Vnimal 
Husbandry  _ 

WALTER   .T.    MORRIS   B.S.    ftr.iv.rslt,  of  Maine).   M.F.    ,Ya,e)    P^l    5» 

h.  w.  HUGHES  (University  or  Oklahoma),  Professor  of  Ph'  . 

ALFRED   RWESTPALL    A.B.    A.M.    •  Par,    College),    As!     ^  \  ?Z 

FPAVF    p      -^V    COaCb    °f   Dpbatin~  -    R.   Meldru,      Pi 

PRANK    H    OOEDER    B.S.     (Colorado    Agricultural    College).    Assoc!      ■ 

L.  S    FOLTZ^  Phy^S  "2?  fU  ~  "        7°853  -  ^ 

L    •■   F°^Zf   BS-  ,n   BE'    ^niversitv  of  Illinois*.   MS.   in   E  F.    fUniversity  of 

California},  Associate   Professor  of  Electrical   Engineei 

G.    H.    TOTEFORD.    R*     ,M„v,M,    Aerieo.tor*    Ool.ee.  S2 

University),  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins  University).  Ass  „or  of 

Cnemistrv 

-  Avenue 
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LEW!S  F.  GAREY,  E.S.,  A.M.   (University  of  Nebraska).  *^*~S£2 
H.   E.    V^SSTSa.    A.M.    (University   of   Nebraska,,   *%?£££?£« 

LOUIS  EB°BAnLL,  E.M.,  E.  Met.  (Colorado  School  ot  Mines).  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics,  Commandant  »•  •  .  •  ' 
GEORGE  T  AVERY.  A.B.  (University  of  Colorado),  A.M.  (Harvard  Umver- 
sity).  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  "^^^  gtreet 
WM.  F.  DROGE.  B.S.  (Kansas  Agricultural  College,.  Assistan^Professor ^ 
,   c.    HOAFnFMiNHUBbsar5M.,A.    (Purdue   University),    ££«*£-£* 

ROUD  MccTnTrS.   (Colorado  Agricultura.  College,.  Associate  Br* *-£ « 

Animal  Husbandry  .         ^^,1/i0.0^     A,en 

g.  I.  ROSS,  B.S.,  M.E.    (Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College)     Asso 

elate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  405  E.  Laurel  Street 

RICHARD    F.    BOURNE,    B.S.    (Kansas    Agricultural    College),    D.V.S.    (Kansas 

Veterinary  College),  Professor  of  Physiology 

INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

•  ANDERSON.  CLARENCE  S.,  B.S.   (University  o,  ^^Y^TtZZ 

ANDERSON^.  "Cc"^.    (Mary    Thompson    Hospital    ™£*™£§ 
Assistant   in   Home   Economics  80     Re-ngton   Street 

BRADLEY,    R.    A.,    Assistant    in    Shop    worK 
BURNETT.  W.  L..  Curator  of  Museum  and  Deputy  Pest  ^^^  g(reet 

BURTON.  EDITH  F,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  ~^— rry  Home 
COPELANDnJmrC.SB.S.A..  (Purdue  University,.  ™™^Tu£T2Z« 
CROSMAN.  *ALPH  L„  Editor  of  Publications  and  ^sist^tJWourna^ 
DILTS,  SSSt  A.B.  (Northwestern  University,,  "brary  Asststant^  1 

DIXON.  BERYL,  B.S.  (Colorado  Agricultural  CollegeL  £-£££  £3 
DRESCHeTiOSEPH.  Sergeant  First  Cass  Signal  Corps,  United  =  Army. 
EGGING?0NeG.  BL.  B.S.  (University  of  Minnesota,.  Instructor  in  Botany  ^ 
mm    WM.    H.     n.VM.    (Colorado    Agricultural    CoJleg^^I-tructor ^ 

G,n™r^rrA.B.  .«*,  *«-»«*. «-»-, 

nnon.rm    H.    Flori-t  an-  Instructor  in   Horticulture  223  Plom  Street 

nSvK,    MRS.  L.PUA  C.  B.S.   (Colorado  Agricultural  ^V^^  1 
Mathematics  ,„*«-  *«  PVipmistrv 

GUSTAVSON.  R.  G..  A.B..  A.M    (University  of  Denver,.  ^^^Aven^ 

HAHN.   MAGDALENE.    A.B.    University  of  Nebraska),    ^^nTst^ 

verity,    Instructor  in  Home  Economics  527  Remingtor in 

HODPLE    MABEL  R,  A.B.    (University  of  Denver,,  I**™*"^^ J 

•H0LDEREK.    LOUISA.    A.B.    (University    of   Denver).    W£     «g^^J 
College),  Assistant  in  English  b4b  fe-  Jrxo 


•Resigned. 
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HOYT,  MABEL  A.,  M.S.   (Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa),  Instructor 
in    Mathematics   and    English  528    s.    Howes    Street 

HULL,   MARY  ETHEL    (Washington  State  Normal),  Assistant  in  Library 
T.TTT^^T>T,    „T„TT  224   Elizabeth   Street 

KILLGORE,   NELLIE  MARY,   B.S.    (Colorado   Agricultural  College),   Instructor 

r  A^v  'tV^tt^  ^C°An°Jnics  225   Remington  Street 

LACEY,  LOUISE  F.,  A.B.    (Goucher  College),  B.S.    (Simmons  College),   Instruc- 
tor in  Home  Economics  219  W.  Mulberry  Street 
LAYMAN    EDWINA   MARY    (Chicago   Normal   School    of   Physical   Education) 
Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Training,  in  Charge  of  Physical  Train- 
ing for  Women  120  w    Laurel  Street 
LIPPELT,    GERTRUDE    K.,    B.S.     (Uniyersity    of    Texas),    A.M.     (University    ol 
p^??;  Instructor   in    Modern   Languages  626   Mathews    Street 
REISNER,  J.  R.   (Graduate  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago),  Assistant  Director 
of  Physical  Training,   in  charge  of  Physical  Training  for  Men 

ROBINSON,   ELIZABETH,    A.B.,    B.E.    (University   of  Colorld^^LS^Co^lorado 

Agricultural  College),   Instructor  in  Zoology  and   Entomology 
.DADTM,AM    „    n  903   Mathews   Street 

££n™    £'   f'   G-'   B'S-    (Universit^  of  Chicago),   Instructor  in   Mathematics 
SCHOTT,  H.  A.   (Stout  Manual  Training  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin)    In- 

™wSe   P°T    A.B.    (ce„,a,   Wes^an   oJ^'SSSE.'E! 
souri),    B.S.    (University    of   Missouri),    Instructor   in    Animal    Husban- 

crwprn    1?   T      x.  213  S-  Meldrum   Street 

SCOTT,    W.    J.,    B.S.    (University    of   Illinois),    B.S.,    D.V.M.    (Colorado    Agricul- 

^^^raiJ?^UeSe)'    Instructor   in    Anatomy  605    S.    Sherwood    Street 

SEAMANS,  HERBERT  L..  A.B.    (Fairmount  College),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary 

oxTTT3T-rr.Tr    TTA^^T  301  Plum  Street 

SHIPLEY,    HARRIET   CHASE,    A.B.    (University   of   Kansas),    A.M.    (Washing- 
ton  University,    St.   Louis),    Instructor   in   English 

SHUTT.  MAK.TORIE,   B.S.    (CCorado  Agricultural  CoUe^A^tanTta   Ho™ 

Economics  Kno    c?     tt  <->a 

TUCKER,    RODNEY    H.,    B.S.     (Colorado    Agricultural    College)',    I^tor't 

WAT^MnT^A1^CUT!banClry  40°   S-    Howe«    Street 

WATSON,  IVA  C,  Pd.M.    (State  Teachers  College),  Assistant  in  Library 

WTTcjom    xi     t     t     ,  .  930  W.  Mountain  Avenue 

WILSON,    H.    J.,    Instructor   in    Bench    Work  630   Peterson   Street 
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OFFICERS 

CHARLES  A.  LORY.  M.S..  L.L.D.,  D.Sc President 

C  P.  GTLLETTE.  M.S.    D  Sc  ^resident 

LD  GRAIN.   B.M.E.,   M.M.E .\\\\\\\\\\\'.\\\\" ! ! ."  "  .' .'^ ." Vii^DiratoJ 

L.  M.  TAYLOR vice   Director 

MABEL   LEWIS    '. ''"  "  l?601^*1? 

Executive  Clerk 

HEADS    OF    SECTIONS 

C.   P.    GTLLETTE.    M.S..    D.Sc...  ™    f  ,       .   . 

WM    P.   HEADDEN.   A.M.,   Ph  D  !  \ '. '. ".  \  \  \  \  \  \ Cnemi^ 

G.  H.  CLOVER.  M.S..  D.V.M. . .  .  • . .  .Chemlat 

WALTER    G.    SACKETT,    B.S.... ^Veterinarian 

ALVIN  KEZER.   A.M...  Bacteriologist 

GEO.    E.    MORTON.    M.L.,   b'.S.A.V.V.V.V.V.V.':. Animal'  nt^™' 

V  M   pnivn?    t>  a     n,  r^,     tt    r,    •, Animal    Husbandman 

v.  M.  CONE,  B.S.,  C.E.,  U.  S.  Irrigation  Engineer Irrigation  Investigati 


:ions 
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Horticulturist 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN,  Ph.D Forestry 

B.     O.    LONGYEAR      R&... ^  ^  Veterinary'  Pathologist 

I.   E.   NEWSOM,   B.S.,  D.V.S Botanist 

W.  W.   BOBBINS,   Ph.D.  .  .  . -Home    Economics 

INGA  M.    K.    ALLISON     E.B.      .  .  .  ...  ..  ...."•■ '  Breeding 

DAVID   GRAY,   B.S  A.,   U.    S.   Expert-m-Charge ^^   and   Marketing 

* W.   H.    KERR,   M.S Editor 

RALPH  L.   CROSM AN 

ENGINEERING  SECTION 

E    B.   HOUSE,   B.S.    (KB.)    M.    S Civil   and   Irrigation   Engineer 

LD    GRAIN,    B.M.E.,    M.M.E Mechanica    Engineer 

L    S.  FOLTZ,  B.S.   (E.E.)   M.  S Electrical  Engineer 

SPECIALISTS   AND    ASSISTANTS 

v     v     TRIMBLE     BS  Assistant  Irrigation   Investigations 

&   ARTHUR  JOHNSON,'  M.S.' Assistant   Entomologist 

Sat»t    nnnPT  A<?q    m<*  Assistant  Chemist 

?ak  b~S  £fciy'  Ford:  •.:.:. *^  .TfSSsS 

L   C    BRAGG  Assistant  in  Entomology 

J    W    ADAMS.  RS.',  Cheyenne' Wells'.' Agronomy  Assistant,  Dry  Farming 

E^u  pSSESVS:: : : : : : : : : ::::::  :-i;;an;  ™v„n;  -«q 

t^     a     w^ttjtv    "RS  Assistant  in  Horticulture 

BKEEZEGBO?IcK  SX.B.:  'iiV:  ".V Assistant  ..^JJ-J 

£&£  ffffi  bb  s  M's :■.::■.:•.:■.:  :*S£  £  SSSSS 

S  D    bSSL    B  S I.'.'.'.'.  Assistant  legation  Investigations 

r«pfKnHWER'  BSCK Assistant  Irrigation  Investigations 

R   ^  HEMPHILL  Assistant  Irrigation  Investigations 

TWOS    H   MCCARTHY'  B.S Assistant  Irrigation  Investigations 

J5as    f  BRAY    B  S  A     MS  Assistant  Animal  Husbandry 

CHAS.  L  BRAY    B  S.A..  BLb Assistant  Botanist 

H-  J^t™  a ™    *  «  A Assistant  Agronomist 

t  > cl°Ei?er  bs     ' : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : •' ■' : •' •' •  • . A—t  An,ma,  h,.^.*™ 

L^a^LIBAY,  « distant  in  Home  Eeo^om  cs 

G-  » ■SfflWTOT.  : B.S     .      . .  . •.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.Assistant  Horticulturist 


I.   C.   HOFFMAN,  B.S.A..   M.S.A. 
THOMAS    L.    DOYLE. 


Assistant    Irrigation    Investigations 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 

OFFICERS 

„     T  T  „     t^  a^  Presiden 

CHARLES  A.  LORY,  M.S.,  L.L.D.,  D.Sc Director 

H.  T.  FRENCH,  M.S Secretalj 

L.  M.  TAYLOR ; '/.Executive    Cler 

ANNA   T.    BARNARD 

STAFF 

r  ^r^mrr    t>  q  State  Leader  County  Agent 

we  vS    :::::::::: :::. ::....  state  Leader  <*  B0yS'  and  <mh*  «d 

LNGA  mTaLLISON,  E.B..  .  .State  Leader  Urban  Home  Demonstration  Agen 
MIP^I  HAYNE,  B.S        State  Leader  of  <~^~^S^ 

W.  E.   FOARD,  B.S.A.,   A.M Specia        ^^  ^   Publication 

RALPH  L.   CROSMAN Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandr 

W^^ON^  .  .  Assistant  State  Leader  ot  -t^—^ 

ERNEST  H.  BADER.  B.S Markets  and  Marketln 

loUMRTTsM^THB.sV.AssiVtant  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Cub  Work,  Ft.  Collin 

^Deceased. 


Extension  Service  iq 

COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    AGENTS 
GEO.  C.  BUHCKHALTER,  B.S Logan   Count       sterling 

',     iwnpn",;  'a K1  PaSO  Count^  Colorado  Springs 

s     v    ShBS     M°rgan  °°Unty'  F°rt  Mor**n 

I.     II     SIMPSON     b's  A PUeMO   C°Unty'    PU6bl° 

*"  ^  bM11±1 La  Plata  and  Montezuma  Counties,  Durango 

PEH    THOmI^'p^ Adams  County,  Brighton 

fc,.  H   I MUMAS,  B.S Rio  Grande  County,  Monte  Vista 

CHAS.   E.   SMITH,   B.S.,    M.A Las   Animas   ^  nty>    T°  J^* 

mIson  e  '  knIpp  ^  B:s; : ; ■ ; Fremo^ecrrty'  ?t  c.ty 

VICTOR  TIirKFR    r  q       eld  County>  Greeley 

VVALDO  KIDlfFR    B  ^    ^^   C°Unty'    CaStle   R°ck 

ITS^lm^ll:::::: Bwr^^^wTVr^ 

FLOYD  C.   TRIPP,   B.S .  ..  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Jeffe»   ^  %%?™£ 

WALTER   A.    GROOM,    B.S Arapahoe    County     LitUeton 

SaL\VbeToLbys  b/s.v.v:. MontToffcatucty;  rVr 

EARL  B.   DARROW,   B.S.  ....     VrZlr     r         "* 

ESSSL'  cOTT^BLSot  B.  ■ : : :  as,:  c0;  ^;  iTE^&.^ 

HOME    DEMONSTRATION    AGENTS 

MARY   OOLLOPY,   B.S E,   Pas0  Count       Colorado  g 

MRS.  ROSE  h.  COLB \\::::::::.%rxz  zzi  DP:,n;be: 

DISTRICT   AGENTS 

LISLE   J.   WORMINGTON,   B.S.  A. .  .  .  ^      ,   „    „ 

C.  D.   HYATT,   B.S.A.  .  F°rt  C°lllns 

H.   K.    PORTER,   M.D.  .'.*..' F°rt  C°llins 

Delta 


CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

ALEXANDER  EMSLIE,  Director  (Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  Charles  R 
mwABt ^amS'  Boston^  Voice  Culture,  Opera,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Director 
HOWARD  S  REYNOLDS  (New  England  Conservatory  of  Music),  Instructor  in 
\rr>*     AT^  Harm°ny'    Counterpoint,    Composition,    and    Orchestra   Director 

MRS.    ALEXANDER   EMSLIE    (Simpson    Conservatory   of   Music) ^lrector 

„T  TT,__  ' Instructor  in    Piano  and  History  of  Music 

CLIFFORD    S.    DUNHAM    (Iowa    State   Teachers    College)..    . 

vm«  w..  ;'T*;;;InStrUCt°r  in  V°iC6,  Public  Sch°o1  Music>  and  Chorus 'Director 
MRS.  WILLIAM  ELDRIDGE,   (C.  A.  C.  Conservatory  of  Music) sector 

MISS  RUTH  L.'  DEMARAY;  '(Park  Coliege!  G  A  G  Conserva^ TmH^ 

ALFRED  WEs'tf'all','  ipark  Col'lege) T^tV"?*0*    ^  ^^ 

MISS  ELLA  LEONARD,    (C.   A.   O   Observatory'  of   Music5  ^  "  .°rat°ry 

BENNET  W.'  FOLTZ Orchestra  Accompanist 

W.  E.  FELDMAN.       ••• -Instructor  in  Cornet 

MISS  KATIE  McKILLOP Leader  of  Military  Band 

Registrar 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 
Executive 

S.   Arthur  Johnson  I*   D.   Grain  ^Tt^n™ 

B    F    Coen  S.  L.  Macdonald  T.  M.  Netherton 

Alvin    Kezer  Virginia   H.    Corbett 

Igna  M.   K.  Allison  Margaret  Durward 


Virginia  H.   Corbett 

Charlotte   E.   Carpenter 

B.  F.  Coen 

Harriet  Shipley 


S>   L.   Macdonald 

James   D.   Marshall 


Wm.  P.  Headden 

Inga  M.  K.  Allison 


Social 

W.   W.   Robbins 

Catalog 

J.  D.  Marshall 
Ralph  L.  Crosman 

Physical  Training, 

W.  J.  Morrill 


Advanced  Degrees 

L.  D.  Crain 


S.  L.  Macdonald 

S.  Arthur  Johnson 


Alvin  Kezer 

Inga  M.   K.   Allison 

Freshman 

B.  F.  Coen 
Sophomore 

Margaret  E.  Durward 


Efficiency  in  Instruction 

W.  W.   Robbins 

Operating  Efficiency 


Class  Proctors 


I.   E.   Newsom 
T.   M.   Netherton 


H.  E.  Kingman 
Sarah  I.  Kettle 


H.  W.  Hughes 
Edwina  Layman 


Alvin  Kezei 
I.   E.   Newsom 

Margaret  Durward 
G.   E.   Morton 


George  H.  Glovei 
L.  D.  Crain 


Junior 

Fred  G.  Person 

Senior 

George  E.  Mortoi 
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The  Mission  of  the  Agricultural  College 

The  mission  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  defined  by  the  congres- 
sional act  which  called  it  into  being  is  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life."  This  class  of  educational  institutions  had  its  origin  in 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "First  Morrill  Bill";  and  for  its  establishment  and  main- 
tenance in  each  state  which  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  a 
donation  of  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
Congress  was  made,  Colorado  receiving  90,000  acres.  The  sales  of  this 
land,  and  the  revenue  therefrom,  constitute  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 
In  1890,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  secured  the  passage  of  a  second 
act,  known  as  the  "Second  Morrill  Bill,"  appropriating  a  maximum  of 
$25,000  (the  Morrill  fund)  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
these  colleges,  which  act  was  amended  so  that  the  maximum  sum  would 
be  $50,000  a  year.  This  maximum  was  reached  in  1911.  This  act  also 
made  certain  provisions  as  to  the  line  of  studies  for  which  this  money 
might  be  expended,  enacting  that  it  should  be  used  "only  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  scrences."  This 
act  has  been  construed  by  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a 
circular  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  prescribes  the 
studies  which  these  colleges  may  teach  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  law. 

By  act  approved  January  27,  1879,  and  April  6,  1891,  the  general 
assembly  of  Colorado  gave  "full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification  and 
assent"  to  "all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants,  and  conditions  and  pur- 
poses" of  these  congressional  acts,  thus  creating  a  perpetual  contract 
between  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  which,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  90,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund,  and  the  payment  of  the 
Morrill  fund  annually,  the  state  bound  itself  to  maintain  an  institution  at 
which  instruction  should  be  given  in  military  tactics,  agriculture,  mechan- 
ical arts,  the  English  language,  economics,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science. 

The  requirements  of  this  contract,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  are  being 
faithfully  observed,  and  the  duties  it  imposes  are  being  fully  performed 
by  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

To  enable  the  college  to  do  so,  the  state  supplements  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  national  government  by  a  levy  of  .13589  of  a  mill  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  $303,674,103.  The  Twenty-first  General  Assembly 
made  a  levy  of  .09  of  a  mill  per  year  for  ten  years  for  buildings. 

Experiment  Station. — The  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill  bill 
were  soon  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  doing  experimental  work  and 
original  research  in  agriculture,  to  supplement  and  extend  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  times.  This  need  was  recognized  by  congress  and  was 
met  by  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations  in  an  act  approved 
March  2,  1887,  generally  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.     This  act  appropriated 
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$15  000  annuallv— the  Hatch  fund— (no  part  of  which  could  be  expended 
for 'instruction)  for  research,  investigation,  and  experiment  along  the 
lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry,  and  in  the  arid 
states  the  water  problems  which  arise  out  of  their  systems  of  irrigation. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  and  of  the  practical  experiments  made 
are  published  in  the  station  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  as  th° 
investigations  are  completed.  The  bulletins  that  have  been  issued  fro 
this  station  cover  a  wide  range  of  industrial  topics,  and  are  among  the 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  science  of  agriculture 

In  1906,  Congress  supplemented  this  "Hatch  fund"  of  $15,000  a  yea.: 
by  another,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Adams  fund."  In  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Experiment  Station  received  $5,00i 
in  190  6  and  was  to  receive  a  sum  increased  by  $2,000  each  year  until  th< 
total  reached  $15,000  annually.  This  money  is  exclusively  for  the  wor] 
of  original  research,  and  the  restrictions  placed  about  its  use  are  botl 
narrow  and  severe. 

The  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time,  has  provided  for  specia 
investigations,  by  direct  appropriations.     The  Twentieth  General  Asse~ 
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bly  provided  a  levy  of  .0225  of  a  mill  for  the  Experiment  Station.     This 
was  increased  by  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  to  .0425  of  a  mill. 

Extension  Service. — An  important  function  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  the  instruction  of  people  scattered  all  over  the  state,  who  are  un- 
able to  come  to  the  college.  The  demand  for  this  work  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  far  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  college  to  meet,  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds.  This  work  is  now  organized  under  a  co-operative 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  college  receives  certain  federal  funds  for  the  promo- 
tion of  county  agent  work  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Also  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  the  college  receives 
$10,000  annually  for  extension  service.  By  the  provision  or  this  act,  this 
appropriation,  in  Colorado,  win  oe  increased  by  the  following  amounts 
annually,  the  state  meeting  the  increase  dollar  for  dollar  thru  a  contin- 
uing first  class  appropriation:  1916-17,  $8,789;  1917-18,  $12,784;  1918- 
19,  $16,779;  1919-20,  $20,774;  1920-21,  $24,769;  1921-22,  $28,764;  1922- 
23,  $32,759.  The  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  provided  continuing  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  annually,  for  general  extension  service  to  supple- 
ment work  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  extension  work  are  already  felt  and  are 
generally  acknowledged  in  Colorado.  To  the  practical  information  im- 
parted through  the  county  agricultural  agents,  the  timely  hints  given,  the 
valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  workers  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
institutes  and  short  courses,  many  individuals  and  some  whole  commun- 
ities owe  improved  methods  and  more  prosperous  conditions. 

Functions. — These,  then,  are  the  three  functions  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College:  Education,  experimental  work  and  original  research, 
and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 


CAMPUS 

Standing  upon  the  campus  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  the 
visitor  is  readily  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  institution 
as  he  gazes  with  delight  upon  the  scenes  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Near 
at  hand  are  the  main  administration  building,  in  whose  various  additions 
may  be  read  the  growth  of  the  college  and  its  need  for  more  room;  the 
chemical,  the  electrical,  the  home  economics,  and  the  horticultural  build- 
ings, the  library,  and  the  mechanical  engineering  building,  whence  comes 
the  buzz  of  machinery,  enlivened  by  a  real  anvil  chorus. 

To  the  south,  across  the  Green  and  Gold,  the  women's  athletic  field, 
rises  Agricultural  Hall,  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  soils  building  and  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  the  college;  and  in  the  southwest  of  the 
campus,  towering  above  the  trees,  the  barns  with  their  pure-bred  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Nearby  are  the  poultry  yards  and  the  cottage  of  the 
caretaker.  Directly  to  the  west,  rise  the  white  walls  of  the  irrigation 
building,  all  the  more  perfectly  outlined  by  the  dark  blue  foothills  which 
seem  to  rise  directly  behind.  Just  beyond  stretches  the  highly  cultivated 
college  farm  of  320  acres,  while  along  the  immediate  base  of  the  foothills 
is  the  great  pasture  field  of  1,350  acres. 
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Half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  are  the  hams  and  paddocks  of 
the  Horse  Breeding  Station,  where  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Experiment  Station  are  co-operating  in  the  development  of 
a  general  purpose  farm  horse. 

Such  is  the  campus  and  plant  of  the  college,  whose  environs  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  agricultural  landscape  views 
to  be  found  in  the  West— the  highly  cultivated  prosperous  valley  of  the 
Cache  la  Poudre,  with  its  farms  and  gardens,  its  orchards,  canals,  and 
reservoirs,  a  region  where  agriculture  by  irrigation  has  reached  its  highest 
and  most  progressive  development.  No  more  commanding  or  appropriate 
location  could  have  been  chosen  for  an  agricultural  college, 

BUILDINGS 

Main  College  Bunding.— The  largest  building  on  the  grounds.  It  con- 
tains offices  of  the  President,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Sec- 
retary, Dean,  Registrar,  the  Extension  Service,  Rural  School  Visitor,  Phy- 
sical Director,  Commandant,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  of- 
fices and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  English  and  History,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages;  an  auditorium  with  opera  chairs  seating 
900  persons,  and  an  armory,  40x72  feet,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  laboratory 
used  by  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Chenrcal  Building.— This  building  contains  the  office  and  private 
laboratory  of  the  head  professor;  the  offices  of  the  associate  professor,  in- 
structors, and  assistants;  three  student  laboratories  with  a  total  of  352 
lockers,  allowing  116  students  to  work  at  one  time;  a  lecture  room  for 
chemistry,  with  which  is  connected  a  chemical  museum;  a  lecture  room 
for  geology,  which  contains  the  geological  museum;  and  the  chemical  lab- 
oratories of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Electrical  Engineering  Building.— A  very  serviceable  building  who* 
three  floors  provide  offices,  classrooms,  and  work  rooms  for  instructs 
in  physics  and  in  electrical  engineering. 

Conservatory  of  Music— This  is  a  small  but  very  attractive  buildmj 
with  two  floors,  containing  classsrooms,  offices,  and  a  reception  room. 

The  Hall  of  Household  Arts.— This  building,  the  gift  of  Senator  Simoi 
Guggenheim,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
The  first  floor  is  siveu  over  to  offices  the  food  laboratories,  dining  room, 
locker  room,  and  laundrv.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Dear 
of  Women  and  the  Fxtensiou  Renresentative  in  Home  Economics,  rest 
room  headouarters  of  the  Youne  Women's  Christian  Association,  assem- 
bly room  sewins  laboratories.  a"d  lecture  rooms.  The  spacing  and  equip 
ment  provide  ade^uatelv  for  individual  work. 

Horticultural  Hall.— A  well  constructed  and  artistically  designed 
building  with  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for  departments  of 
horticulture  and  botany;  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for  bacteriologi- 
cal research,  that  is  being  conducted  under  the  Adams  act. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building.— One  of  the  largest  buildings  on 
the  grounds.  It  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  various  classes 
needed  in  a  thorough  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  machine  shop, 
well  supplied  with  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  instruction  m  large 
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classes  In  all  lines  of  machine  work;  a  modern  blacksmith  shop    with  41 

torges  and  other  equipment;  a  foundry,  with  full  equipment  for  thorough 

nsfructmn  work  with  iron,  brass,  and  bronze;  a  bench  and  wood-working 

00m    w«h  47  benches  and  full  sots  of  tools,  wood-working  machmery 

including  power  planers  and  lathes;   and  a  department  library  of  1,08* 

V°1U  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.-This  laboratory  is  fnrnishe 
with  apparatus  and  machines  to  give  advanced  students  an  oppor  »mtyt 
make  investigations  of  the  materials  used  in  construing  building ,  an 
machinery  and  to  make  tests  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  motors  and  othe 
mechanTca  appliances.  A  special  feature  is  an  extensive  equ.pmen  fo 
nves^gations  along  the  lines  of  steam  engineering  and  compressed  air 

cfvil  and  irrigation  Building.-This  building  is  one  of  the  best  on  he 
campus  new  and  modern  in  every  way.  In  the  basement  are  found  the 
irrigaton  and  hydraulic  laboratorle.  with  all  the  equipment  for  expen- 
men«ng  wUh  flowing  water,  with  pumps,  meters,  etc.  The  cement  labora- 
Torylnd  photographic  dark  rooms  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  floor  above 
contains  the  experiment  station  offices,  museum,  and  ins trument  room.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  classrooms,  departmental  hbrary  and  offices  of 
the  professors  of  the  department.  The  third  floor  ,s  devoted  to  he 
draughting  work.  With  its  ceiling  light,  the  blueprint  apparatus  tables 
and  fllig  cases,  it  makes  an  up-to-date  room  for  this  kind  of  work  The 
building  cost  $75,000,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  e, nipped  buildings 
in  the  United  States  for  teaching  irrigation. 

Agricultural  Hall.-An  attractive  building,  with  three  working  floors, 
containing  offices,  classrooms  and  libraries  for  the  departments  of  agrom 
omy  and  animal  husbandry,  and  for  the  poultryman.  and  a  large  room 
well  enuipped  for  instruction  in  farm  dairying. 

Juclgino.  ,.avilion.-Two  classrooms,  with  side  and  overhead  Ughung. 
for  instructor  in  judging  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  This 
building  was  Planned  after  a  study  of  all  the  better  buildings  of  its  Cass 
l n  the  United  States,  and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the  work. 
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Greenhouses.— These  are  five  in  number,  and  are  modern  steel  and 
concrete  construction.     They  are  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Hall 
and  convenient  for  instruction.     Three  of  the  greenhouses  are  for  the  use 
of  classes  in  floriculture,  plant  propagation,  and  forcing  vegetables,  and 
one  is  used  in  seed  testing.     The  plant  is  strictly  modern  in  every  detail 
and  embraces  the  latest  and  best  features  in  greenhouse  construction. 

Veterinary  Buildings.— The  main  offices  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  are  located  in  the  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building  as 
are  also  the  pathology  museum,  and  two  classrooms.  A  group  of  five 
buildings  facing  on  Laurel  street  furnishes  accommodations  for  hospital 
pathology  laboratory,  pharmacy  laboratory,  dissecting  room,  small  animal 
ward,  classrooms,  offices,  etc. 

Farm  Buildings.— The  college  has  large  and  well-planned  barns  for 
breeding  horses,  work  horses,  and  dairy  cattle;  sheds  for  fattening  cattle, 
a  sheep  barn,  a  large  piggery,  and  several  styles  of  individual  hog  houses ' 
a  plant  for  fattening  100  hogs  at  a  time,  a  large  farm  machinery  shed' 
farm  blacksmith  shop,  a  number  of  model  poultry  houses,  and  an  incubato-' 
room. 

Farm  Mechanics.— This  building  is  devoted  to  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories for  instruction  in  operating,  repairing,  setting  up,  adjusting,  and 
testing  farm  machinery,  and  steam  traction  and  gasoline  engines.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

Library. — For  a  description  of  this  building,  see  page  10  5. 

Zoology  Building.— A  two-story  structure  of  white  stone,  providing 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  instruction  and  investigation  in 
entomology  and  other  branches  of  biology;   a  museum,  and  an  insectary 

Hydraulic  Laboratory.— A  special  laboratory  designed  for  advanced 
studies  m  water  measurement,  flow  through  conduits,  etc.,  and  used  in 
co-operation  with  the  "Irrigation  Investigation"  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soils  Building.— This  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of  brick  The 
second  floor  provides  two  large  classrooms  which  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  Soils  Laboratory,  which  is  very 
modern  in  structure  and  arrangements,  and  is  ideally  suited  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  crop  production 
The  working  capacity  of  the  laboratory  is  fifty-six  students  at  the  same 
period. 

Central  Heating  Plant.— The  new  building  used  for  this  purpose  is  of 
concrete,  brick  and  steel  construction,  and  is  practically  fireproof  there 
being  no  wood  used  except  in  the  window  and  door  frames.  Upon  the 
ground  floor  are  the  boilers.  The  boilers  are  the  very  latest  design  of 
sterling  Water  Tube  boilers,  each  of  234  horsepower  and  equipped  with 
automatic  stoker.  In  the  basement  are  the  pumps  and  receivers  which 
take  the  return  water  from  the  steam  heating  sytem  and  pump  it  back 
into  the  boilers.  From  the  basement  two  tunnels  lead  off  to  all  the  different 
Gildings  on  the  campus.  The  boilers,  coal  handling  machinerv,  pumps 
and  other  equipment  were  designed  so  that  tests  of  each  part  or  of  the 
Plant  as  a  whole,  may  be  easily  made  by  the  students  in  mechanical 
*ncl  electrical  engineering. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  ot  the  college  is  such  as  is  needed  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry;  horticulture;  ^°m°'°^; 
forestry  civil,  irrigation,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering;  home 
economics;  general  science;  and  veterinary  medicine 

The  value  of  the  apparatus,  instruments,  machines,  books,  and  live 
stock  exceeds  $200,000. 

Geological  Museum.— The  material  is  unusually  complete,  repre- 
senting all  the  important  classes  and  varieties  of  rocks,  a  good  working 
collection  of  the  important  rock-forming  minerals,  a  collection  of  sec- 
tions showing  the  microscopic  structure  and  optical  properties  °*  ™s 
classes  of  rocks,  a  large  and  representative  collection  o  ores  a  b  autifu 
collection  of  ornamental  mineral  materials,  and  a  collection  of  foss.ls  and 
casts  illustrating  the  life  of  every  geological  period. 

Biological  Museum—Contains  a  collection  of  over  75,000  specimen 
of  insects,  a  large  collection  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals,  hun 
dreds  of  charts  and  models,  an  extensive  series  of  prepared  m.croscop.c 
slides,  wax  models  showing  the  development  of  the  frog  chick  and  man. 
human  skeletons,  a  manikin  of  the  human  body,  and  enlarged  models  of 
special  parts  of  the  body. 
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A  Typical  Campus  Scene  in  Summertime 

Pathology  Museum— The  Pathology  museum  contains  over  500  speci- 
mens of  diseased  organs  and  tissues  of  domestic  animals,  and  approxi- 
mately 200  specimens  of  parasites  that  infest  the  domestic  animals  These 
specimens  are  of  inestimable  value  in  teaching  parasitology,  physiology 
pathology,  and  other  branches  pertaining  especially  to  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 
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Farm  Equipment—The  herds  of  pure-bred  animals,  and  the  farm 
mach^Ty,  implements,  tods,  and  dairy  apparatus  used  for  instructional 
nurooses  in  agriculture  are  worth  over  $75,000. 

FaL.-The  college  has  472  acres  of  land  under  Irrigation,  and  1.35J 
acres  pasture  The  college  farm  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  study "of  practical  farm  and  garden  irrigation,  and  modern  farm  mad 

^^The  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  Experiment 
Station  are  jointly  conducting  an  experiment  in  developing  a  superior  type 
o  genera,  purpose  farm  horse.  This  experiment  is  attracting  wor  d -wide 
a  tendon  The  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  college  farm.  Students 
have  he' opportunity  and  are  required  to  study  its  progress.  There  are 
92  chdce  horses  and  colts  now  being  used  in  this  investigate,  with  model  | 

"^•CTSSrS.  aaI=of  PoHt  500  specimens  of 

r  ern^dabynU:abneufa°:t:ring  concerns;   charts  and f --Is  o-arious 
*inds-  and  a  set  of  minerals  showing  the  occurrence  of  the  elements.    All 
of  this  mn\orlal  is  used  in  connection  with  lectures  and  demonstrations  ,„ 
rhemistry   and  is  added  to,  each  year. 
0116    He/barinnt-The    herbarium    contains   a   collection   of    over ^  14,00 

of  eco—  importance.  The  herbarium  '*  indispensab^ -  teaching  the 
various  courses  in  botany,  and  as  an  aid  in  identifying  plants  that  are  sent 
in  from  over  the  state. 


Fort  Collins  o  t 

Experiment  Station.— The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
College  has  a  large  and  carefully  selected  equipment  for  investigation  and 
research  in  soils,  crops,  stock  feeding,  plant  and  animal  breeding-  soil 
plant  and  animal  diseases;  fruit  and  vegetable  growing;  insects,  and  irri- 
gation problems;  and  is  yearly  spending  $64,000  and  upwards  in  practical 
investigations  under  Colorado  conditions  along  these  lines.  A  study  of 
the  equipment  and  methods  used  in  this  work  and  of  the  results  obtained 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  advanced  and  graduate  students 

Shops  and  Laboratories.— The  equipment  used  in  class  and  laboratory 
work  in  mechanic  arts,  which  includes  civil,  irrigation,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  is  worth  $55,000. 

PORT  COLLINS 
Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  Fort  Collins,  in  the  suburbs  of 
which  the  college  is  situated;  a  growing,  thriving  city  of  about  12  000 
people  which  reflects  in  its  commercial,  social,  educational  and  religious 
life,  the  best  elements  of  modern  American  civilization;  a  city  in  which 
no  vicious  resorts  are  tolerated;  which  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  college 
and  its  work;  which  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  students  and  throws 
about  them  the  most  wholesome  influences,  and  which  so  conducts  its 
municipal  affairs  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  college  town. 

Such  is  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  such  its  equipment  and 
appointments;  such  its  location  and  environment,  which  combine  to  reflect 
the  spirit  and  purpose  which  pervade  its  halls  and  give  zest  and  inspiration 
o  the  instruction  therein  given.  Sharing  in  its  advantages  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  it  assures,  is  the  free  gift  that  is  now  proffered  the  bovs 
and  girls  of  Colorado.  To  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges 
may  be  guaranteed  a  thorough  training  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts 
which  come  within  its  scope,  a  broad  and  generous  culture,  a  higher  plane 
of  citizenship,  a  clearer  vision  of  life's  ideals,  whose  influences  conduce 
to  more  perfect  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  a  more  prosperous 
commonwealth,  a  greater  republic,  a  larger  measure  of  individual  inde- 
pendence, and  happier  homes. 
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Courses  of  Study 

College  Courses.— Courses  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Home  Economics,  and  General  Science  are  offered  for  high 
school  graduates,  or  for  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  In  agricul 
ture,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  agronomy,  animal  hus- 
bandry, entomology,  forestry  or  horticulture.  In  home  economics,  the 
opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  domestic  art  or  domestic  science. 
In  mechanic  arts,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  civil  and 
irrigation  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  or  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. In  general  science,  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  any  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  institution. 

Secondary  Courses.— Three-year  courses  of  six  months  each,  in  agri- 
culture, mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science,  are  offered  by  the  Colorado 
School  of  Agriculture,  conducted  by  the  college  for  grammar  school 
(eighth  grade)  graduates  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  for  those  having 
equivalent  preparation.  Students  who  have  completed  the  work  offered 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  enter  the  college  after  taking  the  inter- 
mediate year,  which  is  offered  for  just  that  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Full  description  of  these  courses  is  given  in 
the  special  School  of  Agriculture  Catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

Similar  courses  are  offered  by  the  Port  Lewis  School  of  Agriculture, 
a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Hesperus,  Colorado.  This  school 
is  in  session  from  April  to  October,  and  provides  practical  farm  and  shop 
work  on  a  half-time  school  and  half-time  work  schedule,  which  enables 
the  students  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  expenses.  Courses  for  rural 
teachers  and  twelve-week  summer  courses  in  agriculture  and  pedagogy 
are  also  offered.  Pull  description  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  given  in 
the  Fort  Lewis  School  catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Apprentice  Course  for  Extension  Workers.— With  the  passing  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  with  the  general  awakening  of  the  country 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  has  come  a  demand  for  men  and 
women,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  with  additional  training  in 
special  lines  that  will  fit  them  for  positions  in  the  extension  service  of 
the  different  states  and  the  nation.  For  the  next  few  years,  while  the 
funds  available  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  constantly  increasing,  there 
will  be  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  workers.  To  meet  this  demand, 
an  apprenticeship  course  for  extension  workers  is  offered.  For  further 
details  see  index  under  Apprenticeship  Course. 

One-Week  Courses.— In  January  of  each  year,  the  college  offers  one- 
week  courses  for  farmers  and  housekeepers,  open  to  all  who  wish  to 
attend.  These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  consist  of  special  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  evening  lectures 
on  topics  of  general  interest.  Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  week  for  next 
year  opens  January  13,  1919.     Special  circulars  will  be  mailed  on  request 
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Entrance  Requirements  for  College  Courses 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  either  upon  certificates  from  an 
accredited  high  school  or  upon  examination. 

Certificates  from  schools  not  accredited  will  be  considered  as  the 
merits  of  each  case  may  warrant.  Students  presenting  a  less  number  of 
credits  than  are  required  for  college  entrance  may  enroll  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  Students  may  be  admitted 
on  condition,  with  fourteen  units,  the  condition  to  be  made  up  during  the 
first  year.  A  unit  course  of  study  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  a  school 
year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks,  with  four  or  five  (preferably  five) 
periods  of  at  least  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  each,  a  week.  The  fifteen 
units  for  entrance  are  divided  as  follows: 

Mathematics    2 

English    3 

History    2 

Science    2 

Electives    6 

Electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Mathematics,  2;  An- 
cient Language,  4;  French,  3;  German,  3;  Spanish,  2;  History,  2;  English, 
2;  Science,  2;  Drawing,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Political  Economy,  1;  Shop 
Work,  2;  Agriculture,  2;  Domestic  Science,  2.  (Other  electives  offered 
will  be  considered  by  the  faculty.) 

The  following  High  Schools  are  Accredited: 

Akron   (Washington  County)  Delta 

Alamosa  Denver: 
Arvada  East  Side 

Aspen  Manual  Training 

Berthoud  North  side 

Boulder  South  Side 

Breckenridge 

„.,.+«  West  Side 

Brighton 

Brush   (Union)  Wolcott  School 

Buena  Vista  Durango 

Canon  City:  Eaton 

Canon  City  Florence 

South  Canon 
~     .       ,   ,  Fort  Collins 

Carbondale 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Fort  Morgan 

Cheyenne  Wells  (Cheyenne  County)  Fowler 

Colorado  City  Fruita  (Union) 

Colorado  Springs  Georgetown 

Cripple  Creek  Glenwood  Springs  (Garfield  County) 

DeBeque 

Del  Norte  Golden 
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(J rand  Junction: 

Appleton  Consolidated 

Fruitvale 

Grand  Junction 

Greeley 

Gunnison    (Gunnison    County    with 
branch  at  Marble) 

Gypsum  (Eagle  County) 

Holly  (Union) 

Holyoke   (Phillips  County) 

Hotchkiss 

Idaho  Springs 

Julesburg   (Sedgwick  County) 

Lafayette 
La  Junta 
Lamar  (Union) 

Laporte  (Cache  la  Poudre  Consoli- 
dated) 
Las  Animas  (Bent  County) 
Leadville 
Littleton 
Longmont 
Loveland 
Mancos 
Manitou 
Meeker  (Rio  Blanco  County) 


Monte  Vista 

Montrose    (Montrose  County,   with 

branches  at  Nucla  and  Olathe) 
Ouray  (Ouray  County,  with  branches 

at  Colona  and  Ridgway) 
Palisades: 

Mt.  Lincoln 

Palisades 
Paonia 
Pueblo: 

Centennial   (District  No.   1) 

Central  (District  No.  20) 
Rifle  (Union) 
Rocky  Ford 

Saguache  (Saguache  County) 
Salida 
Silverton 
Sterling       (Logan       County,    with 

branch  at  Fleming) 
Telluride 
Trinidad 
Victor 

Walsenburg  (Huerfano  County) 
Wheatridge 
Windsor 
Wray  (Yuma  County) 


General  Information 


Requirements  for  Graduation. — One  hundred  and  sixty  credits  are 
required  for  graduation  in  all  courses,  of  which  eight  must  be  in  military 
art  for  men,  and  six  in  physical  education  for  women.  In  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  home  economics,  and  general  science,  twenty  to  thirty 
credits  are  elective. 

A  Credit  Defined. — One  credit  is  given  for  one  hour  of  lecture,  or 
recitation  work  a  week,  or  two  hours  in  the  laboratory,  or  three  hours 
drill  or  gymnasium,  carried  satisfactorily  throughout  a  semester.  In  a 
few  instances,  three  hours  laboratory  are  required  for  one  credit. 

Grades.— The  passing  grade  is  7  0  per  cent.  All  students  who  fail  to 
make  a  standing  of  60  per  cent  will  be  considered  failed,  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  such  subjects  over  again  in  class.  Those  making  a  stand- 
ing of  more  than  60  per  cent  and  less  than  70  per  cent  will  be  considered 
conditioned  and  will  be  allowed  one  special  examination  before  the  subject 
is  again  taught,  by  which  they  may  try  for  a  passing  grade  of  70.  In 
cases  of  studies  extending  over  more  than  one  semester,  the  student,  if 
he  has  an  average  of  60   per  cent,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  with  his 
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class,  but  must  finally  make  a  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  one  special  exami- 
nation in  each  semester.  If  he  falls  below  60  per  cent  in  average  at  the 
end  of  a  semester,  he  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  be  required  to 
take  a  lower  subject. 

Any  student  who  shall  have  a  semester  standing  of  90  per  cent  may 
be  exempted  from  examination,  and  in  that  case  his  class  standing  shall 
be  his  semester  average. 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they 
are  capable  with  a  limited  number  of  credit  hours,  rather  than  undertake 
to  carry  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  with  a  lower  grade,  the  faculty 
considers  not  only  the  number  of  hours  the  student  takes,  but  the  grade 
received  in  the  different  subjects. 

In  order  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  instruction 
is  adapted  to  the  students  of  average  ability.  Those  who  will  devote  their 
best  efforts  and  do  superior  work  will  not  only  get  more,  but  they  will 
receive  recognition  for  the  same  in  additional  credit. 

70   to      75   is  given,  10  per  cent  is  deducted. 

7  6   to      85   is  given,  no  change  in  credits  is  made. 

8  6    to      9  0   is  given,     5  per  cent  is  added. 
91   to      9  5   is  given,  10  per  cent  is  added. 

9  6   to   100   is  given,  15  per  cent  is  added. 

-All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  the 


For  each  credit 
hour  of  which  the 
grade 
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freshman  year. 

Degrees.— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  the 
graduates  of  all  courses  except  those  in  Veterinary  Medicine.  Graduates 
in  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Special  Training  foe  Teachers 


7,7 

Teacherf  i,1TnV<"'k,  ,,'°:'  '"'"**  ""°  1,esi'"  '"  ^   '""'-'v..  to  Become 

fht  „  me6t  the  Nels°n   amendment  to   the   .Morrill  Act 

providing  ^^  a  Pan  °'  the  additi°nal  «P™Priation  be  used  7o 
proving  courses  tor  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,"  and  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  teachers  of  agricuiture.  mechanic  arts,  household  arts  and  of 
the  sciences  closely  related  thereto,  the  technical  courses  of  the' college 
and  S"PP  em6Ifd  by  Work  j«  P^eho.ogy,  history  of  education,  th  ory 
and  practice  of  teaching;  and  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  in 

fi  s  Z°llr  T7-  Under  COmPetent  -P-«--  This  work  satis 
™,,i™i  f,  Cert.ftcat.on  Law,  which  requires  "professional  training 
equivalent  to  at  least  one-sixth  of  a  standard  four  years'  college  course  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  one  of  "hfch  ha  1  be 
Practice  Teaching,  to-wit: 

1.  General  Educational  Psychology 

2.  History  of  Education 
Science  and  Principles  of  Education 
Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods 
Organization  and  Management  of  Schools 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Anthropology 

State  diplomas  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  entitle  the 
holders  thereof  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county    city    town    or 

aTeH:v:frestate  witrut  the  necessity  °f  a-  ^  ™^z:z 

Uon  Th  V  r"8'  U  GSS  SO°ner  reV°ked  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  diploma  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  fiye  years  and  later 
may  be  made  a  life  certificate.  " 

A    Teachers'    Bureau    is    maintained.      This    Bureau    performs    three 

crriiCan?f°orects  t1  tabuiates  compiete  detaned  in^-=  ^ 

each  applicant  for  a  position.     It  helps  to  place  teachers  with  full  knowl- 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Juniors    and    Seniors   Terminate   Class    Rivalry   i„    Ann 


nal    Peace   Pipe    Cereinoii 
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edge  of  their  qualifications  and  fitness.     It  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them, 
and  helps  them  to  succeed,  after  they  are  placed. 

Address  all  communications  to  Teachers'  Bureau,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers  of  experience  to  come  to  the 
col'ege  and  lit  themselves  for  more  advanced  positions,  or  for  specializes 
In  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Household  Arts,  and  earn  part  of  their 
expenses  by  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
Special  provision  is  made  for  students  who  have  taken  their  professional 
training  in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  especially  the  State 
Teachers'  College  of  Colorado,  or  the  College  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  and  who  desire  the  technical  training  necessary  to  fit 
themselves  as  teachers  of  Agriculture.  Mechanic  Arts,  or  Household  Arts. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  assigned  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Vocational  Educational  Act. 

Unclassified  Students  and  Special  Courses—Unless  there  are  strong 
and  excellent  reasons  for  it,  a  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  ta kc ,  . jecia 
course  of  study;  and,  in  case  it  is  allowed,  the  student  must  show  that 
he  is  well  qualified  to  pursue  the  studies  selected,  by  passing  such  exami- 
nations as  the  faculty  may  assign.  No  student  will  *"»°™*  **"£ 
his  course  during  the  progress  of  the  semester,  nor  will  he  be  allowed  to 
drop  a  study  unless  by  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  applications  for  special  courses  of  study  must  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  leas  two 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Except  under  unusual  conditions 
it  will  be  useless  for  any  person  to  apply  for  a  spec.al  course  of  study 
nvolving  less  work  than  is  required  of  the  students  in  the  regular  course. 
Unclassified  students  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  must  con, 
n'ete  the  required  work  in  the  regular  manner. 

For  men  and  women  of  maturity  and  experience  who  wish  training 
in  certain  lines,  provision  is  made  for  attending  such  classes. 

Special  War  Courses.-Spec'al  coures  in  Nursing,  First  Aid  Dietetics, 
Telegraphy,  Tractor  Operation,  French,  and  Gardening,  for  service  in  on- 
nectfon  with  the  war  or  for  meeting  industrial ■  »eed^ are^«*  * 

courses  will  be  offered  as  the  need  for  such  develops      Those  interest 
in  such  courses  should  write  for  the  descriptive  circular. 

Senior  Standing.-At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  each  member 
of  the  senior  class,  before  he  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for  gradua 
Uon    must  show  the  faculty  in  what  way  it  will  be  possible  fo,   him 

make  the  required  credits.  ,,,,,,-<,i  rolleze  from 

Advanced  Standing-Students  entering  the  Agriculture    Co  lege  fro. 

other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  that  required  fit  teen  units  for  admij 

sion.  will  be  given  standing  according  to  the  following  rules. 

1.     If  such  applicant  has  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  ah 

former  institution  and  completed  the  work  taken    he  ^  *  *y^£l 
ith  the  same  class  at  this  institution,  and  be  required  to  complet 
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work  here  at  the  rate  of  twenty  credits  for  each  semester's  work  yet  to 
be  done,  but  no  student  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  who  does  not 
present  credits  for  all  the  required  work  leading  to  such  degree 

2.      Students,  coming  from  other  institutions,  who  have  not  pursued 
a   regular   course   of  study  at  such   institution  or   who   have   not  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  work  so  far  taken,  will  be  given  credit,  hour  for  hour 
or  the  work,  completed  and  presented,  in  so  far  as  that  work  applies  to 
the  course  of  study  desired. 

Registration.-Tuesday,  September  3,  and  Wednesday,  September  4 
1918,  are  devoted  to  examination  and  registration.  New  students  will 
be  met  at  the  trains  by  committees  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
*  oungf  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  who  will  take 
them  to  the  college  at  once  for  registration,  and  will  assist  them  to  find 
good  homes  and  open  for  them  the  doors  of  college  life.  Students  who 
fail  to  register  on  the  dates  set  for  registration  will  be  charged  an  addi- 
tional registration  fee  of  $2.00. 

Classes  in  Elective  Subjects.-No  class  in  an  elective  subject  will  be 
formed  for  less  than  four  students. 

General  Assembly—All  students  assemble  twice  a  week,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  at  9:45,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  main  building  for  chapel 
™     At  the  **"**  °f  the  rear,  seats  are  assigned.     Attendance 

k~  ^f  T  ^  FeeS— Tuition  in  a11  the  regular  classes  of  the  college  is 
free,  but  fees  are  charged  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of  eLh 
veterinary  student  whose  home  is  not  in  Colorado,  a  non-resident  fee "of 
$25.00  is  charged. 

to  nnE"fTe  Pee— An  France  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every  student, 
$2.00  of  which  is  the  library  fee,  and  $3.00  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  Activity  Manager  of  the  Associated  Students  upon  the 
written  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Students  that  the 
student  has  signed  the  constitution. 

cost  ofatr"f°ry,  f6eS„are  Char8ed  ln  Certai"  C0urses  to  he'P  de"^  the 
cost  of  materials  used.  These  fees  are  stated  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  different  courses. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Associated  Students,  in  May,  1917  passed  a 
resolution  that  $7.00  be  collected  from  each  student,  in  addition Ttbe 
regular  registration  fee.  The  proceeds  of  this  fee  are  pro-rated  to  the 
several  student  activities  and  all  students  receive  season  tickets  wh  ch 
admit  them  to  all  organized  student  events. 

Graduation  Fee.— By  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
passed  ln  JuiK>,    1912,   each   student  who   has  been   recommenffed      tUree 

Board  to  receive  a  degree,  must,  before  the  degree  is  conferred  pay  a 
graduation  fee  of  $5.00,  or  if  the  degree  is  conferred  in  absentia,  $10  00 
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Estimate    of   Expenses.— A    conservative    estimate    of    the    necessary 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  in  the  institution  is  as  follows: 

V  D  ,  $160.00 

Board      T 

60.00 

Room      

Books    and    Fees 40-00 

Incidentals,      including     uniform     for     men     and 

gymnasium    suit    for   girls 1Q0-°° 

$360.00 
Homes  for  Women  Students.— Desirable  room  and  board  for  the 
young  women  who  attend  the  college,  are  secured  from  among  the  best 
homes  in  Fort  Collins.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  Dean  Virginia  Corbett,  who  is  the  adviser  of  college  women  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  home  life.  Only  women  students  are  received 
in  these  homes  reserved  for  college  girls,  and  reasonable  regulations 
which  will  insure  proper  home  environment  for  students,  are  insisted 
upon. 

Boarding  Clubs  for  Men.— A  number  of  boarding  clubs  for  men  have 
been'  organized  and  are  managed  by  the  students.  In  these  clubs,  board 
may  be  obtained  for  from  $18.00  to  $20.00  each  a  month.  Well  furnished 
rooms  for  two  persons,  lighted,  heated,  and  cared  for.  may  be  had  at  $1.2,, 
each  per  week.  The  San  Juan  Club  is  an  incorporated  boarding  club, 
for  male  college  students.  Membership  is  secured  by  application  to  the 
president  or  steward.  On  payment  of  $1.00,  together  with  a  reserve  de- 
posit of  $5  00  board  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $18.00  a  month,  payable  in 
advance.  The  San  Juan  Club  was  organized  in  1  89  2,  and  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of   Colorado  in   1903. 

Boarding  (Tubs  for  Women.— A  boarding  club  for  women,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Home  Economics  Department,  not  only  furnishes 
good  board  for  $16.00  a  month,  but  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  work 
in  institutional  cookery.  It  is  likely  that  the  supervised  boarding  clubs  will 
be  materially  increased  the  coming  year.  They  give  first  class  board  at  a 
minimum  price. 

Private  Board.— Students  can  secure  lodging  and  boarding  in  excellent 
private  families  at  from  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  month,  or  board  alone,  from 
$18  00  to  $25  00  per  month.  The  college  authorities  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  many  of  the  best  homes  in  Fort  Collins  are  thus 
opened  to  students  at  reasonable  rates.  No  one  can  estimate  the  influence 
of  home  life  afforded  the  young  student  who  is  away  from  home  for  the 
first   time. 

To    those    who    desire    to    board    themselves,    ample    and    reasonable 

opportunities  are  afforded. 

The  Osgood  Fund.— Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  C.  Osgood, 
a  loan  has  been  provided  for  worthy  students  in  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
ture The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  President 
of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  and  is  doing  noble  service  in  aiding 
needy  students. 
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College  Day.— A  day  is  set  aside  each  year  when  all  students  of  the 
college  may  take  a  "day  off"  and  go  for  a  good  time  in  the  country. 
In   May,    each   year,    a   special   train    is   chartered   and   the   whole   college 

ms  1^,  rGnUP  n'0  the  m°UntainS  for  a11  all"<^  P^nic.  For  the  year 
1918-1919,  College  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  May  9.  The  students  and 
faculty,  alike,  look  forward  to  this  time  with  great  expectation 

Student  Labor.— The  college  is  an  employer  of  student  labor  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  the  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different  forms 
of  college  work,  to  favor  students  whenever  service  is  needed  The  best 
qualified  and  most  willing  have  the  preference,  if  more  service  is  offered 
than  required. 

Conduct.— "The  college  authorities  assume  that  the  students  are 
manly  men  and  womanly  women  and  that  they  come  here  earnestly 
desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  careers  in  life 
The  aim  of  the  faculty  is  to  lead  students  to  cultivate  habits  of  steady 
application,  self-control,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  truthfulness,  and  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosnhere  of  the  insti- 
tution. By  common  consent,  students  do  not  smoke  on  the  campus  Those 
who  are  not  disposed  to  support  heartily  a  sentiment  of  this  kind  should 
not  apply  for  admission." 

Hazing.— Extracts  from  the  Session  Laws  of  Colorado,  of  1907 
page  337: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  these  (those) 
practices  commonly  called  'hazing/  or  in  any  acts  of  torturing,  torment- 
ing, or  m  any  way  maltreating  a  fellow  inmate,  employee,  or  student. 

"Any  person  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
nrst  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars.  J 

"Any  officer,  teacher  or  student  connected  with  any  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions of  this  state  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  if  a  teacher  or  employee,  be  dismissed  from  the  further 
service  of  such  state  institution,  and,  if  a  student,  his  conviction  shall 
work  expulsion  from  the  state  institution  he  may  be  attending,  in  per- 
petuum. 

"Any  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  coming 
to  the  faculty,  board  of  control,  regents,  trustees,  or  officers  of  any  state 
institution  of  this  state  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by  them,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  expel  students  who  may  be  proven  to  have  been 
engaged  in  'hazing,'  tormenting,  torturing  or  maltreating  their  fellow 
student,  notwithstanding  no  conviction  may  have  been  had  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  same  offense." 

Boar!lT1AUti0,,Sirf  StatG  B°ard  °f  ^iculture._<<Resolved,  That  the  State 
and  L         T  1S  ^  fUH  sympath^  with  the  state  statute  on  hazing, 

an     ob'  1\efCOndUCt  °f  the  affa*s  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 

and  other  institutions  under  its  control,  this  law  shall  be  rigidlv  enforced  " 
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Division    of  Agriculture 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students,  those  who  desire  to  take  up  some  kind  of  farming 
as  a  business,  and  those  who  desire  to  become  agricultural  experts, 
teachers,  or  investigators. 

Agricultural  Hall,  the  Zoology  building,  Farm  Mechanics,  Laboratory 
and  Machine  House,  Horticultural  Hall,  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion,  and  the 
new  Soils  Laboratory,  provide  ample  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  college  herds  and  the  Government  Horse  Breeding  Plant  provide    j 
unusual  opportunity  for  livestock  study.     The  college  farm  and  the  Colo- 
rado   Experiment   Station    provide   facilities    for    special    study   along   the 
lines     of     agronomy,     animal     husbandry,     entomology,     forestry,     and 
horticulture.  . 

Of  special  importance  to  all  classes  of  students  in  agriculture  is  the 
insect  collection  in  the  museum,  which  numbers  7  5,000  specimens,  afford- 
ing unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  pests  which  prey  with  such 
disastrous  results  on  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 

Agriculture  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  all  the  arid  states,  rests  on 
irrigation.  Hence  in  this  region  it  becomes  a  highly  specialized  science. 
In  addition  to  the  knowledge  required  of  the  average  farmer  in  the  humid 
states  the  farmer,  orchardist,  or  gardener,  in  the  arid  West,  must  under- 
stand the  use  of  water  for  the  production  of  crops— when  to  apply  it,  its 
use  on  different  soils,  the  amount  required  in  the  varying  soils— altitudes 
and  climatic  conditions  of  different  seasons. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  proper  preparations  of  the  fields  for  the 
successful  application  of  water,  the  proper  construction  of  ditches  and 
laterals  for  its  most  economical  and  intelligent  distribution.  In  brief, 
agriculture  by  irrigation  is  in  itself  a  science  which  must  be  mastered  in 
order  to  assure  the  most  profitable  results.  Instruction  is  given  to  include 
these  special  conditions.  No  other  institution  is  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  giving  instruction  in  arid,  high  altitude  and  irrigated  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  the  college  equipment,  there  is  the  highly  cultivated 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded— a  region  where  irrigation  has  been  most 
successfully  developed  and  most  profitably  practiced,  and  where  all  forms 
of  agriculture  abound.  Thus  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
given  in  the  college  are  added  the  opportunities  for  observations  m  actual 
experience  provided  by  the  productive  and  prosperous  conditions  of  agri- 
culture that  surround  the  institution. 

Opportunities.— The  population  of  the  country  is  beginning  to  press 
upon  its  productive  capacity.  Land  values  have  risen  enormously,  neces- 
sitating higher  and  higher  production  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the 
increased  valuation  and  return  a  profit.  To  meet  these  increased  require- 
ments the  farmer  must  be  better  trained,  more  intelligent  than  ever 
before,  or  be  reduced  to  a  hopeless  drudge.  In  addition  to  the  oppor- 
tunities  offered  for  trained  men,  as  farm  owners  or  operators,  there  are 
constant  requests  for  properly  fitted  men  as  farm  managers,  consulting 
experts,  teachers  and  investigators.  The  college  has  been  unable  to  fill 
tlie  numerous  requests  which  it  has  received  for  such  trained  men. 


Division  ok  Agriculture 
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To  meet  the  varied  and  special  agricultural  conditions  of  the  state 
election  is  offered  in  five  courses,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry  Ento- 
mology, Forestry,  and  Horticulture.  The  first  two  years  of  these  courses 
are  identical.  Specialization  in  the  respective  courses  begins  in  the 
junior  year. 


The    number    before 


DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    FOR    FIRST    TWO    FEARS 

subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number 
refers    to    credits 


after    it 


51. 
101. 
151. 
152. 
311. 
318. 


FRESHMAN 
First    Semester 

Stock   Judging- 2 

Botany    5 

Chemistry    3 

Chemistry  Laboratory    2 

English     3 

Literature    •> 


653.  or  656.   Shop    (Bench   or  Forge). 


701. 


1. 
*155. 

156. 
313. 
352. 
359. 
602. 
603. 
703. 


Military    Art 


First    Semester 

Crop  Production 3 

Chemistry   3 

Chemistry  Laboratory   2 

Argumentation    2 

Zoology    3 

Zoology  Laboratory    1  1-3 

Algebra    2.5 

Trigonometry     2.5 

Military  Art 2 


I  EAR 

Second  Semester 

Rural  Architecture    2 

Agricultural  Botany 2 

Chemistry 3 

Chemistry     Laboratory 2 

English    3 

Literature     2 

Physiology    3 

656  or  653.      Shop   (Forge  or  Bench)  .  2 

702.      Military    Art    2 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Second  Semester 


12. 
102. 
153. 
154. 
312. 
319. 
351. 


2.      Soils    3 

52.      Stock    Judging    2 

*157.   Chemistry    3 

Chemistry  Laboratory   2 

Surveying   3 

Field  Wjork    2 

Argumentation     2 

General  Horticulture    3 

Military    Art    .2 


158. 
201. 
202. 
314. 
501. 
704. 


Forestry   students   take   Physics 


instead    of  Organic   Chemistry 


Supper  Time 
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THE  COURSE  IN  AGRONOMY 

The  most  pronounced  industrial  development  taking  place  in  Colorado 
today  is  in  agriculture.  This  development  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  management  of  lands,  the  maintenance  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  soils,  and  the  relation  of  cropping  systems  to  a 
permanent,  profitable  production. 

The  course  in  Agronomy  is  intended  to  fit  young  men  to  meet  the 
problems  presented  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  growth  of  crops  and 
management  of  lands. 

The  great  diversity  of  soils,  altitude  and  climate,  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  crops  and  crop  growing  conditions  rarely  equaled.  Thus,  there 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  studying  crop  production  and  improvement, 
soil  and  farm  management  under  irrigated  and  dry  farming  conditions, 
from  a  moderate  altitude  to  one  so  high  that  vegetation  ceases  to  grow. 

The  modern  farm  requires  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  complicated 
machinery.  Mechanical  power  of  one  kind  or  another  is  rapidly  replacing 
hand  labor  upon  many  farms.  Many  of  the  problems  of  farm  labor  are 
being  solved  by  the  adaptation  of  machines  and  motors  to  the  work  on 

the  farm. 

To  meet  this  demand,  instruction  is  given  in  Farm  Machinery,  Farm 
Motors,  Rural  Architecture,  and  Farm  Equipment.  Through  these  courses, 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  latest  farm  machinery,  farm 
implements,  and  various  types  of  power  adapted  to  farm  use.  In  the 
study  of  Rural  Architecture,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  buildings  of 
the  farm,  the  material  available  for  building  purposes,  rural  sanitation 
and  the  essential  points  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  the  material  avail- 
able  for   the  construction    of   the  buildings   and   equipment   of   the  rural 

home. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  farm  machinery,  farm  engines,  and 
equipment,    are    rather    liberal    in    the    loan    and    donation    of    up-to-date 


Getting    Acquainted    With    Corn    Types 


Agronom  y 


4S 


He  Will  Meet   the  Labor  Problem  With  Modern  Machinery 

machines,  engines,  and  equipment  for  instructional  purposes      The  denart 
ment  now  has  on  hand,  upward  of  $15,000  worth  of  such  implements 

The  demand  for  young  men  properly  trained  along  these  lines  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  both  in  practical  and  scientific  work  Students 
who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  positions  must 
take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

While   students   taking   work    in    this   department    may   choose   their 
electives  from  any  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  qualified,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  are  recommended  as  desirable  electives:      70  Animal  Nutri 
tion,  106  Systematic  Botany,  10  and  11  Soil  Fertility,  9  Agronomy  Seminar 
Entomology,  and  55  Judging  and  Study  of  Breeds. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY  IN  AGRONOMY 

For  freshmau  and  sophomore  years  of  course,   see    page    43 
The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers   to   credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
First    Semester 

3.     Crops   Laboratory    3 

13.     Farm  Machinery 3 

103.     Plant  Anatomy ' 2 

755.  Physics     3 

756.  Physics  Laboratory 2 

Electives    g 

SENIOR   YEAR 
First    Semester 

6.     Advanced  Farm  Crops 3  7. 

53.     Feeds  and  Feeding- 3 

107.     Plant  Pathology 3 

301.     Economics     2 

Electives     7 


4. 

14. 
-'11. 
:57. 

'58. 


S. 
895. 


Seeoiid  Semester 

Soils   Laboratory    2 

Farm  Motors 3 

Irrigation  Engineering    3 

Physics     3 

Physics    Laboratory 2 

Electives     q 

Second  Semester 

Farm   Management    ?, 

Plant  Breeding 3 

Bacteriology     5 

Electives   7 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Live  stock  production  and  allied  industries  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  expert  knowledge.  The  Animal  Husbandry  course  aims  to  give 
a  broad  education  in  general  agriculture,  and  to  train  for  the  work  ot  a 
live  stock  specialist. 

The  equipment  in  live  stock  at  the  college  ranks  with  that  of  the  best 
institutions  in  the  Middle  West:  and  the  freedom  ot  electives  allowed  in 
the  course  perrnits  a  student  to  train  for  any  special  line  of  work  open 
to  live  stock  experts. 

The  graduate  from  this  course  has  several  lines  of  work  open  to  him, 
among  which  are  the  management  of  live  stock  farms  and  ranches;  agricul- 
tural jouralism;  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools;  inves- 
tigational work  in  experiment  stations;  position  as  salesmen  tor  live 
stock  houses,  and  for  live  stock  supply  manufacturers;  scientific  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and,  above  all,  he  is  fitted  to  breed  live 
stock  intelligently  upon  his  own  farm,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
one. 

The  demand  for  strong  men  in  these  lines  of  work  is  insistent.  The 
college  has  placed' all  its  qualified  live  stock  men  without  difficulty.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  positions 
must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

Although  the  student  is  given  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives, 
the  following  are  suggested  as  being  particularly  suited  to  this  course: 
Junior  year,  first  semester,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  6  Advanced  Crops,  64 
Swine  Husbandry,    66   Buttermaking   and   Milk    Separation,    559-60    First 


Where   the    Student    Learns   to   Judge    l.i*e    Stoek 


Animal  Husbandry 
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Preparing    for   the    Stock    Show 

Year  German,  second  semester;  4  Soils  Laboratory,  5  Forage  Crops,  65 
Pedigree  Work,  109  Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants;  senior  year,  first  sem- 
ester, 60  The  Horse,  63  Sheep  Raising,  59  Inspection  of  Dairies,  73  Experi- 
mental Methods,  301  Economics,  3  53  Elementary  Entomology,  55  9  Second 
Year  German;  second  semester,  10  Soil  Fertility,  11  Soil  Fertility  Labora- 
tory, 70  Animal  Nutrition,  71  Poultry  Husbandry,  67  Animal  Husbandry 
Seminar,  161  Agricultural  Chemistry.  303  Irrigation  Law,  561-2  Second 
Year  German,  110  Agrostology. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    IN    ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  years   of  course,   see   page   43 
The    number   before    a    subject   refers    to   its   description,    the   number   after    it 

refers   to   credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


53. 
55. 

First    Semester 

Feeds  and  Feeding- 

Judging   Pure   Bred    Live 
Stock    

.  .  .4 

54. 
61. 

757. 
758. 
895. 

62. 
361, 

Testing  Milk  and  Cream.. 
354.     Genetics    and    Embryo! 
ogy    

.  .  .1 

755. 

Physics     

3 

756. 

Physics    Laboratory    .... 

0 

Electives   

A 

56. 

SENIOR 
First    Semester 

Beef  Production   .... 

YEAR 

7. 

68. 

857 

66. 

Buttermaking    .  .  . 

o 

58. 

Milk  Production  .... 

.  .2 

855-. 

Comparative  Anatomy 

Electives   

.  .3 

..8 

Second  Semester 

Breeds  of  Live  Stock 3 

Animal  Breeding    3 

Physics     3 

Physics    Laboratory    2 

Bacteriology    5 

Electives   5 


Second  Semester 

Farm   Management    3 

Live   Stock   Practicums 2 

Physiology    5 

Electives     8 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Entomology  is  to  prepare  men  for  positions 
in  the  Government  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country,  and  for  similar  positions 
in  foreign  countries.  The  course  also  specially  prepares  young  men  to 
act  as  county  horticultural  inspectors,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  managers  of  orchards  and  ranches. 

A  number  of  such  positions  are  already  being  held  by  our  graduates 
that  have  specialized  in  entomology.  The  better  positions  call  for  men 
with  a  broad  scholarship  as  a  basis  for  their  work.  Students  who  wish  to 
be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  positions  must  take  the  work 
required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

Some  Latin  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  are 
a  great  help  to  anyone  pursuing  this  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  required  work  of  this  course  runs  parallel 
with  the  course  in  horticulture. 

While  the  students  are  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  elective®, 
the  following  are  recommended  from  among  those  offered:  Junior  year, 
first  semester,  103  Plant  Anatomy,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  401  Elements  of 
Forestry;  second  semester,  4  Soils  Laboratory;  61  Animal  Breeding;  senior 
year,  first  semester,  Modern  Language,  301  Economics,  210  Photography, 
504  Pomology,  505  Pomology  Laboratory;  second  semester,  Modern  Lan- 
guage, 8  Plant  Breeding,  7  Farm  Management,  161  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  ENTOMOLOGY 

For  freshman  and  sojilioinore  years  of  course,   see  page  43 

The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers    to    credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First    Semester  Second  Semester 

2  104.      Plant  Physiology 3 

5  353A.  Entomology    3 


Plant  Anatomy 
Entomology    .  . 


55.      Physics     3  364.      Insecticides.    Fungicides 

'56.      Physics  Laboratory 2  757.      Physics     

Electives    6  758.     Physics  Laboratory  .... 


Electives 


107.      Plant 


!5  4. 


SENIOR   YEAR 
First    Semester  Second  Semester 

Pathology    3  303.      Plant  Breeding 3 


Embrvologv    1  355.      Forest    Insects     1 

356.     Entomology    5  357.     Entomology    ■ -1 

Electives    10  Electives    

THE  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  course  in  Forestry  is  primarily  technical,  aiming  to  teach  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  to  give  considerable  field  work  to  show  the 
amplication  of  the  principles.  Forestry  is  a  four-year  course.  The  techni- 
cal work,  beginning  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  rather  fully 
occupies  the  curriculum  for  the  last  two  years. 


Forestry  40 

By  choosing-  certain  electives,  the  Forestry  Department  will  give  work 
very  helpful  in  preparing  students  for  general  forestry  work,  grazing 
administration  on  national  forests  or  private  range  management' of  stock, 
and  the  retail  lumber  business. 

A  course  in  Farm  Forestry,  dealing  with  fence  post  preservation, 
windbreak  planting,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  woodlots,  is  offered  as 
an  elective  to  agricultural  students. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  posi- 
tions must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  ceritfication  law. 

College  forests  of  various  types  to  serve  as  out-of-door  laboratories 
are  located  on  Horsetooth  Mountain,  close  to  the  city,  and  at  intervals 
extending  as  far  west  as  timberline  on  Comanche  Peak,  near  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  These  forests  aggregate  1,600  acres.  The  commodious 
new  Forest  Lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  field  classes  is  located  on  one 
of  these  college  forests,  forty  miles  west  of  Fort  Collins. 

While  the  students  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  choice  of  elec- 
tives, the  following  list  is  suggested  as  offering  studies  specially  suitable 
for  the  course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  203  Surveying,  3  55  Forest 
Entomology,  301  Economics;  second  semester,  4  02  Farm  Forestry  408 
Forestry  Engineering,  109  Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants, f  402  Fall  Camp 
six  weeks:  senior  year,  first  semester,  417  History  of  Forestry,  110  Agro- 
stology,! 162  Geology,  210  Photography;  second  semester,  422  Grazing  t 
423  Spring  Camp,  two  weeks;  225  Highway  Construction,  418  Forest  Pol- 
icy and    Administration. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  FORESTRY 

For  freshman  ami  sophomore  years   of  course,   see   page   43 

The    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number   after    it 

refers   to   credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First    Semester 


Second  Semester 


'     I  Rn    tnat°my   2  104'     P1^t  Physiology   ...  3 

108.     Plant  Ecology s  404.     Dendrology    ....... 

401.     Elements   of   Forestry 2  406.      Silviculture     3 

Dendr0l°^  407.      Forest   Mensuration    .'.'.'.'.'.['.'.* 

409.      Forest  Utilization    2 

Electives      5 


405.     Silvics     «? 


Electives 


SENIOR   YEAR 
First    Semester  Secoucl  Semeste|. 


107.  Plant  Pathology 3  106.  Systematic   Bot 

411.  Lumbering  Report 1  410.  Logging 

413.  Forest  Management   3  414.  Forest  Finance   .' 3 

4,15.  Forestry  Seminar  or  Prob-  416.  Forestry  Seminar  or  Prob-"  * 


any    3 

Logging 3 


lems 


410. 


lems    9 


Wood  Technology    3  420.     Forest  Protection  '.".'.'.' 

Electives    5 


Electives     .  .  . 
tEssential    for  students   specializing   in   grazing  subjects. 


^o      "Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 

COURSE  IN   HORTICULTURE 

The  horticulture  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  dry  atmosphere,  high  altitude,  and  the  artificial 
use  of  water  make  many  of  the  practices,  if  not  the  principles,  of  horti- 
culture here  different  from  those  of  the  humid  sections.  The  many  nat- 
ural advantages  for  a  high  development  of  horticulture  in  these  sections 
have  brought  this  industry  rapidly  to  the  front.  Colorado  fruit  is  already 
noted,  in  all  the  high  class  markets,  for  its  rich  color,  perfect  form,  and 
fine  quality,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Other  horticultural  crops  are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence.  Among 
these,  the  potato  industry  is  already  an  established  factor  in  Colorado 
wealth.  Cabbage,  celery,  and  melon  growing  are  coming  to  the  front,  and 
the  possibilities  for  development  in  the  line  of  vegetable  and  strawberry 
growing  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  are  attracting  much  attention. 

These  intensive  industries  bring  many  problems  that  are  beyond  solu- 
tion by  the  ordinary  grower.  For  this  reason  the  demand  for  men  who 
know  not  only  how  to  grow  these  plants,  but  also  know  the  underlying 
principles  of  plant  growth,  their  diseases  and  remedies,  is  becoming 
greater  year  by  year. 

The  course  in  horticulture  is  designed  to  train  men  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. With  this  end  in  view,  the  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  the 
student  a  maximum  of  foundation  sciences  that  he  may  be  equipped  to 
solve  the  problems  that  will  confront  him  in  the  field. 

Sufficient  time  is  not  available  during  the  course  to  give  the  student 
as  much  experience  in  the  field  as  is  desired.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  those  students  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  horticultural 
work  shall  spend  one  summer  vacation  or  its  equivalent  in  the  field. 


Grafting 


I  lokTicin/niKK 


Studying    Varieties    of   Apples 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  posi- 
tions must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  following  be  taken:  First  semester,  junior  year, 
403  Dendrology;  second  semester,  303  Irrigation  Law;  first  semester,' 
senior  year,  356  Advanced  Entomology,  105  Experimental  Plant  Physi- 
ology; second  semester,  senior  year,  -507  Floriculture,  50  9  Landscape 
Gardening,  357  Advanced  Entomology,  106  Systematic  Botany,  108 
Ecology  of  Plants. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HORTICULTURE 

I  or  freshman   and  sophomore  years   of  course,   see  page  43 
The    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its   description,    the    number    after    it 

refers   to   credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


io  a. 

Plant  Anatomy 

2 

104 

353. 
503. 

Entomology    

Small  Fruits 

5 

2 

502. 

757. 
758. 

755. 

Physics    

3 

756. 

Physics  Laboratory   .... 

2 

Electives    

4 

107. 

First    Semester 

Plant  Pathology 

SENIOR 

3 

YEAI 

354. 

Embryology 

1 

509 

504. 
505, 

•".07. 

Pomology    

Pomology   Laboratory.  .  . 
Floriculture   

3 

1 

2 

510. 
511 

508. 

Floriculture  Laboratory 
Electives   

1 

8 

512. 
513. 

Seeond  Semester 

Plant  Physiology 3 

Vegetable   Gardening    3 

Physics    3 

Physics  Laboratory 2 

Electives   7 


Second  Semester 

Plant  Breeding 3 

Landscape  Gardening 2 

Landscape    Gardening 

Laboratory   1 

Forcing  Vegetables 2 

Experimental  Horticulture ...  3 
Plant  Evolution  and  History 

of  Cultivated  Plants 2 

Electives  c 


52  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Division  of  General   Science 

The  course  in  General  Science  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  the  student  gains  a  fundamental  training  in  one  of 
the  established  courses.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years  he  may  pur- 
sue advanced  studies  in  any  department  of  the  college  for  which  his 
previous  training  fits  him,  except  he  may  not  major  in  a  department  which 
now  offers  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  He  selects  his  major 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and.  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department  where  the  majority  of  his  major  credits  are  to  be 
made,  associated  minors.  The  major  credits  shall  not  number  less  than 
twenty  and  shall  present  a  consistent  line  of  study  throughout  the  two 
years.  Minors  shall  be  defined  to  mean  such  subjects  as  are  naturally 
related  to  the  majors.  The  course  recommended  by  his  major  professor 
must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  His  major  professor  is 
his  advisor  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching;  or  extension  posi- 
tions must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  freshman  and  sopohomore  years  of  the  course  may  be  in  the 
Division  of  Agriculture  (page  43),  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  (page 
54),  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  (page  57),  or  the  Division  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  (page  63). 

JUNIOR   YEAR 
First    Semester  Second  Semester 

Major  and  Minors 13  Major  and  Minors ]3 

Elective    6  Elective    6 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First    Semester  Second  Semester 

Major  and  Minors 10  Major  and  Minors 10 

Elective    9  Elective     9 

19  19 


A   Campus   Scene 


rypes  of  Homes  Students  Find  in  Fort  Collins 


54      "Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 
Division  of  Home  Economics 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  offers  to  women  a  four-year  com- 
bined academic  and  technical  course,  offering  in  addition  to  a  major 
course  in  Home  Economics  the  choice  of  a  minor  course  in  modern  lan- 
guage, history  and  English,  the  biological  sciences,  chemistry  and  physics, 
mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  engineering,  or  edu- 
cation. In  this  election,  the  minimum  number  of  credits  required  toward 
the  completion  of  a  minor  course  is  thirty. 

There  is  uniform  requirement  for  all  students  in  the  first  two  years. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  opportunity  is  given  for  election  in  Domes- 
tic Science  or  Domestic  Art.  This  enables  the  student  to  do  more  inten- 
sive work  in  the  direction  of  her  special  interest.  Each  course  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Students  training  for  vocational  teaching  must  have  completed  all 
Home  Economics  subjects  announced  in  the  courses  of  study  for  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  the  courses  in  The  House,  Dem- 
onstrations and  the  Teachers'  Course  of  the  senior  year,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  state  and  federal  boards.  Students  who  wish  to 
be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  positions  must  take  the  work 
required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

A  liberal  choice  of  electives  is  open  to  junior  and  senior  students.  A 
few  of  the  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  specific  need  of  students 
who  contemplate  entering  vocational  fields  of  work  other  than  teaching. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    FOR    FIRST    TWO    YEARS 

The    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after   it 

refers   to   credits 

FRESHMAN     YEAR 

First    Semester  Second  Semester 

151       Chemistry  3.  153.      Chemistry   j 

152".     Chemistry  'Laboratory     2  154.     Chemistry  Laboratory    I 

311.      English 3  312.      English    2 

318.      Literature    2  319.      Literature    - 

463       Sewing    I  3  455.      Foods  I*i    -_ 

602-603.      Mathematics,      or      351-365  604.      Mathematics,  or  101 A  Botany  .5 

Physiology      and       Personal  753.     Household  Physics - 

Hygiene    .' 5  754.      Household      Physics      Labora- 

751.  Household    Physics    2  tory   . 1 

752.  Household      Physics      Labora-  Gymnasium     I 

tory    1 

Gymnasium     1 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 
First    Semester  Second  Semester 

1 55.  Chemistry    3  157.     Chemistry   A 

156.  Chemistry  Laboratory    2  158.      Chemistry  Laboratory    - 

313.      Argumentation     2  310.      Modern   History    •■ 

352,360.     Zoology    or    4  1-3  314.     Argumentation     - 

605.      Differential    Calculus    5  457.      Foods    III    I 

456.      Foods   II    3  464.      Sewing  II    - 

551-5       Modern    Language    5  552-6.      Modern  Language    

Gymnasium     1  Gymnasium    

*Pequired    of   Home    Economics   students   not   presenting   Domestic   Science 

upon    entering. 

vAll  students  registered  for  courses  in  foods  must  wear  as  laboratory  uni- 
form, white  tailored  waist  of  cotton  or  linen,  and  white  apron,  of  design  exe- 
cuted by  the  department.  Upon  request,  detailed  information  will  be  sent, 
regarding  the  type  of  apron,  hand  towel,  and  holder  required.  Lockers  are 
available.  The  deposit  of  one  dollar  for  locker  key  is  refunded  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  upon  the  return  of  the  key. 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


Division  of  Mechanic  Arts 


In  Mechanic  Arts,  the  college  offers  standard  four-year  courses  in 
Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

The  studies  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  all  engineering 
courses.  Specialization  begins  with  the  junior  year,  and  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  is  allowed. 
A  strong  faculty,  splendid  buildings,  excellent  equipment,  and  library 
facilities  combine  to  make  the  engineering  courses  especially  thorough. 
The  regular  college  work  is  supplemented  with  a  great  deal  of  practical 
outside  experience.  The  summer  field  camp  for  Civil  and  Irrigation  engi- 
neers, and  inspection  trips  for  the  senior  Electrical  and  Mechanical  engi- 
neers, give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  profession. 

Students  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  do  much  of  the  engineering 
work  around  the  college.  All  of  the  electric  wiring,  installation  of  motors 
and  transformers,  electrical  and  much  of  the  mechanical  repair  work,  the 
designing  and  building  of  experimental  apparatus  is  done  by  the  students 
of  this  division. 

The  great  natural  resources  of  Colorado  have  been  developed  only 
sufficiently  to  show  the  possibilities  of  industrial  development.  This 
industrial  development  calls  for  an  increasing  number  of  well  trained  men. 
The  building  of  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  of  dams,  canals  and  reservoirs, 
of  hyrdo-electric  plants  and  transmission  lines,  of  factories  and  reduction 
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Putting  An  Engine  Through  Her  Paces  Under  Test 


Mechanic  Arts 


57 


plants,  all  offer  opportunities  t'oi 


»r  the  young  engineer;  while  the  operation 
oi  these  industrial  enterprises  opens  up  ever  increasing  opportunities  for 
the  technical  graduate. 


DIVISION   OF  MECHANIC  ARTS 

COURSE    OF    STUDY     I  OK     FIRST    TWO     FEARS 

Hie    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    it 

refers    1o   credits 


FRESHMAN     \ 
First    Semester 

I'M.     Chemistry 3 

L52.      Chemistry    Laboratory     2 

801.      Economics     3 

602.      College    Algebra    2.5 

803.      Trigonometry   2.5 

652.      Mechanical    Drawing-    2 

653  or  656.    Shop    (Bench    or   Forge). 2 

654.      Shop    (Lathe)    1  1_3 

701.      Military  Art •> 


JAR 

Second  Semester 

1 53.  Chemistry     3 

154.  Chemistry  Laboratory    2 

201.  Surveying-   3 

202.  Field  Work    1  i_:; 

604.      Analytic    Geometry     5 

G55.      Mechanical    Drawing    2 

656  or  653.   Shop  (Forge  or  Bench)..  2 
70  2.     Military  Art 9 


SOPHOMORJ 
First    Semester 

<'M  1.      English    3 

318.      Literature     2 

605.     Differential    Calculus    5 

657.      Descriptive    Geometry    5 

755.  Physics     3 

756.  Physics  Laboratory 2 

703.      Military  Art 2 


YEAH 


306. 

Second  .Semester 

U.  S.  Constitution   .... 

2 

312. 

English     

3 

319. 

Literature    .... 

9 

606. 

integral  Calculus   .  . 

758. 

Physics     

Physics   Laboratory 

3 

759. 

Applied  Mechanics  .  . 

o 

704. 

Military    Art    .... 

., 

(Civil    and    Irrigation 


ngine<  ring    sophomores    take    207    Field    C 


ni)    Xo.    1.) 


Checking    I 


i»   <  11   tke  Coal    Man— Testing   Heat   Value  of  Coal 
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THE  COL  USE  IN  CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

Successful  agriculture  in  Colorado  is  based  upon  the  science  of  irri- 
gation, and  existing  conditions  in  this  state  call  for  knowledge  along  these 
lines. 

As  the  training  in  this  line  is  closely  associated  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  land  grant  colleges,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  for  over  twenty-five  years.  It 
was  the  first  course  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  any  American  college.  That 
the  training  has  proved  useful  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  young  men 
who  have  taken  it  and  have  attained  prominent  position  in  the  irrigation 
development  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  responsible  positions  in  the 
Government  Reclamation  service,  and  positions  of  trust  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

The  intention  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  founda- 
tion for  engineering  in  general,  but  especially  for  irrigation  engineering, 
and  therefore  special  attention  is  given  to  subjects  relating  to  irrigation, 
hydraulics,  canal  construction,  and  their  applications.  It  is  intended 
not  only  to  give  a  student  the  proper  theoretical  foundation,  but  to  give 
skill  in  handling  instruments,  so  that  a  student  will  be  self-reliant  and 
capable  of  accurately  handling  instrumental  problems.  This  also  includes 
instruction  in  measurement  of  streams,  rating  of  ditches,  etc. 

The  branch  of  highway  construction  has  been  taught  in  this  depart- 
ment for  years,  and  that,  together  with  the  surveying,  strength  of  mate- 
rials, concrete  bridges,  etc.,  places  the  graduates  of  this  department  where 
experience  only  is  necessary  to  make  them  expert  road  engineers. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practical  problems  that  will  culti- 
vate the  judgment  and  self-reliance,  and  will  train  the  student  to  meet 
exigencies  as  they  arise. 

The  splendid  new  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building,  and 
equipment,  make  it  possible  for  this  institution  to  offer  students  in  this 
department  advantages  for  instruction  possessed  by  no  other  college  m 
the  United  States. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension  posi- 
tions must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives,  it  ii 
recommended  that  the  electives  be  taken  from  the  following:  Junior 
year  first  semester,  210  Photography,  1  Crops;  second  semester,  2.7 
Seminar,  2  Soils;  senior  year,  first  semester,  2  51  Dynamos  and  Motors. 
216  Water  Supply-  22  8  Seminar,  231  Irrigation  Laboratory,  3  Crops  Lab- 
oratory, 607  Engineering  Astronomy;  second  semester,  230  Thesis,  229 
Seminar,  233  Graphic  Statics,  214  Meteorology,  217  Drainage,  4  Soils,  2D> 
Canal  Management,  225  Highway  Construction.      f 


Civil  and   Irrigation   Kngini;eking 
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course:  ok  study  in  civil  and  irrigation  engineering 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  course,  see  page   57 
The    number   before    a   subject    refers    to    its   description,    the    number   after    it 

refers    to    credits 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First    Semester 

203.  Surveying-   3  205. 

204.  Field  Work - 2  206. 

207.  Field  Camp  No.  2 1  211. 

208.  Drafting-    2  212.' 

219.  Strength  of  Materials 5  213. 

220.  Testing  Laboratory 1 

Electives   6 

SENIOR  YEAR 


Second  Semester 

Canal  Surveying 2 

Field  Work    1 

Irrigation  Engineering    3 

Hydraulics    5 

Hydraulic   Laboratory    2 

Electives   7 


First    Semester 

207.      Field  Camp  No.  3 1 

223.     Engineering  Design    3 

224-303A.  Contracts    and    Specifica- 
tions     2 

221       Trusses  and  Bridges 4 

Electives   10 


Second  Semester 

218.     Dams     2 

222.     Concrete    2 

232.     Irrigation   Laboratory    2 

303.     Irrigation  Law    2 

225.     Highway  Construction    2 

Electives    10 


Practical    Work    in    the   Field 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  to  train  young 
men  for  service  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  profession.  The  course 
offered  is  in  accordance  with  the  electrical  engineering  courses  of  the  large 
technical  institutions.  The  department  is  well  prepared  both  in  instruc- 
tional force  and  laboratory  equipment  to  give  the  highest  type  of  work; 

We  believe  that  a  student  learns  best  by  doing.  The  student  is 
therefore  given  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  here  which  he  usually 
does  not  get  until  after  leaving  college.  The  electrical  work  about  the 
college  is  done  by  students  of  the  department. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  teaching  or  extension 
positions  must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law; 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  make  his  own  choice  of  electives 
it  is  recommended  that  subjects  from  the  following  list  of  electives  be 
taken: — Junior  year,  first  semester,  2  20  Testing  Laboratory,  658  Stean: 
Boilers;  second  semester,  2  58  Electric  Lighting  and  Photometry;  senior 
year,  first  semester,  259  Telephones  and  Telegraph,  260  Telephones  anc> 
Telegraph  Laboratory,  6  67  Steam  Engines,  2  66  Electrical  Design,  26£ 
Seminar;  second  semester,  27  2  Thesis,  2  70  Hydro-Electric  Machinery 
273  Thesis,  265  Street  Railways. 

COURSE    (>r    STUDY     IN     ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  ami  sophomore  years  of  course,  see  page   57 

The    number   before    :>    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after    j 

refers   to   credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Second  Semester 


219. 

2oZ. 
760. 
761. 


259. 
2  60. 


First    Semester 

Strength   of  Materials    5 

Direct   Currents    2 

Electrical    Measurements    ....3 

Electrical   Measurements 

Laboratory   2 

Electives   7 

SENIOR    YEAR 
First    Semester 

Alternating  Currents    5 

Alternating    Current    Labora- 
tory     5 

Electives   10 


212. 

254. 
255. 


261. 
262. 

271. 


Hydraulics    

Direct   Currents    

Electrical   Laboratory 
Electives    


Seeoud  Semester 

Alternating  Currents 
Electrical  Laboratory 
Electrical      Lower     T 

sion   

Electives    ■ 


Electrical  EnsineeriiiK  Bail  din 
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THE  COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical   Engineering  relates  to   the  construction  and   use  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  steam  engines,  machine  tools   etc 

The  course  as  presented  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  such 
as  ,s  given  at  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.     The  instruc 
tion  is  intended  to  be  thorough  and   the  equipment  is  of  the  very  bes 
care  being  taken  when  obtaining  apparatus,  that  each  piece  shall  be  of 
he  greatest  usefulness  for  its  purpose.     Colorado  is  forging  ahead  magnifi- 
cently along  industrial  lines,  and  with  the  development  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  within  her  borders,  new  industrial  enterprises  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  while  the  older  ones  are  becoming  more  firmly  established 
With  this  industria,  demand,  comes  a  demand  for  men  compete tt so  ,ve 
he   problems    connected    with    such    enterprises.      Young    men    from    tin 
college  are  in  many  of  these  establishments,  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

eeri,JhiSTtC0tUprS7T,areS  ^^  '"''  tte  Professlon  <*  mechanical  engin- 
etfil,      H,teaCfS  the  general  P"»ciPIes  of  engineering  and  unites  theo- 

e  t  booTs    .e"  t     PraCt,  °al  reSearCh'     Illstructi<>n  -  "-parted  by  means  of 

text-books,   lectures,    illustrations,   and   experiments   in    testing  materials 

machines  and  motors.  uus' 

Students   who   wish   t„   be  recommended   for   teaching   or  extension 

Lostmns  must  take  the  work  required  under  the  state  certification  law 

While  it  is  open  to  the  student  to  take  any  elective  study  he  desires, 
vet  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  taken  from  the  following  list-— Junior 
year,  first  semester,  220  Testing  Laboratory,  660  Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
66 I  Transmission  of  Power,  665  Machine  Design;  second  semester,  66f' 
Machine  Shop  Tools,  66!  Machine  Design;  senior  year,  first  semester  670 
Machine  Design,  07!  Specifications  and  Contracts,  672  Seminar  677  Rail- 
way Mechanical  Engineering,  683  Thesis;  second  semester,  673  Materials 
of  Machines  67.  Shop,  070  Steam  Engine  Design,  680  Compressed  Air 
Machinery,  681  Seminar.  684  Refrigerating  Machinery,  222  Concrete. 

COURSE    OP    STUDY    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  and  sophomore  je,.r„  of  course    see  na-e   57 

The   number  before   ,    „,„,,.,,    refers    lo   its  .^.HpUon.   Ibo' ^or   after   „ 

refers    to    credits 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

■'    I  I**   (         ,N  4*  III  f-  w  i  i>  i- 

t   ^ren^  of  Mater'als «  212.    HyarS  S','""<,<-' 

po*.     Steam  Boilers    ...  o  ..,.,       ,,      ..        _      ,     .      ' 

!59.     PrinciniP^   nf  i\>        "  '• Machine  Work  in  Metals.. 3  i-:; 

jriiiicipjes    o      i\  eohnn km              9  arc       rm 

162      <ah«„  /-r-         n        (<n<l,nsni    668.     Thermodynamics    •? 

p-s.     Shop   (Foundry)    .  •>  m      ..  fi 

,;ft<>      c,           ,_^                         '  Kleetives    ....                                      r 

i»6o.     Shop    (Pattern    Making-) 2  

Electives   4 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First    Semester  e 

51-     Dynamos  and  Motors                    3  fi7fi       „        Sec°»*  Semester 

52.     Dynamos   and   Motors   Labora^  '      ^"eenng  Design    3 

torv                                  uaoora  6/8.     Heating  and  Ventilation      ...    n 

Steam      En^es-^-,;-2  ™     Sanicai  Ea^ernT 


Turbines  ,  "'      lv,t'^anicai   Engineering 

Shop   (Machine)'.'.'.' o  Laboratory   3 

Electives    ..  '*  Electives    0 
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Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

The  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers  a  four-year  professional 
course  of  nine  months  each  year,  and  being  based  on  a  fifteen  unit  require- 
ment for  matriculation,  is  in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  in  veter- 
inary education.  The  added  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  should  meet  the 
demands  for  veterinarians  with  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
breeding,  dairying,  feeding,  adaptation  of  types  to  market  demands,  and 
judging  of  individual  excellence. 

Opportunities  for  Veterinarians.— Veterinary  Medicine  in  its  several, 
fields  of  activity  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  young  men  of  char- 
acter and  professional  training.  Many  veterinarians  have  been  called  into 
the  army  and  this  combined  with  the  greatly  increased  value  of  live  stock 
has  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  veterinary  practitioners.  There 
are  many  populous  live  stock  communities  in  all  of  the  states  without 
veterinary  supervision  and  this  demand  will  exist  long  after  the  war  | 
over  While  the  gas  engine  has  in  large  measure  eliminated  the  horse, 
there  have  been  created  so  many  other  avenues  of  service  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  trained  veterinarian  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  only  in  it* 
infancy  The  demand  for  food-producing  animals  must  increase  commem 
surate  with  the  ever  growing  population  and  the  future  of  the  veterinarian 
in  live  stock  conservation  is  assured. 

Veterinarians  in  the  army  have  the  rank  and  privileges  of  seconc 
lieutenant,  with  a  salary  of  $1,700  a  year  and  allowances.  They  are  sub! 
ject  to  promotion  to  rank  of  major  with  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  Then 
duties  are  to  inspect  all  horses  purchased  for  the  army  and  to  have  veter 
inary  supervision  of  the  same.     They  inspect  all  foodstuffs  for  the  remoun 


T,.e   Colorado   Agricultural   College  is   Doing  Pioneer  Work  With  the   X-ray 

Veterinary   Practice 
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and  see  that  diseased  meats  do  not  reach  the  men  in  service  Many  vet- 
erinarians are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  meat  inspec- 
tors, quarantine  officers,  and  in  the  investigation  and  control  of  animal 
diseases.     Salaries  begin  with  $1,500  per  annum. 

Veterinarians  find  employment  in  many  other  ways,  such  as: 

State  and  Deputy  State  Veterinarians 

City  and  County  Veterinarians 

Municipal  Food  Inspectors 

Veterinarians  to  Experiment  Stations 

Extension  Veterinarians 

Instructors  in  Veterinary  Colleges 

Producers  of  Biological  Products 

Veterinarians  to  special  live  stock  associations 

Special  hog  cholera  eradication  agents 

United  States  Inspectors  of  Biological  Products 

Veterinarians  to  large  corporations 

As  counsellors  to  breeders  and  importers,   and  in  many  other  ways 
as  guardians  of  the  animal  wealth  and  the  public  health 

FOUR   YEAR   COURSE    IN    VETERINARY   MEDICINE 

The    number   before    a    subject    refers    to    its   description,    the   number   after    it 

I  refers   to   credits 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 
First    Semester  c 

51.      Stock  Judging  9  K0       T     .    Second  Semester 

101.     Botany..    .  {  °2,      J^gmg  Market  Types   of 

151.  Chemistry  .  .' .' o  ,„       ~ Horses  and  Cattle   2 

152.  Chemistry  Laborator%- 2  \A     Chemistry     3 

701.     Military   Art  %  J??'     ghemistry  Laboratory   2 

851.     Anatomy    \\ I  ?".     English      3 

*         6  '02.     Military  Art   ....  9 

852.     Anatomy    .'.'.'.' 3 

1857.      Physiology    5 

875.     Surgical  Restraint  ...'.'  .'  .'  .'  .'  .'  '  *  \ 
SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

'352-359.     ZoofogySemeStl'r  410  7n,  Second  Semester 

703.     Military  Art. 9  o?!'  f h  ^    Art    2 

853.     Anatomy    ...    I  J  J  J-  Anatomy    5 

856.     Histology    ....      t  \™'  ghysiology  Laboratory    2 

859.     Physiologv   ....     %  ***•  garasito  ogy    3 

861.     Materia  Medica  ..'.'. 3  HI'     S^te^10l°sJ.    r» 

6  oo2.     Materia  Medica 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First    Semester  c 

53.     Feeds  and  Feeding-  4  r,       ^        Second  Semester 

11:  I«„<yMU.k anVcream; : :        |;  |'r  -~ 'ock' : : : : : : :J 

61.  Genetics       ...    1  l°J'  Weeds  and   Poisonous   Plants .  2 

>70.  Pathology   ....'.' I  |JS"  Pharmacy    2 

S76.  Surgery      ...      \  *'7'  Surgery   2 

88.  Clinic! ?  W1.-  Lameness     3 

m.  Theory  and  Practice"  '.  '.  !  \  \  \  \  \  \\  \%l  g^'  ^  -^ ;. y  - 


ice 


SENIOR  YEAR 
First    Semester 


05.     Jurisprudence  ,  or7       Th    T.Seco».d  Semester 

fc     Mear^Sion-  "  ''''''' '''^  •'     ESKffiS^,*.-  ! ! !  i  \  \  \  \\ 

°2.     Obstetrics'!!::.' I  11*/     £ho<rin8*_an^  Soundness 2 


87.     Clinic  I  ,S84-  Canine  Medicine .'.*.'"  "l 

888.  Clinic    

893.  Dairy  Inspection    . 

892.  Theory   and    Practico 


•1.    Theory  and  Pract.ee' ! ! ! ! ! ! !  [ ! J  HI;    gg£  Inspection  •;;;;;;; ; ; ; ; ;  » 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 
Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers 


Qualifications.— A  candidate  for  apprenticeship  shall  hold  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  major  in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  or  shall  have  done 
an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines.  The 
candidate  if  a  man,  must  have  been  farm  reared,  or  must  have  had  two 
years'  experience  in  farming;  if  a  woman,  must  be  genuinely  interested  in 
country  life  and  its  problems. 

Course  of  Study.— Each  apprentice  shall  spend  six  months  in  the  field 
assisting  a  county  agriculturist  or  specialist,  assisting  judges  at  fairs  or 
instructors  in  extension  schools;  and  shall  spend  five  months  on  tne 
campus  in  the  study  of  office  methods,  special  courses  in  rural  sociology, 
economics,  psychology,  if  they  have  not  been  studied  previously,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  particular  apprentice  may  need.  He  shall  familiarize 
himself  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  the  dictaphone,  and  the  stereop- 
ticon;  and  shall  become  proficient  in  freehand  lettering  and  in  the  making 

of  charts.  .  . 

Expenses.— The  expenses  of  the  apprentices  will  be  paid  during  the 

time  they  are  in  the  field. 

Certificates.— Apprentices  having  successfully  completed  the  eleven 
months  of  work  as  outlined,  will  be  given  certificates  stating  the  nature 
and  amount  of  training  received. 

Applications.— Applications  of  those  wishing  to  pursue  the  course 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Extension  not  later  than  June  first. 


Forty-uine  Persona  Are  \ovr 
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DEPARTMENTS 

AGRONOMY 

ALVIX  KEZER Professor 

J.    D.    MARSHALL Associate  Professor 

L.   F.   GAREY Associate  Professor 

E.    R.    GROSS Associate  Professor 

J.    T.    COPELAND Instructor 

*CLARK    ALFORD    Assistant 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  gives  instruction  in  those  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  production  of  field  crops,  to  soils,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  land.  The  great  diversity  of  Colorado  soils,  climate,  and  eleva- 
tion gives  a  diversity  of  crops  and  crop  culture  rarely  equaled.  In  meet- 
ing these  diverse  conditions,  abundant  opportunity  is  offered  to  study  the 
many  phases  of  crop  production,  plant  breeding,  soil  physics,  soil  fertility 
and  farm  management. 

l._Crop  Production.— A  study  of  cropping  under  dry  farming  irri- 
gation, and  in  high  altitudes,  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  governing 
the  growth,  adaptability  and  distribution  of  Colorado  crops  and  cropping 
areas.  While  some  attention  is  given  to  crops  and  cropping  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
Colorado  environment  and  its  crops.  Required  in  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
ture, six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year. 

Mr.  Marshall 
2.— Soils.— Principles  of  the  origin,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology 
of  soils;  their  relation  to  crop  production.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
soils  of  arid  and  semi-arid  climates,  the  effect  of  different  soils  and  soil 
conditions  upon  the  production  of  plant  crops.  Required  In  the  Division 
of  Agriculture,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester  sopho- 
more year.  Text:  "Soils;  Their  Properties  and  Management,"  by  Lyon 
Pippin,  and  Buckman.  Mr    Marghall' 

3.— Crops  Laboratory.— Laboratory  study  of  Colorado  field  crops 
Identification  and  classification.  Relation  of  parts  and  their  economic 
uses.  Seed  storing,  purity,  and  germination.  Treatment  of  economic 
diseases.  Grading  and  judging.  The  student  becomes  familiar  with 
crops,  their  appearance,  testing,  use,  preparation  for  market;  and  exhibit 
handling,  and  shipping  technique.  Required,  six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Mr   Marshall 

4 — Soils  Laboratory.— Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils 
their  relation  to  tillage,  soil  moisture,  water  application,  and  crop  growth' 
Required,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester  junior 
year.     Fee,   $2.00.  Mr    MarshaU 

5.— Forage  Crops.— A  laboratory  and  classroom  study  of  the  native 
and  cultivated  grasses,  pasture,  meadow  and  forage  crops.     Their  occur- 
rence, culture,  adaptability  to  different  regions,  feeding  value,  and  uses 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.     Students  without  prerequisite  may  enter  only  by 

♦Resigned. 
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consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Garey 

sition,  adaptability,  marketing  and  uses.  The  value  of  crop  rotation  and 
some  of  the  important  rotations  for  Colorado  and  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  environmental  factors,  both  in  Colorado  and 
elsewhere  upon  crop  growth,  use,  and  distribution,  is  given  attention, — 
world  factors,  which  influence  crop  competition,  movement,  and  grouping. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  3.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first   semester,    senior   year.  Mr-   Garey 

7. Farm  Management. — The  farming  business;  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  various  activities,  location  of  farm,  equipment,  labor,  ac- 
counting and  marketing.  Types  or  systems  of  farming  and  their  relation 
to  a  permanent  agriculture.  Irregular  or  special  students  may  not  elect 
Farm  Management  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.   Garey 

8.— Plant  Breeding.— A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  improvement. 
Theories  of  heredity  and  variation.  Improvement  of  plant  crops  by  breed- 
ing Work  of  modern  plant  breeders.  Text,  lectures,  readings.  Irregular 
and  special  students  may  not  elect  Plant  Breeding,  without  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department.     Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  senior 

"Mv    Kezer 
year,  second  semester.  •""• 

9 —Agronomy  Seminar.— Lectures,  readings,  and  consultations  on 
assigned  agronomic  topics.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one  hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  unless  otherwise  arranged.  Mr.  Kezer 

10— Soil  Fertility.— The  productive  capacity  of  lands.  The  rela- 
tion of  manurage,  farming  methods,  and  systems  of  fertility  and  its  main- 
tenance. Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance 
three  credits.     Course  offered  in  even  years,       Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.  Marshall 

11  —soil  Fertility  Laboratory.— Laboratory  work,  illustrating  prin- 
ciples of  soil  fertility.     Field  observations,  lectures,  and  readings.     Elec- 


Collecting  Soil  Samples  To  Be  Tested  in  the  Laboratory 
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tive,  second  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.   Marshall 
12.— Rural  Architecture.— The  student  will  be  required  to  make  com- 
plete  working   drawings    for    selected    or   assigned    rural    buildings    and 
equipment.     In  addition  to  the  designing  of  buildings,  a  portion  of  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  building  materials  available  for  the 
rural  builder,  including  farm  cement  and  concrete  construction,  and  such 
other  building  materials  as  are  most  readily  available  in  the  rural  com- 
munity.   The  minor  equipment  about  the  farm,  and  minor  building  equip- 
ment for  increasing  the  convenience  of  such  structures  will  receive  proper 
emphasis.     Required,  second  semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  Mr   Grogs 
13.— Farm  Machinery.— A   course  of   instruction   in   the   machinery 
of  the  farm.     The  various  machines,  their  uses  and  manufacture  are  stud- 
ied in  relation  to  their  various  places  of  operation  upon  the  farm.     Till- 
age machinery,  seeding  machinery,   harvesting  machinery,  pumping  ma- 
chinery, and  general  labor  saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  farm  work  are  taken  up  and  studied.     Usually  machines  adapted 
for  each  of  these  purposes  are  available  from  a  number  of  different  manu- 
facturers.    Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year. 
Text:     "Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors,"  by  Davidson  and  Chase     Fee 

Mr.  Gross 
14.— Farm  Motors.— A  study  of  the  motors  and  power  machinery 
available  for  farm  use.  The  plans  of  construction,  the  care  and  use  of 
the  various  types  of  these  motors  are  carefully  studied,  including  the  fol- 
lowing motors:  The  horse;  steam,  gasoline,  water  and  electric  engines 
Methods  of  applying  these  various  motors  to  use  upon  the  farm  are  illus- 
trated. Required,  second  semester,  junior  year,  six  hours  attendance 
three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr   ^ 

15. — Rural  Architecture. — A  more  advanced  course  in  rural  archi- 
tecture than  Course  12.  This  course  is  recommended  as  elective  for  Ag- 
ronomy, Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticultural  students.  Credit  accord- 
ing to  work  done.  Prerequisites,  Courses  12,  13,  and  14.  May  be  elected 
by  other  than  regular  students  only  by  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department.  ,T      _ 

Mr.  Gross 

16.— Seminar  in  Marketing  and  Cooperation.— Study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  market  distributions  applied  to  agricultural  products 
Principles  of  cooperation  and  agricultural  business  and  technology  Elec- 
tive; may  be  offered  in  either  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Others  register  by  consent  of  department.  One  or  more  hours  attendance 
one  or  more  hours  credit.  Work  in  laboratory  or  library  will  be  assigned' 
credit  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  attendance  for  one  credit.  Text-  "The 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products,"  Weld. 

L  /7-— Seminar  in  Advanced  Marketing.— A  more  advanced  study  of 
the  trade  organizations  which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  farm 
commodities  from  producer  to  consumer.  Prerequisites,  Course  16  Elec- 
tive one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Text:  "Agricultural  Commerce," 
Huebner. 
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18. Irrigation  Farming. — A  study  of  problems  related  to  the  use 

of  irrigation  in  the  production  of  crops;  methods  of  applying  water  to 
crops,  variations  of  practice  due  to  different  crops  and  soils;  when  to  ap- 
ply; critical  periods  in  plant  needs;  effect  upon  soils;  crop  and  soil  effects 
of  drainage;  farm  irrigation  practice,  including  use  of  water,  choice  of 
crops;  farm  water  management.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors,  four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits;  others  only  by  permission  of  department 
head. 

ANIMAL.  HUSBANDRY 

G.    E.    MORTON Professor 

CHAS.   I.  BRAY Associate  Professor 

R     McCANN    Associate  Professor 

W.  F.  DROGE Assistant  Professor 

P     F*    SCHOWENGERDT Instructor 

R.    H.    TUCKER Instructor 

T.    E.    LEIPER Instructor 

51. —Judging  Market  Types  of  Sheep  and  Swine.— Training  in  the 
judging  of  mutton  and  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs. 

High  class,  show  winning  representatives  of  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Cotswold  and  Rambouillet  sheep,  and  of  Poland  China,  and  Duroc  Jersey 
swine  are  used  for  class  work.  Required  in  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture 
and  Veterinary  Medicine,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  freshman 
year    first  semester.     Text:     Curtis'  "Live  Stock  Judging  and  Selection. 

Mr.  Schowengerdt  and  Mr.  Tucker 

52— Judging  Market  Types  of  Horses  and  Cattle.— Score  card  and 
ring  judging  of  horses  and  cattle.  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey and  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  and  American  Saddle,  Standard  Bred, 
and  Percheron  horses  owned  by  the  college,  are  used  for  judging  work. 
Required  in  the  Agricultural  Division,  sophomore  year,  and  in  Veterinary 
Medicine,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  sem- 
ester     Text-     Curtis'   "Live   Stock   Judging  and   Selection." 

Mr.  Schowengerdt  and  Mr.  Tucker 


Station  Feeding  Experiments  Furnish  Praetieal  Objeet  Wessons  for  Students 
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53.— Feeds  and  Feeding.— The  elements  of  animal  nutrition.  Calcu- 
late of  balanced  rations.  Study  of  various  feeds  and  feeding  stuffs 
especially  those  used  in  Colorado.  Theory  and  practice  of  feeding  horses 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Prerequisites,  151  152  153 
and  154.  Not  elective  for  irregular  or  special  students  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.     Required  in  Animal  Husbandry 

,  1- JIT"7  MediCln6'  ]Uni°r  year>  ,0Ur  hours  attendance,  four 
credits,  first  semester.     Text:    "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  Henry.  Mr.  Bray 

54.— Breeds   of  Live  Stock.— A   course  in  which   the   breeds   of  all 

And  %  7  ?°k  are  StUdied  ln  connectf°n  '"h  judging.  Required  in 
Animal  Husbandry  course,  junior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.     Text:    Plumb's  "Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Ani- 

Mr.  Schowengerdt 

„  .  55~ ^Udgil,g  Pnre  Bred  Li™  Stock.-The  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment has  representative  animals  of  all  the  principal  breeds,  many  of 
hem  prominent  prize  winning  or  imported  animals.  Required  in  Animal 
Husbandry  course,  junior  year,  first  semester,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
cred.ts.     Prerequisites,  51,  52,  54.     Text:      "Judging  Live  Stock,-  Plumb. 

Mr.  Droge 
56.— Beef  Production.— Modern  methods  of  producing  beef  for  the 
market,  economic  conditions  to  be  considered,  feed  yard  equipment,  breed- 
ing and  selection  of  stock,  feeding  and  management.  Required  in  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  course,  Prerequisites,  53,  54.  Two  hours  attendance 
TI°  mS'   TT  year>   flrSt  Bemester-      Le<^res   and   assigned   work. 

Grounds."  "^   Pr0dUCtion"   aad   Ba™<*'    "Western   Grazing 

Mr.  Bray 

h,  ,  57T MTtS~ A  StUdy  °f  meats  ancl  the  cuts  ot  meat  from  the  pro- 
ducer .standpoint  The  effect  of  feed  on  the  quality  of  meat,  the  chemical 
composition  of  meats,  killing  and  dressing  of  live  stock,  and  cutting  and 

aun"E  °/v  T'8-  THPS  ^  ma<Je  t0  l0Ca'  PacMng  houses  aad  meat  shops, 
and  to  the  Denver  packing  houses.  Probable  cost.  $5.00.  Elective  one 
hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory,  two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  „     „ 

Mr.  Bray 

sanit^v^r  Pr?anfCtl°"— Principles  of  dairy  farming,  economic  and 
sanitary  milk  production,  available  feeds,  management  of  herd,  keeping 

AnimalHuI  T^™*  ^  **""»«*»>  "•  «•  Squired  in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior  year 
first  semester.     Lectures.  Mr.  Morton 

and  hfnm^alryf^PeCt,<>n'~PrinCiPleS  a°d  praot,ces  ot  dairy  inspection 
and  handling  of  dairy  products  from  producers  to  consumers.     Instructor 

s  tZ  DePUtf5r,State  Dairy  Commissioner  and  the  experience  of  the  office 

made  a  vital  part  of  the  course.      Prerequisites,   58,  62,   72      Elective 

mIt "°Ure  attendance.   two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Text' 

McNutfs  "The  Modern  Mi.k  Problem."  Mr.  M™n 

and  t6r°;r~The  f?186— The  norse  as  a  m^hine.  Selection,  breeding,  care 
and  training  of  horses.      Elective,   first  semester,   senior  year,  two  hours 
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attendance,  two  credits.      Prerequisites,   52,  53,   54,   55      Texts 
"Points  ot  the  Horse,"  and  Gay's  "Profitable  Horse  Husbandry. 

Mr.  Schowengerdt 

61— An'raal  Breeding— Includes  work  on  the  principles,  methods 
and  practice  ot  breeding;  a  study  ot  heredity,  atavism,  variation  and  allied 
subjects  and  the  methods  ot  breeding  farm  animals  practiced  by  the  lead- 
nig  improvers  ot  live  stock.  Required  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veter- 
inary Medicine  juniors,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  =d 
semester.     Prerequisites,  354,  361. 

62  -Testing  Milk  and  Cream.— The  use  of  the  Babcock  test  for  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk  and  cream.  Required  m  the 
Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  courses,  junior  *«'.  «™t 
semester,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Text:  Farr.ngton  and  WoU. 
"Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products."  ' 

63,-Sheep  Raising—Practical  side  of  breeding;  handling  on  the 
farm  and  range;  lamb  feeding.  Production,  grading  and  ™ar~  °; 
wool.  Elective  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  aUendance, 
two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester.     Prerequisites,  53,  54,  55,^1. 

64,-^vlne  Husbandry—Pork  production;  swine  breeding,  relation  of 
industry  to  dairy  farming;  economical  rations;  hog  farming  Prerequi- 
sites, 51,  53,  54,  55.     Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  "ed^umor 

year,  first  semester.  .  '  aovpral 

65—Pedigree  Work— Sets  of  all  the  leading  American  and  several 
foreign  herd  books  are  available  for  this  work.  A  close  study  of  pedigree, 
and  of  the  methods  of  writing  and  recording  them.  Elective,  two  ho urs 
attendance,  one  credit,  junior  year,  second  semester.     Assigned  work^ 

66—Buttermaking  and  Milk  Separation-The  making  of  butter  under 
farm  conditions.     Care  of  separators,  effect  of  various  changes  upon  sepa- 


Animal  Husbandry 


ta.dnS;  ef  \f  ^  °f  'T^  mak6S  °£  "»«*«••     Must  have  had,  or  be 

wo   credits       Te 't       Tk  SemeT  Seni°r  year'  £°Ur  h0Urs  attendance, 

ZtXZnJ  MCKay   and   LarSen'S   "PrinCipIes  a'">   notice   of 

67.-A»imal  Husbandry  Seminar.-Stndents  work    up  sele^sT 

jecta  and  report  on  them,  making  use  o£  eurrent  literature  and  reren t 

nours  attendanee,ir:::diL%5e4eondE1seeCrster  JUni°rS  "'  -£*,«" 
69 P^it™    u     K     ^  Mr*  Bray  and  herdsmen 

......  ■-X'JSSE^trSlS?  "  -  - 
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buildings  brooders  and  brooder  houses,  feeding  appliances,  etc.,  and  help 
in  their  construction;  also  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  caring  for  fowls, 
incubating  and  rearing  chicks.  Prerequisite,  69.  Elective,  two  credits, 
four  hours  attendance,  senior  year,  second  semester.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Schowengerdt 

7>  —Creamery  Work.— Advanced  work  is  given  in  testing  dairy  prod- 
ucts creamery  calculations,  cream  ripening,  starters,  churning,  packing 
and 'marketing  of  butter,  composition  of  butter,  judging  butter,  cheese- 
making,  etc.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  senior  year,  two  credits, 
second  semester.  Prerequisite,  62,  66.  Text:  Michel's  ''Crea^yD^ 
ter  Making."     Fee,  $1.00.  r'     r°^' 

73— Experimental  Methods.— A  study  of  modern  methods  of  live 
stock  experimentation,  accompanied  by  practice  in  conduct  of  an  experi- 
ment     Elective,  first  semester,   senior  year,   five  credits.      Lectures  and 

Mr.  Leipei 
assigned  work.  .    ,    .        *  *  „+^«v 

70.— Advanced  Stock  Judging.— Advanced  work  in  judging  fat  stock 
and  pure  bred  classes.  Show-ring  methods  and  management.  This  course 
will  include  trips  to  nearby  stock  farms,  and  a  six  days  trip  to  some  ot 
the  leading  stock  farms  of  the  state  to  study  the  best  types  of  pure  bred 
stock  Estimated  cost  of  trip,  $25.00.  Prerequisites,  51,  52,  oo  Elec- 
tive senior  year,  first  semester,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Re- 
quired of  candidates  for  stock  judging  team.  Elective  only  for  men  hav- 
ing a  grade  above  80  in  Course  55,  except  with  permission  of  ^^^ 

77  —Wool.— Study  of  structure  and  composition  of  wool.  Effect  of 
soil,  feed  and  care  on  strength  of  fiber.  Comparison  of  ^^l?JZ"ot 
to  wool.  Examination  of  wool  and  fabrics.  The  judging  and  grading of 
wool  samples  Study  of  modern  methods  of  grading  and  marketing,  and 
lost ^^  of  production,  will  include  a  trip  to  Colorado  wool  warehouses. 
Estimated  co^t,  $5.00.  Elective,  senior  year,  second  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, 63.    One  hour  text,  two  hours  laboratory,  two  credits.  Mr.  Bray 

BOTANY 

W    W.  ROBBINS Professor 

HE  VASEY     Assistant  Professor 

iOi-Sene^BoC-m  thissubj^ct-the^rtkes  up  the 
studv  of'^oTTn  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  beginning 
wTth  2  and  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  the  Jtt-WJ 
Thus  the  algae,  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns  and  seed  plants  are  studied I  with 
the  dea  of  giv  ng  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  main  dmsions  of  h 
whole  Plant  kingdom  according  to  their  natural  rela  mnships.  With  the 
higher  plants  comparative  studies  are  made  of  roots,  stems,  and  bud 
eaves  flowers,  frufts,  and  seeds,  from  the  standpoint  oi :  then '  «£*£*g 
and  ecology.  Simple  and  compound  microscopes  are  used  «*  «cords  are 
kept  in  the  form  of  notes  and  drawings.     Required  of  all  students  in  tn 

"ions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.     Three  lecture  hour , 
.^laboratory  hours,  Ave  credits,  first  semester ^hman  year.     T» 
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Learning:  To  Recognize  Plant  Diseases 

101A.— General  Botany.— The  above  course,  varied  by  the  study  of 
economic   plant  products  such  as   starches,   oils,  spices,  extracts,   grains, 
fibers,  etc.,  is  an  alternative,  required  in  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 
Three  lecture  hours,  four  laboratory  hours,  five  credits,  second  semester 
freshman  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Robbing  and  Mr.  Vasey 

102.— Agricultural  Botany.— This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  botanical  characters  and  origin  of  those  plants  which  con- 
stitute the  crops  of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden.  Furthermore,  he  is 
instructed  in  the  use  of  keys  and  methods  of  identifying  crop  plants. 
Prerequisite,  101.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture 
Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year. 
Fee'  $1'00-  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Vasey 

103.— Plant  Anatomy— This  course  deals  with  the  gross  and  micro- 
scopical structure  of  plants;  morphology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  tissues, 
and  tissue  systems.  Prerequisite,  101.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,' 
Horticulture,  Entomology,  and  Forestry.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Vasey 

104. — Plant  Physiology. — This  concerns  itself  with  the  fundamental 
activities  of  plants,  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  synthesis  of  foods, 
respiration,  growth,  reproduction,  and  movements.  Prerequisite,  103.' 
Required  in  courses  of  Entomology,  Forestry,  and  Horticulture!  Six 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Robbins 

105.— Experimental  Plant  Physiology.— Experimental  study,  in  lab- 
oratory and  greenhouses,  of  the  activities  of  plants.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  effect  of  environmental  factors  upon  these  activities.  Reference 
reading  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  104.  Elective  for  students  in  the 
Agricultural  group,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester 
Fee'  *2-00-  Mr.  Robbins 
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106. Systematic  Botany. — An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  native 

and  introduced  seed  plants  of  the  state  as  to  their  systematic  relations. 
It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  laboratory  work  and  field  excursions.  Elec- 
tive. Prerequisites,  101  and  102.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
second  semester.  Mr.  Robbins 

107. Plant  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  fungi  which  cause  the  dis- 
eases of  the  common  plants  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden;  includes  their 
life  histories,  distribution,  systematic  relations,  effects,  upon  host,  and 
control  methods.  The  student  is  also  given  instruction  in  cultural 
methods.  Laboratory  work  with  lectures  and  reference  reading.  Pre- 
requisite, 103.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,  Entomology,  Forestry, 
and  Horticulture,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior 
year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr-  Vasey 

108. Plant  Ecology. — A  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  indi- 
vidual plant  organism  with  its  various  parts  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. Detailed  study  is  made  of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  fruits  and 
seeds  as  to  their  origin,  role,  and  variation.  Elective,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  first  semester.     Reference  reading  and  field  observa- 

..  „„  Mr.  Robbins 

tions. 

109.— Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants.— Weeds  and  poisonous  plants  of 
western  states  are  given  primary  consideration.  A  study  of  botanical 
characteristics  as  means  for  identification  of  our  weeds  and  stock  poison- 
ing plants,  and  understanding  their  means  of  dispersal,  harmful  qualities, 
habits  of  growth,  etc.  Drawings  and  note  taking.  Reference  reading. 
Required  in  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  three  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr-  Vasey 

110. Agrostology. — A  systematic  study  of  grasses,  particularly  those 

of  western  ranges,  pastures,  and  meadows.  Field  and  herbarium  study. 
Reference  reading.  Prerequisites,  101  and  102.  Elective,  six  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Mr.  Robbins 


Freshman   Botany   Class   in   the  Field 
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111— Histological  Technique.— A  course  giving  the  student  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  killing,  imbedding,  cutting,  and  staining  of  plant 
tissues.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  staining  of  pathological  tissues  as 
well  as  normal  tissues.  Prerequisites,  101  and  103.  Elective,  four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  and  senior  years.  Text- 
Chamberlain's  "Methods  in  Plant  Histology."     Pee,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Vasey 
112.— Seed  Testing.— Collection  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds  by  each 
student;  identification  and  mounting  of  weeds;  identification  and  prepa- 
ration of  seed  mounts;  study  of  the  characteristics  of  weed  seeds  taken 
up  systematically;  practice  in  the  separation  and  identification  of  weed 
seeds  found  in  commercial  samples;  study  and  practice  of  methods  used 
in  commercial  seed  analysis;  seed  laws;  seed  inspection.  Prerequisites 
101  and  102A.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits  first  semes- 
ter 

Mr.  Egginton 

CHEMISTRY 

W.   P.   HEADDEN Professor 

G.  H.  WHITEFORD Associate  Professor 

C.    E.   VAIL Associate  Professor 

R.  G.  GUSTAVSON Instructor 

151—  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Lectures,  text,  and  reference  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  science,  covering  the  chemistry  of  non-metals  and 
their  typical  and  important  compounds.  Required  in  all  divisions.  Three 
hours  attendance,   three  credits,   first  semester,   freshman  year. 

Mr.  Whiteford 

152. — Inorganic    Laboratory. — Exercises    to    accompany    151.      Four 

hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Whiteford  and  Mr.Gustavson 


The   Chemistry   Laboratory 
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153. Inorganic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  151,  covering  the  chem- 
istry of  the  metals.  Prerequisite,  151.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Mr.  Whiteford 

154. Inorganic  Chemistry. — Exercises  to  accompany  153.     A  study 

of  typical  metals,  their  properties,  tests,  and  grouping;  preparation,  prop- 
erties, and  reactions  of  important  compounds.  Prerequisites,  151  and 
152.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman 
year.     Fee,  $4-00.  Mr.  Whiteford  and  Mr.  Gustavson 

155. Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures    and     text-book    study    of    the 

aliphatic  series.  Required  in  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.  Three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text:  PerKin  &  Kipping's 
"Organic  Chemistry."  Mr-  Vail 

156. Organic    Laboratory. — Exercises    designed    to    familiarize    tbe 

student  with  the  preparation,  properties,  and  reactions  of  typical  and 
important  compounds,  including  qualitative  tests.  Prerequisites,  151  to 
15  4,  inclusive.  Accompanies  155.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Vail 

157. Organic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of  15  5.  Lectures  and  text- 
book study  of  the  aromatic  series.  Prerequisites,  151  to  155,  inclusive. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year. 

Mr.  Vail 

1 58. Organic  Laboratory. — Continuation  of  156.     Accompanies  157. 

Prerequisites,  151  to  15  6,  inclusive.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Vail 

159.— Qualitative  Analysis.— Thoro  drill  in  theory  and  practice  of 
separation  and  identification  of  the  common  metals  and  acids.  Prerequi- 
sites, 151  to  154,  inclusive.  Elective,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Whiteford  and  Mr.  Gustavson 

160.— Qualitative  Analysis.— Continuation  of  159,  including  blowpipe 
practice  and  analysis  of  complex  solids.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester.     Fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Whiteford  and  Mr.  Gustavson 

161. Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings  on  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  agricultural  products,  in- 
cluding discussion  and  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  their  analysis. 
Prerequisites,  151  to  158,  inclusive.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr-  Vai1 

162.— Quantitative  Analysis.— A  study  of  the  principles  of  quantita- 
tive analysis  and  the  calculations  of  analytical  chemistry.  Laboratory 
work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Prerequisites,  159  and  160. 
Elective,  first  semester,  two  or  more  credits  as  per  attendance.  Fee, 
$5  0Q  Mr.  Whiteford  and  Mr.  Gustavson 

163.— Quantitative  Analysis.— A  continuation  of  162.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  analysis  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
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student.     Elective,  second  semester,  two  or  more  credits  as  per  attendance. 

Fee'  $5-00-  Mr.  Whiter ord  and  Mr.  Gustavson 

164.— Physiography.— Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.     Elective, 

two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Mr.  Vail 


CIVIL.  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

EDWARD    B.    HOUSE Professor 

OLIVER  PENNOCK   Associate  Professor 

201— Surveying.— This  course  covers  the  principles  underlying  the 
practice  of  surveying,  including  the  use  of  chain  and  compass,  in  measur- 
ing angles  and  distances,  a  discussion  of  the  errors  that  may  occur  the 
balancing  of  surveys  and  plotting  of  field  notes,  and  all  other  computa- 
tions that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  a  complete  map. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  correct  methods  of  taking  field  notes  Pre- 
requisite, trigonometry.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester,  freshman  year  for  agricultural  students,  and  sophomore  year 
for  engineering  students.  Required  in  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.     Text:    "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  1.  Mr.  Pennock 

202.— Field  Work.— Practice  in  the  use  of  compass  and  level.  Taken 
with  201.  Practical  problems  in  land  surveying  and  mapping.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year  for  agri- 
cultural students,  and  sophomore  year  for  engineering  students.  Required 
in  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Pennock 
203.— Surveying.— This  course  is  a  continuation  of  that  offered  in  the 
second  semester,  freshman  year.  It  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  transit 
and  the  discussion  in  greater  detail  of  general  and  practical  methods  in 
use  m  special  classes  of  survey  work,  topographic  and  hydrographic  work 


Determining  Curves   for  Power   In-put   for  Pump  Testing 
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Mapping    a    Reservoir    System 

The  determination  of  the  true  north  by  means  of  observations  on  Polaris, 
and  by  means  of  the  solar  attachment  is  taught,  as  is  also  the  investi- 
gation of  the  systematic  errors  of  the  transit  and  level  and  the  means 
of  correcting  the  same.  Stadia  methods  are  taken  up,  and  in  this  as  in  the 
other  lines  of  work  it  is  the  aim  to  produce  quick  and  accurate  instrument 
men  Prerequisites,  201,  202.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Required.     Text:    "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  2. 

Mr.  Pennock 

204.— Field  Work.— Transit  and  solar  work  taken  in  connection  with 
203.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Six  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

205— Canal  Surveying.— Reconnaissance,  preliminary,  and  location 
surveys-  simple,  compound,  and  transition  curves;  earthwork,  covering 
the  usual  methods  of  computing  volume  and  haul  and  shrinkage  of  earth- 
work- details  of  construction  of  the  typical  canal;  covering  the  effect  of 
grade  and  curvature  on  the  operation  of  the  canal  and  the  theory  of  the 
correct  balancing  of  these  features.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Text  and 
„        .     -,  Mr.  Pennock 

lectures.     Required. 

206— Field  work.— This  course  is  taken  with  205.  A  preliminary 
survey  for  a  canal  is  made  and  plans  and  profiles  drawn.  From  this  data, 
the  usual  calculation  of  quantities  is  made,  and  the  office  location  pro- 
jected This  office  location  is  then  put  on  the  ground,  and  cost  estimates 
made  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Three  hours  attendance,  one  credit, 
second  semester,  junior  year.     Required.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Pennock 

207  —Field  Camp.— Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  college  in  the 
fall  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students  in  Civil  Engineering  spend 
two  weeks  in  the  mountains.  The  sophomores  act  as  rod-men  for  the 
upper  classmen;   the  juniors  act  as  instrument  men  on  the  survey  of  a 
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proposed    reservoir   or    other    topographic    work;    and    the    seniors   have 
charge  of  the  parties  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
One  credit.     Required.  Ml,  House  and  Mr   pennock 

208.— Drafting.— This  time  is  given  to  the  plotting  of  the  survey 
notes  of  the  field  camp  of  the  previous  summer.  The  methods  of  map 
making  which  have  been  previously  studied,  here  receive  further  expo- 
sition by  their  practical  application  to  problems,  all  details  of  which  the 
student  has  followed  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  surveys  In 
the  case  of  the  surveys  that  have  to  do  with  water  rights,  all  the  nece*. 
sary  forms  that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  the  filing  of  claims  are 
studied,  and  the  maps  are  made  to  conform  to  them.  Prerequisite  207 
Six  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Required. 

Mr.  Pennock 
210.— Photography.— This  subject  has  lately  become  of  great  impor- 
tance and  value  to  the  engineer,  for  it  gives  him  a  means  of  making 
records  of  works  in  process  of  construction,  for  taking  notes  in  the  field 
and  often  for  making  reconnaissance  surveys.  Each  student  is  given 
instruction  in  the  selection  and  use  of  a  camera,  in  development  of 
Plates  and  in  printing  from  negatives.  He  is  required  to  take  photographs 
to  develop  his  own  plates,  and  to  make  prints  from  the  same  on  different 
papers.  Attendance  one  hour,  one  credit,  first  semester,  Junior  year 
Elective.     Fee,  $2.00.  „      TT 

Mr.  House 

211.— Irrigation  Engineering.— The  principles  of  irrigation,  the  duty 
of  water  the  measurement  of  water,  the  location  of  irrigation  systems, 
the  location  of  diversion  weirs,  headgates,  and  flumes,  design  and  con- 
struction of  headgates,  flumes,  and  drops,  are  taught.  The  methods  of 
irrigation  as  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  taken  up 
and  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
location  of  an  irrigation  system  and  its  proper  management.  Prerequisite, 
£01.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year 
Text:      Wilson's  "Irrigation  Engineering,"  supplemented  by  lectures.    Re- 

quired-  „     TT 

Mr.  House 

212— Hydraulics.— A    thorough   course   in   theoretical    hydraulics  as 
presented    by   modern    authors.       PrerequTsite,    Integral    Calculus        Five 
hours  attendance,   five  credits,   second  semester,  junior  year.      Required 
Text:      Merriam's  "Theoretical   Hydraulics."  Mr.   House 

213.— Hydraulic  Laboratory.— The  use  of  meters  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  water  in  streams  and  experimental  determination  of  the  con- 
stants for  different  hydraulic  formulas  together  with  the  testing  of  water 
motors  and  pumps  of  all  kinds.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits  sec- 
ond semester,  junior  year.     Taken  with  212.     Required.  Mr.  House 

214.— Meteorology.— A  study  of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  formation,  progress  and  prediction  of  storms,  together  with  the  cli- 
mate of  different  countries.  Methods  of  taking  meteorological  observa- 
tions   the  keeping  of  records  and  interpretation  of  the  same  are  taken 

It  f.  ^°Ur    attendance'    °™    credit,    second    semester,    senior    year. 

Elective.     Text:     Milhanis'  "Meteorology."  Mr.  H0use 
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215. — Canal  Management. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  stu- 
dent knowledge  of  the  problems  and  duties,  and  is  intended  to  qualify 
the  students  technically  for  taking  part  in  administration  of  ditches  and 
the  distribution  of  water  when  acting  as  water  commissioners  or  canal 
superintendents.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Prerequisites,  211  and  212.     Text  and  lectures.     Elective. 

Mr.  House 

216. — Water  Supply. — This  course  treats  of  the  method  of  procuring 
an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes.  The  source 
of  supply,  the  manner  of  conveying,  storing  and  distributing  the  water. 
Prerequisites,  211  and  212.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year.     Text.     Elective.  Mr.  House 

217. — Drainage. — An  investigation  of  alkalied  and  seeped  lands,  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  this  condition;  an  investigation  of  different  drainage 
systems  and  the  proper  installation  and  operation  of  the  same.  Two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites, 
211  and  212.     Elective.  Mr.  House 

218. — Dams. — The  principle  of  stability  of  dams,  the  methods  of  dam 
construction,  and  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  selection  of  the  proper 
site  for  the  dam  and  all  the  necessary  work  of  design,  location,  and  con- 
struction are  treated  at  length.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212.  Three  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Text  and  lectures. 
Required.  Mr.  House 

219. — Strength  of  Materials. — This  course  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  the  investigation  of  the  stress  in  and  strength 
of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction.  The  laws  of  stress  in  simple, 
cantilever,  and  continuous  beams,  in  materials  in  direct  tension  of  com- 
pression, and  in  columns  and  struts,  are  investigated.  Torsion  in  shafts, 
stresses  in  pipes  under  pressure,  strength  of  riveted  joints,  simple  and 
combined  stresses,  temperature  stresses,  laws  of  elasticity,  resiliance  in 
work,  are  treated.  Numerous  problems  illustrate  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  theoretic  truths  and  laws.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials,  wood,  iron,  cement,  concrete,  and  steel  are  discussed. 
Prerequisites,  physics  and  integral  calculus.  Five  hours  attendance,  five 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text:  Merriam's  "Mechanics  of  Ma- 
terials." Required  in  Division  of  Engineering.  Mr.  Pennock 
220. — Testing  Laboratory. — Taken  with  219.  Actual  tests  of  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  specimens  are  made  on  a  50,000- 
pound  testing  machine.  Flexural  tests  are  made  and  data  are  obtained  for 
computing  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  the  tested  material.  A  discussion 
of  the  materials  of  engineering  is  included.  Required,  two  hours  atten- 
dance, one  credit,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Pennock 
221. Trusses  and  Bridges. — In  this  course  the  methods  of  computa- 
tion of  the  stresses  on  roof  and  bridge  trusses  are  applied.  The  common 
forms  of  trusses,  such  as  the  Howe,  Pratt-Warren,  Baltimore,  Bowstring, 
and  Parker  are  investigated  under  the  dead  and  live  loads  and  the  stresses 
in  different  members  are  figured.     Live  load  stresses  are  figured  for  both 
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uniform  load  and  concentrated  axle  loads.  Prerequisites,  219  220  Pour 
hours  attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Pennock 
222._Co„crete.— Under  this  head,  the  whole  subject  of  concrete  and 
concrete  construction  is  investigated.  The  materials  used,  the  proper 
proportions,  the  correct  manner  of  mixing,  reinforcing  and  placing  all 
receive  careful  attention.  Concrete  structures  of  all  kinds  are  carefully 
considered  Prerequisite,  219.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  sec- 
ondwmeBter,  senior  year.     Required.     Text:    Taylor  &  Thompson's  "Con- 

oo<j      „     .  „  Mr.  House 

a-a.—Engmeenng  Design.— The  student  is  required  to  select,  either 
from  his  own  ideas,  or  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professor 
some  engineering  project,  to  design  the  same,  and  submit  working  draw- 
creLf*     ,     P^^ites,    212   and   219.      Ten   hours   attendance    three 
credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Lectures  and  drafting.     Required. 

00.         ,  Mr.  House 

-24  and  303A.— Contracts  and  Specifications.— The  part  that  engi- 
neers are  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  making  contracts  and  writing 

ST'"        ^  tMS  SUb3eCt  necessar^     In  this  ~»«e  the  student  is 
taught  the  essential  elements  in  the  writing  of  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions.     Two  hours  attendance,   two  credits,  first  semester,   senior  year 
Required.     Text:      Johnson's  -Contracts  and  Specifications." 

w_      „.  ,  „  Mr-  Davis  and  Mr.  House 

.25— Highway  Construction.— This  deals  with  the  methods  of  mod- 
ern road  construction.  Special  attention  is  given  to  earth  roads,  their 
location,  drainage,  and  repair.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  senior  year.     Required.     Text:     Frost's  "Art  of  Road  Making." 

Mr  House 
226,  227,  228,  229.-Seminar._Seminar  work  is  given  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course  and  consists  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on  engi- 
neering problems  and  on  the  construction  of  engineering  works  These 
papers  are  read  before  the  class  and  discussed.  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  encourage  as  much  outside  reading  as  possible,  and  to  make  the 
student  conversant  with  the  engineering  feats  of  the  present  day  Elec- 
tive.    One  hour  attendance,  one  credit  each  semester. 

9„n      _      .  Mr-  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

^u.— inesis — In  the  senior  year,  a  suitable  thesis  is  prepared  upon 
some  engineering  project.  Elective.  Second  semester,  senior  year  two 
credits.      For  seniors  only  J       ' 

„Q1       T    .      ..  J  Mr.   House 

^  7 Irngatlon  Moratory.— This  work  takes  up  the  testing  of 
different  irrigation  structures  such  as  flumes,  pipes,  headgates,  pumps,  etc 
First  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits  Pre^ 
nquisites,  211  and  212.     Elective.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr' House 

in  vi,282  ~" IrHgation  laboratory.— This  subject  consists  of  advanced  work 
in  the  irrigation  laboratory  and  irrigation  work  in  the  field.     Prerequisite 

Pee,'  $1  00F  h°UrS  EttendanCe'  tw°  credits'  second  ^mester,  senior  year.' 
oqq      n       i*    ^  Mr-  House 

2d3.— Graphic  Statics— This  is  taken  up  with  221  Roof 6  and  Bridges 

and  treats  of  the  elementary  principles  of  equilibrium  of  forces  and  also 
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the  graphical  determination  of  center  of  gravity  and  moment  of  inertia. 
The  graphical  solution  of  the  stresses  in  simple  roof  trusses  and  bridges. 
Prerequisites,  219  and  2  21.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second 
semester,  senior  year.     Elective.     Text:     "Merriam  &  Jacoby,  Part  II." 

Mr.  Pennock 


ELECTRICAL.  ENGINEERING 

FRED  G.   PERSON      Head  of  Department 

WILLIAM   S.   ALDRICH Associate   Professor 

L     S.     FOLTZ Associate  Professor 

251.— Dynamos  and  Motors.— A  study  of  the  elements  of  electricity; 
construction  and  operation  of  alternating  and  direct  current  dynamos  and 
motors      For  non-electrical  engineering  students.     Required  in  Mechani- 
cal  Engineering.      First   semester,   senior  year,   three   hours   attendance, 
,..  Mr.  Foltz 

three  credits. 

252.— Laboratory  for  Course  251.— Testing  of  dynamos  and  motors. 
Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Foltz 

253.— Direct  Currents.— The  construction  and  operation  of  direct  cur- 
rent apparatus  and  machinery.  Required  in  junior  year,  first  semester, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text:  "Elements  of  Electricity  for 
Technical  Students,"  by  Timbie  and  Higbie.  Mr.  Aldnch 


Making    a    Dynamometer   Test 
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254— Electrical  Machinery.— Continuation  of  Course  253  and  begin- 
ning of  alternating  currents.  Second  semester,  three  hours  attendance 
three  credits. 

Mr.  Foltz 

255— Electrical  Laboratory— Taken  with  Course  254.  Required  in 
e  ectrical  engineering  group,  second  semester,  junior  year,  ten  hours 
attendance,  five  credits.     Text:     "Wiley  Technical  Series."     Fee,  $3.00. 

OK*       ^i     *  •    T  .   ,  Mr-   Foltz 

-56— Electric  Light  and  Photometry—A  study  of  lamps  and  distribu- 
tion systems;   measurement  of  candle  power,  etc.     Elective,  second  sem- 
ester; junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Texts-      "Elec 
trical  Engineers'  Handbooks."  ,,  '    A1J  .  ,_ 

ot-~      riw,     .  T  Mr-  Aldnch 

2*7—  Telephony— Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  modern  telephone.  Elective,  first  or  second  semester,  senior  or 
junior  students  eligible,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits  Text-  "Tele 
Phony,"  McMeen  and  Miller.  (This  course  will  not  be  given  both  sem- 
esters, but  given  either  semester  as  desired.)  Mr  Poltz 
258— Laboratory  for  Course  257— Elective,  first  or  second  semester 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      (See  Course  257.)     Fee,  $2.00. 

o*a        «u  t.       ^  Mr.   Foltz 

259— Alternating  Currents— Theoretical  consideration  of  alternating 
current  circuits  and  the  main  types  of  alternating  current  machinery 
Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year' 
five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text:  "Alternating  Current  Elec- 
tricity," Timbie  and  Higbie.  „  A1_  77 
o«^  t  ^  ^  Mr-  Aldnch 
260— Laboratory  Course  for  259— Required  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing course,  senior  year,  first  semester,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
lext:        Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery,"  Bedell.     Fee,  $3.00! 

*>«i       m     4.-        *•  „   .  Mr-  Aldrich 

261— Continuation  of  Alternating  Currents,  Course  259— Required 
m  Electrical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.  ' 

*>«o       ^     J..        ^.  Mr-  Aldrich 

262.-^Contmuation   of   Laboratory    Course  260— Required    in    Elec- 
trical Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attend- 
ance, five  credits.     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr  Aldrich 
263— Study  of  Modern  Electric  Railway  Systems— Direct  and  alter- 
nating current.     Elective,  senior  year,  first  semester,  three  hours  attend- 

Bnoyenton.ree  "*"**'  ^  "AmeriCan  Street  Railwa^'  *y  Herrick  and 
264— Design  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus— A  clurs^n 
designing  electrical  machinery,  including  direct  current  dynamos  and 
motors,  alternating  current  dynamos  and  motors  and  transformers  Elec- 
tive, first  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits  Text- 
"Electrical  Machine  Design,"  Gray.  Mr    Ald^h 

265— A  Continuation  of  264— Elective,  senior  year,  second  semester 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  „      ™®        ' 

«>««      a«    •  t^.  Mr-  Aldrich 

266— Seminar— Discussion  of  current  electrical  engineering  topics 
as  treated  in  the  technical  journals.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year 
one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Z     L*  ' 

Mr.  Foltz 
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Investigating  an   Imaginary   Consumer's   Complaint — Testing  3Ieters 

267. — Seminal'. — A  continuation  of  2  66.  Required,  second  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Foltz 

268. — Hydro-Electric  Plants. — A  study  of  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  hydro-electric  plants.  Elective,  second  semester,  sen- 
ior year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

269-270. — Thesis. — Experimental  investigations  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing fields.     Elective,  senior  year,  each  semester.  Mr.  Aldrich 

271. — Electrical  Power  Transmission. — -A  study  of  transmission  lines, 
development,  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance.  Required  in 
Electrical  Engineering  course,  senior  year,  second  semester,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.  Mr-  Aldrich 


English  and  History  gs 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HISTOftY 

B.   F.   COEN 

c1  T  nl™  • CORBBTT : : : :  •'  •'  •'  •'  •'  :A~ie '  ™«'~ 

A'T  „'       ^  Associate   Professor 

STS^. ASSistant  P     fe 

MABEL  HODDLE    .  Instructor 

RUTH   WATTLES    .""..' Instructor 

*t  r»TTTCj  a     trnr  ™    Instructor 

LOUISA    HOLDERER     Assistant 

MABEL   HOYT  assistant 

Assistant 

301.— Economics—Treats  of  topics  of  practical  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  all  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industries;  markets,  transpor- 
tation labor,  capital;  money  standards  and  the  currency,  banks  and  Zk- 
ng  taxa  .on  and  public  expenditures.  Partially  from  the  text  and  par- 
tea  tw  TTeS-  .  QUired  jn  C°UrS6  °f  AZ™»°W.  (""St  semester,  senior 
year,   two  hours  attendance,  two   credits,  and  in  Engineering  Divisions 

ZXZZSZr*"*  T6Xts:  E,y's  "Political  — "  -;-z;: 

».  30f;- BuraI  Sociology— An  application  of  sociological  principles"^ 
he  problems  of  country  life.  Emphasis  given  to  the  educational-  ea- 
t.onal  religious,  sanitary,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  country 
A  study  of  the  village,  and  the  drift  o,  the  rural  population  to  the  c  y 
Rehired  of  Home  Economics  students,  and  of  all  others  who  expect  to 
teach  or  to  do  extension  work.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  each 
semester,  jun  or  year  ,,     „  ' 

„ft„      ,„  .     ..      '  Mr-  Coen  and  Mr.  Davis 

ment  !f  ,  A  StUdy  °£  the  h'St0ry'  ^°^-  an°  develop- 

ment of  irngafon  statutes  in  all  states  where  the  artificial  use  of  water 
s  necessary  for  the  production  of  crops.     Special  attention  is  given  to 
United   States8  °RPini0nS/f  fthe  suPrem*  courts  of  Colorado  and  of  the 
Enlnfnt  „RTeqUlred  0f  Students  ">  Agronomy,   Animal  Husbandry, 

Entomology,  and  Irr.gation  Engineering,     students  below  junior  standing 
may  not  elect  this  subject  except  by  specia.  permission  of  head  of  dTpart 
ment.    Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

which^r00"^^1  **V— The  "atUre  °'  law"  and  the  »»^from 
which  the  laws  m  this  country  have  been  derived.     The  fundamental  prin- 

neA  °' JUrSPrUdenCe  UP°"  WhlCh  reSt  the  COmmon  transactions  of  busi- 
tion,  Z  °„  negotiab,e  instruments,  real  property,  business  associa- 

unTo'r,  7'  3  ChaUel  mortga^s.  Lectures  and  readings.  Elective  for 
mZ  In  ,  Senl0rS•  tW°  "°UrS  attendance.  ^o  credits,  first  semester. 
First  half  of  course  required  of  Irrigation  Engineering  seniors.       Mr  Davis 

ernin!  th  d/Cal  JmisP™dence— A  course  of  lectures  on  the  law  gov- 

state  a„T  'T  f  °£  Veterinar^  Medicin6>  «■<»  the  laws  and  regulations- 
state  and  national-governing  the  transportation  of  live  stock.    Required 

hour  !h  710n  °(  Veterinary  Medici"e-  fi-t  semester,  senior  year,  one 
Hour  attendance,  one  credit.  ^r    '       . 

cerninr;^°0nS?lltiT  °f  *°  United  States— Instruction  is  given  coT 
cermn^the  events  and  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  national 

*Resig-ned. 
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government  as  it  exists  today,  and  the  same  traced  to  their  historic 
sources.  The  workings  of  the  federal  government,  together  with  its  rela- 
tions to  the  states,  are  also  amply  illustrated  by  frequent  class  lectures. 
Such  information  is  due  at  the  hands  of  every  institution  maintained  by 
state  or  national  aid  as  tending  to  better  fit  its  graduates  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  rest  with  especial  weight  upon  those  who  have  received  their 
education  free  at  the  hands  of  the  state  or  nation.  About  one-third  the 
time  will  be  given  to  problems  of  international  law.  Required  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mechanic  Arts,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
sophomore  year.  Text:  Young's  "The  American  Government  and  Its 
Work."  Mr-  Davis 

307. Industrial  History. — The  development  of  the  complex  industrial 

life  of  today.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  industrial  conditions  in 
primitive  England,  of  the  days  of  the  English  manor,  follows  the  changes 
which  produced  the  guild  organizations,  the  domestic  system  of  industries 
in  the  United  States,  the  changes  resulting  from  the  factory  system,  and 
the  consequent  labor  conditions.  Elective,  first  semester,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.  Text:  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Coman,  supplemented  by  library  reference  work,  and  first  hand 
study  of  some  phase  of  industrial  life  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

Miss  Corbett 

308.— European  History.— A  study  of  European  history  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  cabinet  government  in  England. 
Social,  economic,  industrial,  and  political  development  of  the  nations.  This 
course  has  in  mind  the  needs  of  students  who  expect  to  teach.     Alterna- 
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tive  required  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  elective  in  other  courses. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year  (Given  in 
odd  years.) 

qao      ™  „.  Mr-  Davis 

«»J»Z  T™  H,story— Continuation   of   308.-Two  hours  atten- 

dance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr   Dayis 

310.— Modern  Europe.—A  study  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of 
cabinet  government  in  England  down  to  the  present.     Considerable  Time 

ZZeUf  ,  V  !*iSt0ry  °f  the  'aSt  f6W  yearS'  This  course  has  '"  mind  the 
needs  of  students  who  expect  to  teach.  Alternative,  required  in  the  Home 
Econorn.es  course,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semes- 
ter,  sophomore  year. 

Mir  Davis 

310A.— English.— A   rapid   review   of  the   essentials   of   high   school 

English  with  special  emphasis  upon  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling    and 

TJZ\TCtZe-  f  ^"^  °f  freShmen  Wh°  are  not  pre^d  to' take 
English  311.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester 

311._English.— Study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Elements  of  ef- 
fective writing  in  prose  based  upon  the  study  of  selected  authors  Analy- 
sis of  modern  prose.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  composition,  written  and 
oral.  One  long  theme,  75  to  150  pages,  is  written  during  the  year  The 
student  must  work  out  very  complete  plans,  must  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  library,  and  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and 
non-essential  in  books  and  magazines.  Required  of  freshmen  in  Agri- 
culture, Home  Economics,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  and  of  sophomores  in 
TJZeZnu  FIrSt  SGmeSter'  three  h°Urs  attend^ce,  three  credits.  Texts: 
of  rln  ,  °»  WriUng  English'"  <nrst  s*™s),  Woolley-s  "Handbook 
of  Composition,"  and  Young's  "Freshman  English." 

Mr^  Coen,  Mr.  Westfall,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Hoddle,  and  Mr.  Avery 

attenf.tT  trtmUatir  °f  ^^  811— Second  tester,   three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Coen,  Mr.  Westfall,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Hoddle,  and  Mr  Avery 

313.— Argumentation.—Time  is  given  to  practice  in  argumentation 

and  debate     Freshman  English,  prerequisite.     Required  of  sopbomo  es  in 

he  Agricultural  division  and  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  first  semes" 

^,Z°  ■  rrS  attendance'  two  credits-     Elective  in  other  courses.     Text: 
Foster  s  "Argumentation  and  Debating." 

314. — Argum 

ond  semester,  twe 
fective  Speaking." 


„,.       .„  ,  ^.  Mr-  Coen  and  Mr.  Westfall 

314._A,gx.me„tafon.-Continuation  of    313,    Argumentation.     Sec- 
ond semester,  two  hours  attendance,   two  credits.     Text:      Phillips'  "Ef- 


Mr.  Coen  and  Mr.  Westfall 

Sf„d(f„1t5',316'"~^0m'"aliStiC  Writ!"S- A  Practical  study  designed  to  fit 
student,  for  wnt.ng  for  publication  along  the  line  of  their  major  train- 
writer  c°ns'ruf on  of  the  newspaper  story,  and  the  trained  newspaper 
are  re  H     1  ""^  ™*  Me  StUdie<L     TyPical  newspaper  stor.es 

some   of  "the  T      ed-     MUCh  PraCt'Ce  !S  SiV6n  in  WHti"S  f0r  newspapers 
some  of  the  stories   produced   being  published  in   the  Denver  and  Fort 

cal  Z,ITTS  an<V"The  Colle8ian-  The  popular  article  upon  a  techni- 
cal subject  1S  carefully  studied,  including  presentatiou  of  facts,  methods 
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High  School  Students  From  All  Over  Northern  Colorado  Come  to  the 
College  on  High  School  Field  Day 

of  making  popular  and  readable,  and  preparation  of  illustrations.  Lead- 
ing agricultural  papers  are  reviewed.  Practice  is  given  in  writing  such 
articles,  to  fit  students  for  writing  for  agricultural  papers.  At  the  close 
of  the  semester  each  student  writes  a  popular  story  upon  a  technical  sub- 
ject, which  is  offered  for  sale.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  cred- 
its, junior  or  senior  years,  each  semester. 

Mr.  Coen,  Mr.  Westfall  and  Mr.  Crosman 

317. — Development  of  Modern  English. — This  course  aims  to  show 
something  of  the  development  of  the  English  language,  taking  up  inflec- 
tion, sounds,  words,  and  grammar.  Freshman  English,  prerequisite.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.     Elective.  Mr.  Coen 

318. English  Literature. — A  course  in  literature  arranged  for  tech- 
nical students.  The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  good  books,  to  develop  the  ability  to  judge  their  literary  value,  and  to 
stimulate  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of  literature.  One  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the 
college  library,  and  to  supply  a  working  knowledge  of  its  equipment, 
which  may  guide  his  reading  during  the  college  course  and  later.  Re- 
quired in  courses  in  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture,  freshman  year, 
and  in  courses  in  Engineering,  sophomore  year,  first  semester,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.  Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Hoddle 

319. Continuation  of  318. — Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  sec- 
ond semester,  freshman  year. 

Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Shipley,  Miss  Hoddle 

320. — The  Drama. — Lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  dramatic 
art,  with  particular  attention  to  character  study,  plot  development,  and 
the  contrast  between  ancient  classics  and  modern  romantic  drama.  Illus- 
trative readings  are  used  in  class,  several  plays  of  Shakespeare  being 
studied  as  models  of  dramatic  art.  Prerequisite,  freshman  English.  Elec- 
tive, two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Miss  Shipley 
321.— American  Literature.— A  study  of  the  literary  periods  in  our 
country,  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Selections  from  the  promi- 
nent American  writers  are  chosen  for  class  study,  and  additional  library 
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readings  with  reports  are  expected.  Elective,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  freshman  English,  prerequisite 
May  not  be  elected  by  students  below  junior  standing  except  by  permit 

Sl0n  .°<lthVrd  °f  thG  department-  Miss  Shiplev 

322.— Advanced  Course  in  English  Literature.— Masterpieces  from  the 
poets  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  form  the 
basis  for  class  study.  Collateral  readings  with  reports  are  expected  Re- 
quired in  Home  Economics  course,  first  semester,  senior  year  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.  »,••*, 

qoo      ™     ,.  .     T ..  Mlss  Corbett 

323.— English  Literature.— This  is  a  continuation  of  322  Special 
study  is  given  to  English  prose  forms.  The  works  of  the  essayists  and 
critics  are  followed  by  a  study  of  English  and  American  fiction.  The  novel 
is  considered.  Its  structure  and  place  in  literature,  and  its  service  as 
a  laboratory  for  character  study  are  subjects  for  lectures.  Special  study 
is  made  of  the  short  story.  Required  in  course  in  Home  Economics,  five 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Miss  Corbett 
«.     ,  American  His^ry.— A  general  course  in  American  History  from 

he  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  present.  Quite  a  large  part  of  the 
time  is  spent  upon  recent  events.  This  course  has  in  mind  the  require- 
ments of  students  who  expect  to  teach.  Alternative,  required  in  the  Home 
Economics  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior 
year.     (Given  in  even  years.)  Mr   Davig 

325.— American  History.— Continuation  of  32  4.      Two  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr>  Davis 

ENTOMOLOGY   AND   ZOOLOGY 

CLARENCE    P.    GILLETTE Professor 

CH^TrfnM°HNSON Associate-Profess^ 

£?tv;™£NES   Associate  Professor 

ELIZABETH  ROBINSON Instructor 

W.   L.   BURNETT    n^ructoi 

OK.        t.,       .   ,  Curator 

351.— Physiology.— Required    in   Agricultural    Division    second    sem- 
ester   Home  Economics,   first  semester.      Three  hours  attendance,   three 

^edgw^ck  ^^      TeXt''      ^^  HUman   Mechanism'"   Hough  and 

oko      „     ,  „  Miss  Robinson 

v«f  t°°,  ^ — Reqmred    of   the   Agricultural   Group   and   those  in 

.Veterinary  Medicine,  alternative  with  mathematics  in  Home  Economics 
First  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits' 
Text:       Introduction  to  Zoology,"  by  Hegner.  Mr    Johnson 

353  —Elementary  Entomology.— Required  of  students  in  Entomology 
Horticulture,  and  Forestry.  A  study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  insect  kingdom.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  habits  of 
he  more  injurious  species  and  the  remedies  that  may  be  used  to  destroy 
them  or  prevent  their  depredations;  field  excursions  ror  observing 
insects  under  natural  conditions,  and  classification  and  mounting  of  in 
sects  for  permanent  preservation.  Over  100,000  mounted  specimens  of 
insects  are  in  the  college  collection.  First  semester,  junior  year,  three 
hours  class,  three  credits,  and  four  hours  laboratory,  two  credits  Text- 
Elementary  Entomology,"  by  Sanderson  and  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jones 
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Studying  Insects  In  Their  Native  Habitat 


353A. — Elementary  Entomology. — Continuation  of  3  53.  Required  in 
course  in  Entomology,  second  semester,  junior  year,  three  credits.  Text: 
"Agricultural  Entomology,"  Osborn.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jones 

354. Embryology. — Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Study  of  the  early  stages  in  development,  the  general 
principles  underlying  the  development  of  organic  beings,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritance.  Many  references  to  outside  reading  will  be  given.  First 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  Two  hours  attendance  for  one-half  semester, 
one  credit.  Mr-  Gillette 

355. Forest  Insects. — A  series  of  lectures  on  insects  injurious  to 

forest  trees.     Required  in  the  Entomology  course,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Jones 

356. — Advanced  Entomology. — Required  in  the  Entomology  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text:  Coin- 
stock's  "Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects."  Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 
357. Advanced  Entomology. — Continuation  of  3  5  6,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  "Fruit  Insects,"  Slingerland  and  Crosby,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  on  original  work  with  the  life  history  of  some  insect  and  two  minor 
papers,  one  on  entomological  literature  and  one  on  insect  bibliography. 
Second  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 

Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 

358. — Ornithology. — A  brief  course  in  popular  study  of  birds  with 
their  economic  relations.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester.     Elective.     Text:      "Bird  Life,"  by  Chapman.  Mr.  Johnson 

359. — Zoology  Laboratory. — Stress  is  laid  upon  the  structure,  habits, 
and  relationships  of  the  different  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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niteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  required.  Required  of  students  in 
the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Pour  hours  at- 
tendance, one  and  one-third  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Fee, 
$1-00*  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

361.— Genetics.— Two  lectures  a  week  during  half  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year,  dealing  with  the  broad  principles  of  development,  the 
laws  of  heredity,  and  the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  improvement  of 
living  things.  Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 
Medicine,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Gillette 

362. — Eugenics.— A  course  of  eighteen  lectures  offered  to  woman 
students  in  the  upper  classes.  Relates  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
human  heredity  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity  to  human  prog- 
ress.    Elective,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester. 

Mr.    Gillette 
363. — Biological  Entomology. — A  course  in  the  biological  aspects  of 
entomology.     Three  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week,  five 
credits,  second  semester,  elective.     Text:      "Entomology  in  its  Biological 
and  Economic  Aspects,"  by  Folsom.  Mr.  Johnson 

364. — Insecticides  and  Fungicides.— A  course  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  common  use  for  the  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases.  Required  in  the  courses  in  Entomology  and  Hor- 
ticulture, junior  year,  second  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  two 
credlts-  Mr.  Sandsten  and  Mr.  List 

365. — Personal  Hygiene. — The  principles  and  preservation  of  health; 
the  causes  and  preventatives  for  prevailing  ills.  Physiology  and  Personal 
Hygiene  are  offered  as  an  alternative  with  mathematics.  Alternative  in 
Home  Economics  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester 
freshman  year.     Text:      Brady's  "Personal  Health."  Miss  Robinson 
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WALTER  J.  MORRILL 

Professor  of  Forestry  and   State  Forester 

BURTON   O.    LONG  YE  AR 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry 

401.— Elements  of  Forestry.— A  general  survey  of  forestry  simply 
presented  in  order  that  forestry  students  may  coordinate  the  succeeding 
courses,  and  that  other  students  may  elect  the  course  to  gain  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Forestry  defined  and  explained;  need  of  for- 
estry; history  of  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States;  the  tree 
and  its  requirements;  the  forest  and  its  influences;  establishment  and 
care  of  forests;  forest  protection,  estimating  timber;  lumbering  and  wood 
utilization,  wood  preservation;  forest  finance;  description  of  forest  re- 
gions; identification  of  common  Colorado  trees  and  wood.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Text:  "Elements  of  Forestry" 
by  Moon  and  Brown.  Mr    Um^ 

402.— Farm  Forestry.— Planned  specially  for  agricultural  students 
Value  of  windbreaks;  farm  groves;  identification  of  common  trees  and 
wood;  valuing  or  estimating  trees  singly  and  in  stands;  establishing  and 
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Studying   Windbreaks 


tending  windbreaks,  groves;  treatment  and  protection  of  wild  timber 
lands;  preservation  of  fence  posts;  ornamentation  of  the  door-yard  and 
school  yard.  Two  hours  attendance,  and  an  occasional  field  trip  by  special 
arrangement,  two  hours  credit,  second  semester.  Text:  Ferguson's 
"Farm  Forestry."  Mr.  Morrill 

403. — Dendrology. — Systematic  tree  botany,  or  dendrology,  to  famil- 
iarize students  with  all  of  the  commercial  trees  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  many  of  minor  importance.  Points  of  comparison,  and  identifica- 
tion; ecology  of  trees,  their  commercial  uses,  planting  and  tending  for  or- 
namental and  commercial  purposes.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  hours 
laboratory  or  field,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading,  reports,  local  field  excursions,  and  laboratory  work  on  herbarium 
specimens.     No  text.  Mr.  Longyear 

404. — Dendrology. — Continuation  of  403,  which  is  a  prerequisite. 
Four  hours  attendance,  two  hours  laboratory  or  field,  three  credits,  second 
semester.  Mr.  Longyear 

405. — Silvics. — Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tree.  Development 
of  the  tree  in  height,  diameter,  volume,  and  form;  forest  ecology,  types, 
forest  regions,  silvical  characteristics,  forest  influences  on  climate,  run- 
off; value  of  windbreaks.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports,  field  ex- 
cursions.    Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Longyear 

406. — Silviculture. — Objects  of  silviculture;  silviculture  systems; 
thinnings;  silvicultural  working  plans;  forest  nursery;  tree  planting  in 
Colorado;  visiting  commercial  nurseries;  practical  work  in  College  nurs- 
ery;  preparation  of  silvicultural  working  plans  in  College  forest.     Lee- 
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tures,  assigned  reading,  reports.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits 
second  semester.  Text:  Graves'  "Principles  of  Handling  -Woodlands  » 
and  Tourney's  "Seeding  and  Planting."  ]    ]   ,  ^r    Longyear 

407— Forest  Mensuration. —Units  employed.  ,  Construction  of  lot 
rules.  Methods  of  determining  volume,  age„and  increment,  of  trees  'singly 
and  m  stands.  Construction  of  volume  tables,  growth  tables  yi^jd,  tables' 
practice  in  graphic  representation  of  data.  Pie-d  practewn  estimating 
timber  and  in  securing  stem  analyses.  Further  application *ot  this'course 
will  be  made  in  Course  412.  Five  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester.  Texts:  "Forest  Mensuration,"  Graves,  and  "Exercises  in  For- 
est Mensuration,"  Winkenwerder  and  Clark.  Mr.  Morrill 

408.— Forest  Engineering.— Discussion  of  construction  of  forest  tele- 
phone lines,  roads  and  trails,  fire  lines,  lookout  stations,  cabins  barns 
fences,  bridges,  flumes,  trams,  slides,  splash  dams,  logging  railroads' 
Topographic  surveying  with  traverse  board  and  Abney  hand  level  field 
practice,  maps.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  small  amount  of  field 
work  by  arrangement.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits  sec- 
ond semester.  ,-         ' 

Mr.  Morrill 

409.— Forest  Utilization.— Utilization  of  minor  forest  products  in- 
cluding fuel,  fencing,  poles,  piling,  ship  lumber,  railroad  ties,  cooperage 
stock,  paving  material,  veneer,  pulp  wood,  tan  bark,  products  of  wood  dis- 
tillation, naval  stores,  wood  preservation.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester.     Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports. 

Mr.  Longyear 
410.— Logging.— Logging  and  lumbering.  Woods'  labor  conditions; 
logging  camps,  tools  and  equipment;  felling  and  log-making;  log  trans- 
portation, animals,  power  skidding,  trams,  slides,  railroads,  rafting  and 
floating;  costs  and  methods  of  logging  in  various  forest  regions.  Sawmills, 
grading,    seasoning;    lumber  markets,  retail  yards.      Three  hours  attend- 
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ance,  three  credits,  second  semester.     Text:     "Logging,"  by  Bryant.  Lec- 
tures. \  \.\  "J*  Mr.  Morrill 

411.— Lumbering  Report. — A  week's  inspection  of  logging  camps, 
oifcieplwitl!  *of  witlioiti.the  instructor,  and  a  full  report  following  a  pre- 
scriMd*  Syllabus,  covering -motnods  of  logging  employed,  costs,  plan  of 
camps.  /;0ha'£reoU,\*grst:  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Morrill 

4ia,-^-Fkll  GiKHvpL-.-*4During  six  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester,  the  seniors  will  camp  in  Pingree  Park  at  the  Forest  Lodge  to 
apply  in  field  work  the  principles  taught  in  Silviculture  and  Forest  Men- 
suration.    Elective,  six  credits.  Mr.  Morrill 

413. Forest  Organization. — Relation  of  forest  management  to  silvi- 
culture; forest  rotation  from  various  points  of  view;  the  normal  forest; 
methods  for  accomplishing  sustained  yield.  Forest  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. Forest  working  plans.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester.     Text:     Roth's  "Forest  Regulation."        Mr.  Morrill 

414. Forest  Finance. — Values;  outlay  and  income,  compound  in- 
terest as  applied  in  forest  valuation;  investments  and  costs  in  forest  pro- 
duction; valuation  of  forests,  forest  statics;  appraisal  of  damages;  forest 
taxation;  stumpage  values;  future  values;  risks;  comparison  of  forest 
values  with  agricultural  values.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
second  semester.     Text:      "Forest  Valuation,"  Roth. 

415. Forestry  Seminar  or  Problems. — Either  a  definite  problem  for 

research  work  will  be  assigned,  or  a  seminar  will  be  held  to  study  special 
forestry  subjects  not  mentioned  in  course  of  study,  such  as  forest  law, 
woodcraft,  first  aid,  camp  sanitation,  horse  packing,  review  for  prepara- 
tion to  take  Civil  Service  examinations.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  cred- 
its, first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 

416. Continuation  of  415. — Two  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 

417. History  of  Forestry. — Fourteen  lectures  and  quizzes  covering 

briefly  the  development  of  forestry  practices  in  Europe  and  America.  One 
hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester.  Text:  "History  of  Forestry," 
by  Fernow.  Mr.  Morrill 

418. — Forest  Policy  and  Administration  of  National  Forests. — State 
and  federal  forest  and  land  laws.  Forest  Service  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  forests.  State  versus  private  timber  holdings;  forest 
taxation;  state  and  private  co-operation  in  fire  protection.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
Mr.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Forest  Supervisor,  and  Mr.  Longyear 

419. Wood  Technology. — Structure  of  important  woods;   hardness, 

color,  odor,  grain,  texture,  density,  and  characteristic  arrangement  of 
wood  cells  studied  in  relation  to  identification  and  economic  value.  Me- 
chanical properties  of  wood;  laboratory  practice  in  bending,  compression, 
shearing,  torsion  tests;  relation  of  knots,  moisture,  and  structure  of  wood 
to  strength.  Five  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Texts: 
"Economic  Woods  of  the  United  States,"  by  Record;  "Mechanical  Proper- 
ties of  Wood,"  by  Record.  Mr-  Longyear 
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420.- Forest  Protection—Causes  of  forest  fires  and  damages  arising 
trom  them,  methods  of  prevention  and  control;  fire  fighting  equipment 
fire  plans;  permanent  improvement  for  fire  protection;  organization  and 
admimstrauon.  Insect  devastation  and  control.  Climatic  damages  to 
rees.  Fungi  and  other  pests.  Two  hours  attendance,  occasional  fietd 
trips,  two  credits,  second  semester.     Lectures.  M,    m„^h 

4-2  —  Grazing.— A  consideration  of  livestock  problems  of  the  western 
ranges;  forage  grasses  and  their  relative  values;  regeneration  of  depleted 
and.;    permanent  improvements  on  the  range,  and   grazing  administra- 
te.     Prerequisite,   110.      Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Lecture, 
required  reading,  and  seminar  „      „        „' 

too       c     .         ,.  Mr.  Morrill 

4_3.-&pn„g  Camp.— Field  work  at  Pingree  Park,  applving  prin- 
ciples in  courses  408,  413,  414,  and  42,,  A  portion  of  a  working  plan 
for  a  tract  of  timber  will  be  prepared  from  the  data  obtained  and  from 
data  obtained  by  previous  classes.  Two  weeks.  One  hour  credit  as  part 
of  time  will  be  given  to  other  courses  for  which  credit  is  given-  or  two 
hours  if  course  is  given  after  close  of  second  semester.  Elective 
-Mr.  Morrill. 
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451— The  House.— The  site,  surroundings,  and  "construction  of  the 
house;  house  plans  suited  to  typical  community  conditions,  the  farm 
house.  Practice  in  drawing  floor  plans.  The  ventilation,  heating  and 
ight.ng  of  the  house;  the  water  supply;  the  disposal  of  wastes-  the  re- 
lation of  the  householder  to  health  organizations.  Lectures,  recitations 
laboratory  practice.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students,  five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Miss  Killgore 

452.— The  House  (Continued). -Sanitary,  economic  and  aesthetic 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  house  furnishings.  Period  furniture  in 
T^T,t0  PreS6Ut  da>'  re9ulreme>»s-  The  care  of  the  house;  the  house- 
hold budget  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Practical  work  in  house  man- 
agement offered  in  connection  with  boarding  clubs  under  the  direction  of 
he  department.  The  home  as  a  social  center.  Lectures,  class  discussions 
collateral  reading.  Prerequisite,  451  The  House.  Required  of  Home 
Economics  students,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year. 

...       „  „  Miss  Killgore 

4o4.-Home  -\ursmg.— Includes  the  study  of  what  to  do  in  emer- 
gences; the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  general  care  of  the  sickroom  Lec- 
tures and  practical  demonstrations.     Prerequisite,  Bacteriology.     Required 
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of  Home  Economics  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.  Textbook:  "Practical  Nursing,"  Maxwell  and 
pope  Mrs.  Anderson 

455. Foods  I. This  course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  later 

courses  in  foods,  introducing  the  student  to  processes  involved  in  cook- 
ery. Emphasis  is  placed  on  manual  dexterity.  Economy  of  labor  through 
thoughtful  use  of  utensils  together  with  speed  and  quiet  will  characterize 
the  work.  Cookery  is  limited  to  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes,  with 
special  stress  on  seasoning,  flavor,  and  attractiveness.  Required  of  all 
Home  Economics  students  not  presenting  entrance  credits  in  domestic 
science.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman 
year.     Fee,  $3.00.     Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department. 

Miss  Lacey 

456. Foods  II. — This  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  later  work  in 

foods.  Composition  and  characteristics  of  food  stuffs;  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food  stuffs;  consideration  of 
uses  and  relative  values  of  various  types  of  cooking  apparatus;  selection 
of  foods;  significance  of  terms  "brands"  and  "blends."  Required  of 
Home  Economics  students.  Prerequisite,  or  accompanying  subjects,  151- 
154,  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  sem- 
ester, sophomore  year.     Fee,  $3.00.     Text:     "Food  Products,"  Sherman. 

Miss  Hahn 

457._Foods  III.— Continuation  of  Foods  II.     A  special  feature  of 

Foods  III  is  extensive  work  in  meat  cookery.     Dressing  carcasses  and  the 

curing  of  meats  will  constitute  an  important  phase  of  the  work.     Four 

hours  attendance,   two   credits,   second   semester,   sophomore  year.     Fee, 

$3  00  MisS  Hahn 

458._Foods  IV.— The  further  development  of  principles  and  meth- 
ods outlined  in  Foods  II  and  Foods  III.     Food  preservation;   pure  food 


The    Spirit    of    Conservation   Prevails    in    the    Cooking    Laboratory 
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Learning:  to   Give   First  Aid  in   the   Home 


laws,  Extensive  work  with  flour  mixtures,  including  bread,  cakes,  and 
pastry.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  the  Domestic 
Science  course.  Prerequisite,  Foods  III.  Preceded  or  accompanied  by 
155-158  Organic  Chemistry.  Eight  hours  attendance,  four  credits  first 
semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $5.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the 
department.  Migs  Lacey 

459.— Dietetics.— Includes  a  consideration  of  dietary  standards;  bal- 
anced ration;  relation  of  food  to  health;  special  consideration  of  the  ad- 
justment of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the  meeting  of  the 
varying  conditions  of  age,  occupation,  health,  etc.  Prerequisites,  Foods  IV 
and  Organic  Chemistry.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing 
Domestic  Science.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester, 
junior  year.  Texts:  "Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,"  by  Sherman,' 
and  Jordan's  "Principles  of  Human  Nutrition."  Miss  Allison 

460— Serving  of  Meals.— This  course  provides  for  the  application  of 
principles  developed  in  courses  of  foods,  including  the  cooking  and  serv- 
ing of  meals,  and  the  preparation  of  school  and  picnic  lunches,  Whole- 
someness  of  food  served,  attractive  serving,  and  the  estimate  of  cost  of 
food  prepared,  are  invariable  features  of  the  work.  Prerequisites,  Foods 
IV  and  Dietetics.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Do- 
mestic Science.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year.  Fee,  $4.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department' 
Text:     "Feeding  the  Family,"  Rose.  Miss  Lacey 

461- — Problems  in  Dietary  Calculation — An  advanced  course  in  die- 
tetics to  be  carried  on  as  a  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite,  459.  Elec- 
tive, four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Fee, 
$2.00.  Laboratory  manual,  "A  Laboratory  Handbook  of  Dietetics,"  Mary 
Swarts  Rose.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Hahn 

462.— Field  Rations  and  Camp  Cookery.— The  selection  and  prepar- 
ation of  food  supplies  especially  suited  to  camping  conditions.  Offered  to 
men.     I    ar  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.     Fee,  $3.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Hahn 
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A    Demonstration    in    Hand   Sewing    Stitches 

463. — Sewing  I. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  correct  posi- 
tion and  methods  of  working,  the  tools,  the  equipment,  and  the  subject- 
matter  best  suited  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  course  also 
aims  to  secure  increased  accuracy,  speed,  independence,  and  capability  in 
hand  sewing.  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Dixon 

464. Sewing  II. — The  approach  is  the  same  as  that  indicated  under 

Sewing  I.  Tne  use  of  the  machine  in  the  fashioning  of  muslin  garments. 
Prerequisite,  Sewing  I.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students,  four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Fee, 
§1  00  Miss  Dixon 

465. — Textiles  I. — Study  of  historical  development  of  textile  indus- 
tries; weaves  and  weaving;  household,  microscopic,  and  chemical  tests  for 
characteristics  of  textile  fibres.  The  adulteration  of  fabrics.  Prerequi- 
sites, Sewing  I  and  II.  Preceded  or  accompanied  by  Organic  Chemistry. 
Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Arts,  four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $1.00.  Text: 
"Textiles,"  by  Woolman  and  McGowan.  Miss  Dixon 

466. — Textiles  II. — Continuation  of  Textiles  1.  Study  of  materials 
used  in  the  laundry,  including  soaps,  bluing,  starches;  the  laundering  of 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics;  laundry  and  light  tests  for  colored 
wash  fabrics;  consideration  of  economic  and  hygienic  aspects  of  textiles. 
Prerequisite,  Textiles  I.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing 
Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  jun- 
ior year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Dixon 

467. Textiles    III. — Application    of    color    to    materials,    stenciling, 

block-printing,  basketry.  Prerequisites,  Textiles,  4  65  and  466.  Elective, 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Killgore 
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«..  /r^;-Drafti,,g;-Drafti^  and  testing  of  patterns,  and  application  of 
the  draft  m  a  simple  house  dress.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II  Re 
quired  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art  Six  hours 
attendance  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Laboratory  man- 
ual arranged  by  the  department.  Pee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 
469.- -Dressmaking  I.— Designing  of  garments  and  the  making  of  a 
simple  wool  dress.  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students  electing  Do- 
mestic Art.  Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester  junior 
year.     Pee,  $1.00.                                                Miss  Dixon  and  Migg  Carpenter 

in  46*^7^™^  n\-Further  ^Plication   of  principles  set  forth 
in  468  and  469,  with  especial  consideration  of  line  and  color      The  mak 
ing  of  an  afternoon  gown,  using  light  weight  fabrics.     Prerequisite   Dress- 
making I.     Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art 
Six  hours  attendance,   three  credits,   second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,' 

a**        m   ^  ^  Miss  Carpenter 

471.— Art  Needle  Work.— Making  of  needlework  sample  book;  design 
and  practical  work  in  embroidery.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II  Elec- 
tive, four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 
Pee,  $1.00.  -        ^ 

a™      ***«.  Mlss  Carpenter 

472— Millinery.— The   making  and   covering  of   a   buckram   frame- 

the  making  of  a  wire  frame  and  sewing  of  straw  braid.     Prerequisites 

Sewing  I  and  II.     Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic 

Art.     Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Fee, 

I**      m  ♦,     .  Miss  Carpenter 

473.— .Tailoring— The  making  of  a  wool,  tailored  suit.  Prerequisite 
Dressmaking  I.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  sem- 
ester senior  year.  Pee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 
f  ♦*  7? em°nstration  bourse.— This  course  provides  an  opportunity 
tor  the  student  to  present  in  a  public  way  problems  in  cookery  laundry 
practice,  and  sewing.     Demonstrations  that  shall  suit  typical  state  condi- 
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tions  are  planned  and  given  by  the  individual  student.  Prerequisites, 
Foods  I,  II,  III,  and  Sewing  I  and  II.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

475. Teachers'  Course. — A  consideration  of  methods  of  presentation, 

the  principles  underlying  the  planning  of  curricula  and  equipment,  prac- 
tice in  planning  of  curricula  and  equipment  to  meet  typical  conditions  in 
the  state,  and,  observation  of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the 
college,  and  of  teaching  in  nearby  towns.  Prerequisite,  courses  in  Home 
Economics  offered  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Required  of  all 
Home  Economics  students.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year.  Text:  "Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education," 
Cooley,  and  "Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science,"  Kinne. 

Miss  Allison 

476.— Household  Economy.— The  historical  development  of  the  home; 
the  present  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community;  problems  of  the  mod- 
ern Household,  economic  and  social.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  class 
discussion.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester, 
junior  and  senior  years.  Miss  Allison 

477. Special   Problems.— An    opportunity    for    the    working    out   of 

special  problems  that  arise  along  home  economics  lines,  and  for  which 
students  are  prepared  by  training  and  prerequisite  work  of  the  first 
three  years  of  college.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,   $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 

478.— Institutional  Cookery. — Menu  planning;  study  of  the  buying 
of  foods  in  large  quantities.  Study  of  per  capita  costs  and  of  per  capita 
food  value  of  menus  served.  Elements  of  double  entry  bookkeeping 
with  special  reference  to  groups  larger  than  the  family  unit.  Practice 
work  in  cookery  in  fairly  large  quantities  offered  in  the  college  girls' 
boarding  club  directed  by  the  department.  Six  laboratory  periods  per 
week,  two  recitation  periods  per  week  for  one-half  semester,  two  credits, 
Elective,  junior  and  senior  years.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Lacey  and  Miss  Burton 

479.__Opportunity  Classes— Toward  meeting  the  national  emer- 
gency, the  department  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  offer  as  non-credk 
courses,  opportunity  classes,  for  which  no  special  prerequisites  are  re- 
quired of  college  students.  Such  classes  will  be  scheduled  under  the 
titles,  Primary  Nursing  Technique,  Emergency  Sewing  course,  Emer- 
gency Cookery,  Elementary  Cookery,  and  Training  Class  for  Volunteer 
Extension  Workers.  Such  courses  will  be  announced  for  each  semester 
as  the  demand  may  warrant. 
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horticulture 

B.    P.   SANDSTEN .Professor 

r  *n  '^GINTY Associate  Professor 

*'  Cn^AFMAN Assistant  Professor 

H.  GOODACRE    Instructor 

501.— General  Horticulture.— This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  students  looking  forward  to  general  agriculture,  county  agent  work 
instruction  in  secondary  or  consolidated   schools,  etc.      It  comprises  lee' 
tures    and    outside   reading,    covering,    in   a   general    way,    the   following 
subjects:      Plant   propagation,    the   principles   underlying   cue  culture  of 
orchard   and  small   fruits,   vegetables,   potatoes,  and  other  special  horti- 
cultural crops,  together  with  locations  and  soils  adapted  to  these  crops 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  harvesting,  grading,  packing,  marketing 
and  storing  of  the  various  horticultural  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  give  the  student  an  insight  into  such  sub- 
jects   as  propagation   of   plants,    making  and   care   of   hotbeds  and   cold 
frames,  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs,  etc.     Reference  books:     Kains'  "Plant 
Propagation,"  Sear's  "Productive  Orcharding,"  Lloyd's  "Productive  Veg- 
etable Growing."     Required  of  all  students  in  agriculture,  six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.         Mr.  Sandsten 
502.— Vegetable  Gardening.— The  history,  classification,  development 
culture,  and  methods  of  improvement  of  the  various  garden  vegetables' 
The  general  adaptability  of  the  different  garden  crops  for  home  use  and 
commercial  production,  and  to  their  adaptation  to  the  different  districts  of 
the  mountain  states  particularly.     Notes,  and  outside  reading  in  bulletins 
and  other  publications  relating  to  the  subject.     Three  hours  attendance 
three  credits,   second  semester,   junior  year.      Required  in  Horticulture. 
Text:       Garden  Farming,"  Corbett.  Mr.  Hoffman 

503.— Small  Fruits.— A  systematic  study  of  the  history,  methods  of 
culture,   grading,   packing,  and  marketing  of  small  fruits.     Required  of 
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horticultural  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester, 
junior  year.     Text:     Card's  "Bush  Fruits,"  Revised  Edition. 

Mr.  Hoffman 

504. Pomology. — A  systematic  study  of  the  orchard  fruits,  classi- 
fication, history,  principles  and  practices  as  they  obtain  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problems  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  Rocky  Mountain  fruit  districts.  Required 
of  horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits.  Lectures.  Texts:  "Productive  Orcharding."  Sears; 
"The  Apple,"  Wilkinson.  In  addition,  students  will  be  required  to  read, 
"Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,"  Bailey.  Mr.  Sandsten 

505. — Pomology  Laboratory. — A  systematic  study  of  different  varie- 
ties of  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  their  description  and  classifica- 
tion. Actual  work  in  grading  and  packing,  selecting  and  preparing  fruits 
for  exhibition,  and  practice  work  in  judging.  Taken  in  connection  with 
course  504.  First  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  one 
credit.  Mr-  Sandsten 

506. Thes's. — This  course  is  offered  only  to  senior  students  in  Hor- 
ticulture. Some  special  problem  or  experiment  is  taken  up  and  completed. 
No  class  work  is  required,  but  aside  from  performing  the  laboratory  work 
connected  with  the  problem,  outside  reading  is  required.  At  the  end  of 
the  semester,  the  student  is  required  to  present  the  result  of  the  work 
in  manuscript  form.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours 
attendance,  one  credit.  Mr-  Sandsten 

507. Floriculture. — Lectures    on    general    greenhouse    construction 

and  management,  composition  of  soils  for  greenhouse  plants;  the  history, 
classification,  development,  propagation  and  methods  of  manipulation 
and  culture  of  the  various  florists'  crops,  the  care  of  house  plants  and 
the  growing  of  flowers  out-of-doors.  Required  of  horticultural  students, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Must  be 
accompanied  by  508.     Text:      "Principles  of  Floriculture,"  White. 

Mr.  Goodacre 

508. — Floriculture  Laboratory. — Given  in  connection  with  507. 
Actual  work  connected  with  the  recognition  and  manipulation  of  green- 
house plants.  Notes  of  the  work  are  required  to  be  kept  for  reference 
Fe-uired  of  horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours 
attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Goodacre 

509 — Land-cape  Gardening. — Different  styles  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  forms  of  architecture  and  loca- 
tions. Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  hardy  shade  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials,  and  their  grouping.  Subject  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Colorado.  Accompanied  by  course  510.  Renuired  of  horticul- 
tural students  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior 
year.  Mr-  Sandsten 

510.— La-dpcape  Gardening  Laboratory.— Taken  in  connection  with 
509.  Measuring  and  'aying  out  private  and  public  grounds;  preparing 
plans  and  specifications;  furnishing  estimate  of  cost  and  general  working 
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plan  for  planting.  Familiarization  with  the  names  and  habit  of  the 
various  trees  and  plants  used  in  landscape  gardening.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  places  where  object  lessons  may  be  obtained.  Second  semester  senior 
year,  three  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr    sandsten 

511.— Forcing  Vegetables  and  Fruits.— Theory  and  practice  of  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass,  and  the  possibilities  that  are  open 
along  that  line,  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  work  connected  with  the 
growing  of  the  crops.  Required  in  the  horticultural  course;  not  elective 
in  other  courses.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year.  Reference  books:  "The  Forcing  Book,"  Bailey,  and  "Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Under  Glass,"  Turner.  Mr>  Hoffman 

512.— Experimental  Horticulture— Experimental  methods  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  experiment  stations,  tabulation  of  results,  and  presenting  the 
same  in  bulletin  form.  A  critical  study  of  experiment  station  bulletins 
and  reports.  Assigned  reading  and  reports.  Required  of  horticultural 
students;  not  elective  for  others.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits 
second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr    Hoflman 

513.— Plant  Evolution  and  History  of  Cultivated  Plants— A  critical 
review  of  past  and  current  literature  on  plant  evolution,  and  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  horticultural  plants,  their  origin  and  economic  import- 
ance. Required  of  horticultural  students;  not  elective.  Second  semester 
senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  Text:  Bailey's  "Survival 
of  the  Unlike." 

Mr.  Sandsten 
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LANGUAGE 

SARAH  I.  KETTLE Professor 

GERTRUDE  K.  LIPPELT Instructor 

551,  552. First  Year  French. — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  compo- 
sition, reading  and  conversation.  Alternative  required  of  sophomores  in 
Home  Economics  course.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  each  sem- 
ester.    Text:     Chardenal's  "Complete  Course."     Selected  reading. 

Miss  Kettle  and  Miss  Lippelt 

553,  554. — Second  Year  French. — A  course  in  reading  and  conversa- 
tion. This  includes  a  critical  study  of  modern  French  prose  and  scientific 
literature.  Phonetics.  Prerequisites,  551,  5  52.  Elective,  five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits  each  semester.  Miss  Kettle 

555,  556. — First  Year  Spanish. — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  com- 
position, reading  and  conversation,  with  especial  emphasis  placed  on 
making  this  language  of  practical  use  to  those  whose  work  will  take 
them  among  Spanish-speaking  people.  Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
mores in  Home  Economics  course.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
each  semester.     Text:     Hills  and  Ford's  "Spanish  Grammar." 

Miss  Kettle  and  Miss  Lippelt 

557,  558. — A  three  hour  course  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  to  the 
student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  Spanish  grammar,  so  that  the  language 
may  be  quickly  and  correctly  acquired.  Miss  Kettle 

559,  560. — First  Year  German. — A  course  in  grammar,  pronunciation, 
and  reading.     Offered  alternately  in  odd  years  with  561,  562.     Elective. 

Miss  Lippelt 

561,  562. — Second  Year  German. — Reading  selected  masterpieces  of 
German  prose;  conversation.  Offered  alternately  in  even  years,  with  559, 
560.     Prerequisites,  559,560.     Elective.  Miss  Lippelt 

563,  564. German. — Offered  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject in  college.  This  course  aims  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
German  already  studied  and  includes  prose  composition,  phonetics,  con- 
versation, and  the  reading  of  current  literature,  especially  scientific  bulle- 
tins and  newspapers.  Prerequisites,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  German 
grammar.     Elective,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  each  semester. 

Miss  Lippelt 

565,566. — Scientific  German. — A  practical  course,  designed  primarily 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  the  working  knowledge  required  to 
read  German  technical  literature.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  secure  pro- 
ficiency in  the  reading  and  translation  of  scientific  German.  Prerequisite, 
a  good  knowledge  of  German  grammar.  Elective.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits. 


Note:  The  five-hour  courses  in  second  year  French  and  German  are 
divided  into  divisions  of  three  hours  and  two  hours.  Students  may  elect 
one  without  the  other. 
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LIBRARY 

CHARLOTTE  A.  BAKER Librarian 

CLARA  A.  GLIDDEN Assistant  Librarian 

E.   ARLENE   DILTS    Assistant 

ETHEL   HULL    Assistant 

IVA  C.   WATSON Assistant 

Location  and  Building.— The  Library  is  south  of  the  group  of  me- 
chanical buildings  and  faces  the  men's  tennis  courts.  It  is  entered  through 
a  central  hall  which  is  arched  into  a  reading-room  eighty  by  fifty  feet. 
This  general  reading-room  has  windows  on  three  sides  and  three  skylights 
making  it  exceptionally  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Stacks  abut  from 
the  walls  forming  alcoves  along  the  windows.  The  tables  in  the  alcoves 
and  throughout  the  room  give  a  seating  capacity  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

At  the  left  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is  the  agricultural  document  reading- 
room.  The  second  door  at  the  right  leads  into  the  stack  for  the  books 
which  circulate.  In  the  basement,  are  the  stacks  for  documents,  and 
rooms  for  duplicate  periodicals  and  books. 

Books  and  Arrangement.— The  college  library  is  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  college.  It  now  numbers  about  40,000  books  and  50,000  pamph- 
lets, and  consists  of  a  general  library  and  eleven  departmental  libraries. 
The  aim  is  to  build  up  a  good  working  collection  along  scientific  and  tech- 
nical lines.     The  experiment  station  has  its  library  in  a  separate  building. 

In  the  Main  Reading-room  are  the  reference  books,  the  reference 
periodicals  with  such  magazine  indexes  as  Poole,  Readers'  Guide,  Readers' 
Guide  Supplement,  Industrial  Arts  Index,  Agricultural  Index,  and  various 
general  indexes.     This  room  also  shelves  the  publications  of  the  United 
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States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  books  and  periodicals  in  this  room  are 
placed  here,  because  they  have  a  special  value  for  reference  work.  They 
answer  many  questions  directly  and  provide  a  starting  point  for  more 
extended  research.  Every  student  should  become  familiar  with  the  general 
encyclopedias,  statistical  compilations,  and  periodical  indexes. 

In  the  Agricultural  Document  Reading-room  are  collected  the  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the 
publications  of  the  various  state  experiment  stations  and  state  boards  of 
agriculture.  This  room  also  has  the  government  card  catalog  of  the  state 
experiment  station  publications,  and  all  government  indexes. 

Books  which  circulate  are  shelved  in  the  main  floor  stack.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  scheme  of  classification.  The  shelves 
are  labeled.  If  you  cannot  find  what  you  need,  use  the  dictionary  card 
catalog,  or  ask  for  help  at  the  lending  desk. 

The  Dictionary  Card  Catalog  is  opposite  the  lending  desk  at  the 
entrance  to  the  main  reading-room.  Printed  directions  for  its  use  are 
above  this  catalog.  As  far  as  possible  Library  of  Congress  cards  are 
bought  for  this  catalog. 

Gifts. — From  time  to  time,  the  library  has  received  gifts  of  private 
collections.  These  now  consist  of  the  Annie  Jones,  Louis  B.  France,  and 
Barton  O.  Aylesworth  collections,  and  the  Theodosia  Ammons  Memorial 
Library.  It  occasionally  receives  gifts  of  separate  volumes  and  documents 
of  especial  value. 

Two  hundred  fifty-two  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  regularly  do- 
nated to  the  library.  Most  of  the  papers  of  the  state,  besides  a  large 
number  of  technical  papers  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  included  in  this  list. 

Documents. — By  United  States  law,  all  agricultural  libraries  are  de- 
positaries. This  means  that  they  are  "authorized  to  receive  copies  of 
every  publication  printed  by  the  government  and  made  for  distribution. 
All  such  books  and  documents,  when  received  at  their  proper  libraries, 
shall  be  kept  there  and  not  removed  from  their  places."  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  have  been  bought  for  all  government  publications  as  far 
as  has  been  possible.  All  of  these  documents  are  arranged  according  to 
the  government  scheme  of  classification. 

Library  Regulations. — All  students  who  have  paid  their  library  fee 
are  entitled  to  borrow  books.  The  town  people  may  borrow  books  by 
paying  ten  cents  for  each  book  or  pamphlet,  and  may  have  the  free  use 
of  the  reference  room. 

Books  are  not  lent  for  a  fixed  period.  A  book  which  at  one  time  may 
be  borrowed  for  two  weeks,  at  another  time  may  be  in  reserve  and  can 
not  be  taken  from  the  library  except  for  the  periods  when  the  building  is 
closed. 

Reserved  books  are  books  which  are  shelved  back  of  the  lending  desk 
at  the  request  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  library  when  tney  prove  to  be 
in  active  demand  by  a  number  of  students,  all  of  whom  have  an  equal 
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right  to  their  use.     Books  that  are  in  circulation  must  often  be  called  in 
to  be  placed  on  the  reserve  shelves.     Do  not  assume  you  can  get  u 

or  a  reserved  book  the  evening  before  an  assignment  is  due      Too  manv 
others  may  do  the  same.     To  be  sure  you  may  have  a  book  IZ 
have  a  free  hour,  come  into  the  library  and  engage    tj!jk  ^ 

the  proper  application.     Books  may  begged  for     o"    thanTur 
^Z  ST  °f  thei-  USe-     *™  —  -  **  -r  referee'^ 

Fines.— Fines  on  reserved  books  are  ten  cents  for  the  first  fiftPP„ 
minutes;  five  cents  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fifteen  m^nuef  and 
five  cents  for  each  subsequent  hour.  Fines  on  all  n.h»  i  Utes'  and 
cents  a  day  for  each  separate  book  and  ZZet  L  ™  ^ 

rngerersr"  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ^  «  "»  ""  «  "eX 

The  Librae  Staff.-The  library  staff  is  for  the  use  of  the  students 
and  w,l,  cheerfully  give  all  assistance  possible  to  the  stuaen-   body      A 
this  is  a  small  hbrary,  the  staff  must  be  busy  at  odd  minutes  with  clerica 
work,  but  tins  work  will  be  dropped  whenever  a  student  needs  heln      No 
student  should  hesitate  in  making  his  wants  known 

to  9-™bn  HOUrS--The  libra^  is  0P«  on  college  days  from  8:00  a  m 
to  9.30  p.  m.,  excepting  12:30  p.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m.,  and  6:00  P  m  to  7 To 
p.  m.     On  Saturdays  the  library  closes  at  5-30  p   m 

4:00VpamUO11  h°UrS  ^  fr°m  9:0°  ^  m-  l°  12:0°    m"  and  1:0°  P-  m-  t° 

Inter  Library  Loans  and  Extension.—Books  not  needed  at  the  college 
for  other  work,  and  not  subject  to  special  restrictions,  will  be  len  to 
other  libraries  in  the  state  for  the  use  of  iheir  patrons.  Where  no  Hbrary 
exists  books  will  bo  lent  to  responsible  individuals  or  schools.  The  bay 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions,  make  out  reading  lists,  or  render 
other  assistance  when  possible.  ienoer 

Books  not  on  our  shelves,  or  not  within  the  scope  of  our  purchases 
frequently  can  be  borrowed  from  other  libraries.  These  loans  are  no^ 
made  to  individuals  but  to  the  library  and  must  be  arranged  for  through 

ZIZZZ:  °f  th6  'ibrary  Staff-     Carr'aSe  mUSt  be  ^  "*>  --  by 

meanf  5;7°tOUrSe  to  the  Use  of  a  Library—This  course  teaches  by  the 
means  of  lectures  and  practical  problems  the  use  of  catalogs,  indexes,  and 
reference  books.  Work  with  documents  is  emphasized.  It  is  not  designed 
to  team  librarians,  but  to  teach  students  how  to  use  books  readily  and 
intelligently.  This  is  an  elective,  requiring  four  hours  laboratory  work 
and  one  recitation  a  week.  Two  credits.  Student  assistants  for  the 
library  are  usually  chosen  from  this  course.  Text:  Hopkins'  "Reference 
Guides  That  Should  Be  Known  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Lectures  to  Freshmen—Lectures  giving  general  directions  about  the 
use  of  the  library  are  given  to  the  freshmen  students,  in  small  groups 
Each  group  is  given  three  lectures. 
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mathematics 

S.  L.  MACDONALD Professor 

*  PIERRE  ROBINSON Instructor    , 

LAURA  C.  GRAVES Instructor 

MABEL  HOYT    Instructor 

The  work  in  mathematics  is  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  practical 
needs  of  the  engineer,  but  also  to  furnish  the  curriculum  with  a  strong 
factor  for  education  and  culture.  The  subject  is  continuously  taught 
through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

602. — College  Algebra. — After  a  brief  review  of  quadratic  equations, 
the  following  topics  are  taken  up  and  treated  in  the  order  given:  binomial 
theorem,  the  progressions,  complex  numbers,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 
Graphical  representation  is  frequently  used.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts 
and  Agricultural  divisions,  alternative  in  Home  Economics.  Five  hours 
attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits,  first  half  semester,  in  Mechanic  Arts 
Division,  freshman  year,  and  in  Agricultural  Division,  sophomore  year. 
Text:    Skinner's  "College  Algebra."  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Graves 

603. Plane   and  Spherical   Trigonometry. — Preference   is   given   to 

geometric  rather  than  analytic  methods  in  the  development  of  the  formulae 
of  this  subject.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  logarithms  comes  inciden- 
tally in  dealing  with  the  general  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  practical  applications  in  surveying,  geodesy,  and 
astronomy.  Prerequisite,  entrance  requirements.  Required  in  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanic  Arts  divisions,  and  an  alternative  in  Home  Economics. 
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Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits,  second  half  of  first  sem 
ester  in  Mechanic  Arts  Division,  freshman  year,  and  in  Agricultural  Divi- 
sion, sophomore  year.     Text:  Kenyon  and  Ingolds  "Trigonometry." 

Mrs.  Graves 
604.— Analytic  Geometry._The  following  topics  are  treated  in  the 
order  given:  co-ordinates,  fundamental  metrical  formulas,  plane  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  straight  line,  standard  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  trigonometric  and  exponential  functions,  parametric  representa 
tion,  conic  sections  and  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  empirical 
equations,  loci  in  three  dimensions,  the  plane  and  straight  line  an"le- 
mentary  treatment  of  the  quadric  surfaces  and  the  most  important  space 
curves.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Prerequisites,  602  603 
Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  freshman  year,  second  semester  Text- 
Phillips'  -Analytical  Geometry "  „„       „ 

Mrs.  Graves 

605.— Differential  Calculus.—The  doctrine  of  limits  is  here  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  calculus  and  as  the  entrance  to  higher  matle 
matics  The  derivative  is  rigorously  developed  and  afterwards  interpreted 
as  a  rate,  a  slope  to  a  curve,  and  as  a  differential.  Much  time  is  given  to 
the  applications  to  the  problems  in  engineering  science  and  practice  r* 
quired  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  first 
semester,  sophomore  year.    Text:     Love's  "Calculus."  Mr.  Macdonald 

606— Integral  Calculus.— Continuation  of  605.  The  integral  i« 
treated  first  as  the  inverse  of  the  differential  and  then  as  a  process  of 
summation.  Each  problem  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  formula  which  may 
be  used  in  the  solution  of  succeeding  problems.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  length  of  curves,  areas,  surfaces,  solids,  water  pressure,  averages  and 
center  of  gravity.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  five  hours  attend- 
ance, five  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Macdonald 
607— Astronomy  .-This  course  is  offered  even-numbered  years  as 
Descriptive  Astronomy,  and  odd-numbered  years  as  Engineering  Astron! 
omy.  The  department  has  an  observatory  equipped  with  a  four-inch 
refracting  equatorial  telescope,  and  a  fair  reference  library  The  course 
is  open  to  upper  classmen  upon  consultation.  Prerequisite,  603  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Macdonald 
608.— Method  of  Least  Squares.— Designed    for    students    in    Civil 

fwTr.T'  Pre:e9UiSiteS'  6°4'  6°5-  El6Ctive'  tw°  hours  attendance 
two  credits,  second  semester.  Text:  Merriman's  "Method  of  Least 
oQii  circs. 

Mr.  Macdonald 

60».-Graphical  Methods—Designed  for  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  special  attention  being  given  to  complex  numbers  and  hyper- 

TZ  ,t0nS-  PrereqUisites'  605'  606-  Elective,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  second  semester.  Mr    Macdonald 

610— Differential  Equations.-A  course  primarily  for  senior  electrical 
bolic  functions.  Prerequisites,  605,  606.  Elective,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Ma c™ 
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MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERING 

J.  W.  LAWRENCE Emeritus  Professor 

L.   D.   CRAIN Professor  and  Head  of  Department 

*  ALBERT  CAMMACK    Associate  Professor 

S.   I.    ROSS Associate   Professor 

H.   J.   WILSON Instructor 

R.    A.    BRADLEY Instructor 

H.    A.    SCHOTT Instructor 

652. Drawing. — Care   and   use    of    instruments   and   the   making  of 

practice  drawings.  Lettering.  Problems  in  orthographic  and  isometric 
projections  and  the  development  and  intersection  of  surfaces.  Required 
of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  six 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  French.  Mr.  Ross 

653. Bench    Work   in   Wood. — Embraces    the    manipulation    of   the 

tools  in  their  various  application.  Students  work  from  drawings.  Win- 
dow, door  and  stair  framing,  cases,  benches,  boxes,  foundry  flasks,  and  a 
variety  of  other  useful  articles  are  made.  Required  in  Agricultural  and 
Mechanic  Arts  divisions,  first  or  second  semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Wilson 

654. — Machine  Work  in  Wood. — There  are  given  examples  of  straight 
turning;    cutting   in   and   squaring   off;    concave,    convex,    and   compound 


Resigned. 
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curves;  handles  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  examples  In  chuck  work 
in  separate  and  combined  pieces.  Required  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  division 
first  semester,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third 
credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr   Rogs 

655— Drawing.— The  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  the  making  of 
working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  from  these  sketches.  Re- 
quired in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  second  semester,  freshman  year,  six 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Prerequisite,  652.  Mr.  Ross 

656.— Forge  Work.— Students  are  carried  through  a  series  of  care- 
fully graded  exercises  in  both  iron  and  steel,  working  from  drawings  in 
each  instance.     The  students  are  taught  how  to  bend,  twist,  upset,  draw, 
and  weld  iron  and  steel,  how  to  anneal,  case  harden,  temper,  braze,  etc' 
Many  pieces  are  made  which  are  put  to  a  practical  use.     Required  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  division  first  or  second  semester,  fresh- 
man year,  six  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Schott 
657.— Descriptive  Geometry.— The  principles  of  projection,  intersec- 
tion, development,   etc.,   illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  problems  accu- 
rately worked  out  on  the  draughting  board  by  each  student.     Required  in 
the   Mechanic   Arts   division,   first   semester,   sophomore  year,   five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits.     Prerequisite,  655.     Text  by  Miller.  Mr.  Ross 
658. — Boilers. — The  various  forms  are  carefully  studied.     Injectors, 
pumps,   condensers,   feed-water  heaters,   and   economizers  receive  special 
consideration.      Chimney    draft    and    mechanical    draft   are   studied    and 
compared    with    regard    to    their    relative    efficiencies.      Required    in    the 
Mechanical  Engineering  course,   first  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.     Text  by  Parsons.                                       Mr.  Crain 
659. — Principles  of  Mechanism. — Study  of  designs  for  the  communi- 
cation  of   motion   by   means   of  gears,   belts,    linkage,    etc.;    methods    of 
designing  parallel  motions,  quick  return  motions,  and  cone  pulleys.     The 
adaptation  of  the  formation  of  gear  teeth  of  the  involute,  the  epicycloid, 
the  logarithmic  spirals  and  other  curves.     Required  in  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering course,   junior  year,   first  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  603.     Text  by  Sibley.                   Mr.  Ross 
660. — Internal  Combustion  Engines.— Theory  and  construction  of  gas 
and  oil  engines,  igniters,  governors,  etc.     The  study  of  traction  and  port- 
able  gas   and    oil   engines,    such    as   are   used    in    industrial    plants,   upon 
contracting  work  and  upon  highways  and  farms.     The  study  of  automobile 
engines.      Elective,    first   semester,    senior   year,    three  hours   attendance, 
three  credits.     Prerequisites,     Chemistry     151,     Physics     757        Text    by 
Streeter-                                                                                                                Mr.  Ross 
661  • — Kinematic  Drawing  and  Machine  Design. — Drafting  room  work 
taking  up  practical  applications  of  problems  in  pure  mechanics  and  kine- 
matics,   also    the    design   of   elementary   machine    fastenings   such   as   set 
screws,  bolts,  keys,  gibs  and  cottiers.     Elective,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  four  hours  attendance,  four  credits.     Text  by  Reid  and  Reid. 

Mr.  Ross 
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662. — Foundry. — Students  are  taught  by  lectures,  recitations  and 
actual  work,  how  to  charge  and  manage  the  cupola,  brass  furnace,  and 
core  oven.  Castings  of  brass,  iron  and  other  metals  and  alloys  are 
made.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  junior 
year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Bradley 

663. — Pattern  Making. — Examples  of  plain  work;  core  work;  pulley 
workj  pipe  work;  gear  work;  core  boxes,  their  use  and  construction, »are 
given.  Required  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester, 
junior  year.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00. 

664. — Machine  Shop  Tools. — Textbook  and  lectures.  The  aim  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  up-to-date  methods  under  various  conditions 
of  practice  and  with  such  machines  and  appliances  as  do  not  come  under 
his  immediate  observation  in  our  shops.  Elective,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Vandervoort. 

665. — Machine  Design. — Includes  designs  of  riveted  joints,  shaft  and 
pipe  couplings,  bearings,  etc.  Elective,  first  semester,  junior  year,  six 
hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Text  by  Reid  and  Reid.  Mr.  Ross 

666. — Machine  Work  in  Metals. — A  shop  course  comprising  bench, 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  lathe  and  milling  machine  exercises.  Also  the 
rules  governing  the  use  and  care  of  small  tools,  accurate  measurements, 
finishing,  cutting  speeds,  and  general  principles  underlying  the  operation 
of  all  classes  of  machine  tools  are  presented.  Prerequisite,  653,  654,  656, 
662.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  ten  hours  attendance,  three  and  one-third  credits.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Bradley 

667. — The  Steam  Engine  and  Valve  Gears  are  studied  in  their  various 
forms  in  detail.  The  department  has  appliances  necessary  for  complete 
engine  tests.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  or  valves.  The 
studv  of  traction  and  portable  steam  engines  such  as  are  used  in  indus- 
trial plants  unnn  contracting  work  and  upon  htehwavs  and  farms..  Va- 
rious types  of  steam  turbines  are  taken  un  and  conmarisons  made  with 
reciprocating  engines.  Required  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text 
by  Ripper  or  Furman.  Mr-  Grain 

668. Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  as 

applied  to  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  injectors,  and 
other  appliances.  Reauired  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second 
semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Prerequisite, 
60  5.     Text  by  Meyer  and  Calderwood.  Mr.  Cram 

669. — Transmission  of  Power. — A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  power 
transmission  in  shops  and  factories;  belt  rope  and  chain  transmission. 
Elective,  first  semester,  junior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Prerenuisite,   603.  Mr-  Crain 

670. — Machine  Design. — A  course  in  the  proper  designing  of  various 
machine  parts  and  complete  machines.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior 
year,  three  hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third  credits.  Mr.  Ross 
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671— Specifications  and  Contracts.— Complete  working  drawings  for 
some   particular  problem  are  made,   the  specifications  are  made,   and  a 
form  of  contract  for  such  a  problem  is  carefully  worked  out.     Study  of 
the  laws  governing  contracts  and  specifications.     Elective,  first  semester 
senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Johnson. 

„_„      0      .  Mr.  Crain  and  Mr.  Davis 

672.— Seminar.— The  consideration  of  articles  of  interest  appearing 
in  the  current  technical  papers  and  magazines.     Elective,  first  semester 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr  Crain 

673.— Materials  of  Machines— The  study  of  combustion,  fuels  fur- 
naces, and  refractory  materials,  especially  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel.  A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  metals  and 
alloys  used  in  machine  construction;  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  151.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Smith.  Mr   Crain 

674.— Machine  Shop.— Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Six  hours  attendance,  two  credits  Prerequi- 
site, 666.  Fee,  $1.00.  „„  „  !?_ 
«^K  **  .  .  Mr-  Bradley 
675.— Machine  Shop.— Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year  Pre- 
requisite, 666.  Pour  hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third  credits.  Fee, 
<}>  1.00. 

Mr.  Bradley 
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676. Engineering  Design. — The  design  and  arrangement  of  power 

plants,  shops  and  factories.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
second  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Pre- 
requisite, 661.  Mr-  Ross 

677. Railway  Mechanical  Engineering. — The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  locomotives,  the  operation  of  the  airbrake,  and  the  study  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  signals  and  switches.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Text  by  Wood.  Mr.  Crain 

678.— Heating  and  Ventilation.— The  study  and  design  of  various 
forms  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  common  use  in  modern  buildings. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151  and  Physics  757.  Required  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.     Text  by  J.  D.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Crain 

679. Steam  Engine  Design. — It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  this  work 

conform  to  the  best  modern  practice,  and  to  supplement  the  instruction 
given,  by  requiring  the  student  to  investigate  existing  engines  with  regard 
to  their  design  and  construction.  Blue  prints  of  drawings  furnished  by 
prominent  manufacturers  are  also  used,  and  show  the  prevailing  forms  of 
engines  in  use.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits.     Prerequisites,  667,  661.  Mr.  Crain 

680.— Compressed  Air  Machinery.— The  study  of  motors,  compressors, 
hoists,  and  various  air  tools.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Prerequisite,   667.     Text  by  H.  J.  Thor- 

,    ,  Mr.  Crain 

kelson. 

681.— Seminar.— Continuation  of  672.  Elective,  second  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Cram 

682 Thesis. Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits.  Mr-  Crain 

683.— Thesis.— Each  senior  is  assigned  a  subject,  which  he  is  to  in- 
vestigate and  upon  which  he  must  write  a  satisfactory  thesis.  Second 
semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Crain 

684.— Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  Machinery.— The  study  of 
methods  of  producing  low  temperatures  by  artificial  means,  and  the  study 
of  refrigerating  machinery.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two 
hours    attendance,    two    credits.      Prerequisite,    667.      Lectures.      Text  by 

Mr.  Ross 
Green. 

686.— Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.— Investigations  of  the 
phvsical  properties  of  materials  of  construction  entering  into  buildings, 
machinery  and  other  structures;  test  and  examination  of  different  kinds  of 
boilers,  engines,  pumps,  etc.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
second  semester,   senior  year,   six  hours  attendance,   three  credits.      Pre- 

•  •+      aan    an  a  Mr.  Crain 

requisite,  667,  674. 

Visits    of    Inspection.— During    the    senior   year,    the    students    make 

visits   of   inspection   to   large   industrial   establishments  of   the  state,   in 

charge  of  an  instructor.     These  visits  are  intended  to  be  of  educational 

value  and  to  supplement  the  work  done  at  the  college  and  to  show  the 

students  the  practical  application  of  many  things  taught  in  the  classroom. 

Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year. 
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military  tactics 

LOUIS  R.   BALL,  Captain  U.  S.  Army,   Retired.... 

T~    * ' *  V • Professor 

JOSEPH  DRESCHER,  First  Class  Sergeant,  Signal 

Corps,   U.   S.   Army,   Retired 

• Assistant  to  Commandant,  and  Armorer 

By  act  of  Congress,  July  2  ,1862,  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Colleges 
are  required  to  teach  military  science  and  tactics.  Under  faculty  reg- 
ulations, all  male  students  except  juniors  and  seniors  are  required  to  carry 
certain  prescribed  courses.  The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics of  the  institution  has  been,  by  application  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, included  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  act  of  Congress, 
J  une  3  f  1916. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

All  juniors  and  seniors  who  elect  to  take  the  Advanced 
Course  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  are  recommended 
by  the  military  department  and  the  president  of  the  college,  will 
be  permitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  such  course, 
during  their  junior  and  senior  years,  and  will  receive  from  the  United 
States  commutation  of  subsistence.  Five  credits  per  semester  are  given 
toward  graduation. 

No  Oath  of  Service.— No  oath  of  service  is  required  to  pursue  this 
course;  each  man  agrees  to  complete  the  course,  after  which  he  may  be 
commissioned  by  the  President,  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  United  States  army,  and  may  upon  graduation  go  for  service 
with  the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  and  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant 
and  $100.00  per  month  pay  for  a  period  of  six  months.     Should  he  desire 
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to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  an  officer,  he  may  be 
commissioned  by  the  President,  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Elementary  French,  German  or  Spanish,  World's  History,  Surveying,  and 
a  fourth  elective  subject,  Advanced  English,  French,  German  or  Spanish, 
Analytics,  Calculus,  Advanced  Surveying,  or  Military  Art  and  Field  Engi- 
neering. 

Uniform. — One  olive  drab  uniform  complete,  except  ornaments,  is 
issued  without  cost  to  all  men  doing  drill  in  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  and  to  each  cadet  doing  drill. 

Target  Range. — An  excellent  Target  Range  of  12  Mid-Range  and  6 
Long-Range  targets  is  provided. 

Importance  of  Training. — The  importance  of  military  training  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  is  so  great  that  comment  thereon  is 
here  unnecessary,  although  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the 
benefits  coming  to  the  student  through  physical  training,  habits  of  order- 
liness, obedience  and  precision,  and  from  a  personal  realization  of 
responsibility  and  knowledge  gained  in  organization.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  military  instruction  in  connection  with  school  work, 
has  led  the  authorities  to  make  the  work  as  thorough  as 
possible;  so  that  every  able-bodied  male  student  may  become  a  well- 
instructed  soldier,  capable  of  rendering  good  service,  and  may  be  able  to 
organize,  direct  and  instruct  others.  In  fact,  each  cadet  becomes  a  poten- 
tial officer  for  our  citizen  soldiery. 

Discipline. — Such  discipline  is  imposed  as  is  designed  to  teach  precise 
and  soldierly  movement  and  to  inculcate  prompt  and  subconscious  obedi- 
ence, which  is  essential  to  military  control,  and  to  make  those  who  receive 
it  able  to  direct  kindly,  firmly  and  justly,  when  called  upon  to  command 
or  to  take  their  place  in  industrial  organizations. 

Organization  in  Senior  Division.— A  battalion  of  infantry  with  band 
and  staff  is  maintained.  Each  company  is  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain who  is  a  member  of  the  junior  or  senior  classes.  Captains  and  lieu- 
tenants are  selected  from  the  junior  class  by  examination.  Sergeants  and 
corporals  are  chosen  from  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes,  by  examina- 
tion. 

A  Junior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  with  all 
the  privileges  and  allowances  of  the  Basic  Course  of  the  Senior  Division 
is  established  for  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Basic  Course  is  completed  in  four  years  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture or  Junior  Division,  and  in  two  years  in  the  College  or  Senior 
Division. 

Contract  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.— Any  member  of  the  Senior  Divi- 
sion who  has  completed  two  academic  years  of  service  in  that  division, 
who  has  been  selected  for  further  military  training  by  the  president  ol 
the  college  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  to  secure 
the  commutation  of  subsisted-  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  must  sign 
the  following  contract 
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In  consideration  of  commutation  of  subsistence  to  be  furnished  to 
me  in  accordance  with  law,  I  hereby  agree  to  continue  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  during  the  remainder  of  my  course  in  The  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  and  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  during  such 
period  to  the  military  training  prescribed,  and  to  pursue  the  course  of 
camp  training  during  such  period,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

BASIC  COURSE 
701.— Military  Art.— Including  the  school  of  the  soldier,  squad  and 
company,  close  and  extended  order.  Preliminary  instruction  in  sighting 
position  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice,  nomenclature,  and  care  of 
rifle  and  equipment.  Theory  of  target  practice,  individual  and  collective- 
military  organization;  map  reading;  service  of  security,  and  personal 
hygiene.  Required,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  three  hours  attendance 
two  credits. 

702.— Military  Art.— School  of  battalion,  with  special  attention  de^ 
voted  to  fire  direction  and  control;  ceremonies;  manuals;  bayonet  com- 
bat; intrenchments;  first-aid  instruction;  range  and  gallery  practice 
Lectures:  General  military  policy  as  shown  by  military  history  of  the 
United  States  and  military  obligations  of  citizenship;  service  of  infor- 
mation; combat;  school  of  company;  camp  sanitation  for  small  commands 
Required,  second  semester,  freshman  year,  three  hours  attendance,  two 
credits. 

703— Military  Art.— Combat  firing  if  practicable;  if  not  then  col- 
lective firing  in  indoor  ranges  by  devices  now  in  vogue  at  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks.  School  of  battalion  and  combat;  small  arms  firing 
regulations;  lectures;  map  reading;  camp  sanitation  and  expedients  Re- 
quired, first  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  two  credits 

704.— Military  Art.— Signaling;  semaphore  and  flag;  first  aid.  Work 
with  stand  table  by  constructing  to  scale;  intrenchments,  field  works  ob- 
stacles, bridges,  etc  Comparison  of  ground  forms  with  terrain  as  repre- 
sented on  map;  range  practice.  Lectures;  military  history;  service  of  in- 
formation and  security  (illustrated  by  small  tactical  problems  of  patroll- 
ing, advance  guards,  rear  guards,  flank  guards,  trench  and  mine  warfare 
orders,  messages,  and  camping  expedients;  marches  and  camps)  Re- 
quired, second  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance  two 
credits. 

705  (a).— Military  Camp.— Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  be  ex- 
pected to  encamp  during  the  spring  vacation  of  each  year.  Those  not 
taking  the  spring  camps  will  be  required  to  take  three  hours  drill  a  week 
during  the  junior  year. 

705  (b).— Freshmen  and  sophomores  have  physical  training  two 
hours  a  week  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

706.— Duties  of  Officers  and  Field  Studies Duties  consistent  with 

rank  as  cadet  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  in  connection  with  the 
practical  work   and  exercises  laid  down  for  the  unit  or  units.     Military 
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sketching;  minor  tactics;  field  orders;  map  maneuvers;  company  admin- 
istration; military  history.  Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  agreement.  First  semester,  junior  year, 
five  hours  attendance,  four  credits. 

707. — Continuation  of  706. — Duties  consistent  with  rank  as  cadet 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Minor  tactics;  map  maneuvers; 
elements  of  international  law;  property  accountability;  methods  of  ob- 
taining supplies  and  equipment.  Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  agreement,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  five  hours  attendance,  four  credits. 

708. — Duties  of  Officers  and  Military  Theory. — Duties  consistent  with 
rank  as  cadet  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  in  connection  with 
the  practical  work  and  exercises  scheduled  for  the  unit  or  units.  Military 
sketching;  tactical  problems;  map  maneuvers;  court-martial  proceed- 
ings; international  relations;  psychology  of  war;  principles  of  strategy. 
Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
agreement,  second  semester,  senior  year,  five  hours  attendance,  four 
credits. 

709. — Duties  of  Officers  and  Military  Theory,  Continued. — Tactical 
problems.  Map  maneuvers.  Rifle  in  war.  Military  history  and  policy. 
Required  of  cadets  who  have  signed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
agreement,  second  semester,  senior  year,  five  hours  attendance,  four 
credits. 
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BATTALION  ROSTER 

Louis  R.   Ball.  Captain.   U.   S.   Army.  Retired Commandant 

Joseph  Drescher.   First   Class  Sergeant.   Signal  Corps.  U.  S.  Army.   Retired. 

Assistant   to   Commandant 

FIELD    VXD  STAFF 

Harry  S.   Parker 

Arthur  R.  Fish ''  "  V  ' " ' ' "  :-™JOr 

Battalion  Adjutant 

XOX-C03IMISSIOXED  STUF 

George    Z.    Dimmitt c 

Lionel   C.   Anderson '. ********  "* 

Clarence   Bliss    £o  °r  Ser^nt 

Color   Sergeant 

BAXD 

William  H.  Feldman -djtj 

Arthur  A.  Kroll    L*    '-  V  '  "i  "l^    ^^ 

Russell  W.  James.  ...        Assistant  Band  Leader 

Harry  C.  Walker.   Jr.. ... ." ""  -DrUm  Maj°r 

sergeant  Bugler 

C03IPAXY   A 

Linne  D.  Klemmedson   ... 

Sigmund  F.  Landers "  '  7  *  ''''.  -Captam 

Charles  W.  McLain ''*"*£  ^eutenant 

second  Lieutenant 

COMPANY  B 

Wayne  Large    

Rufus  C.   Gates .........Captain 

Arthur  Slocum    ....        -Firs!   Ll^tenant 

second   Lieutenant 

COMPANY C 

Ernest  Newlander 

Dawson  H.  Burwell '  V  '    "  ;CaP^° 

Lloyd  Randolph -FirS*  Ll*utenant 

•  •  •    second  Lieutenant 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

H.  W.  HUGHES Director 

MISS  EDWINA  LAYMAN Assistant  Director 

(In  charge  of  Physical  Training  for  Women) 
J.  R.  REISNER Assistant  Director 

(In  charge  of  Physical  Training  for  Men  ) 

Physical  Education  for  Women. — The  object  of  the  work  in  physical 
training  is  to  help  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  health  in  body 
and  mind;  and  to  aid  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development.  The  work  aims  to  be  educative,  cor- 
rective, and  recreative.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  general  body- 
building and  co-ordinated  movements  which  develop  alertness,  decision, 
concentration  and  perfect  control  of  mind  over  body;  on  corrective  exer- 
cises for  the  adjustment  of  any  defective  or  incorrect  attitude  of  the  body; 
and  on  the  recreative  exercises  and  games  which  cultivate  a  standard  of 
fair  play,  and  add  much  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  have  been  introduced  into  the  work,  and, 
when  taken  from  the  educational  standpoint,  are  some  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  promoting  a  graceful  carriage  with  free,  easy  movements. 

The  new  playground  and  tennis  courts  have  added  much  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  out-of-doors  physical  work,  and  games  suitable  to  the  season. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  every  young  woman  except  the 
students  of  the  conservatory  and  seniors.  The  work  is  given  in  three  one- 
hour  periods  each  week  (one  credit).  Uniform  gymnasium  suits  of  black 
serge,  with  blouse  and  full  bloomers,  gymnasium  shoes,  a  short,  full  skirt 
for  tennis  and  walking,  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a  tennis  racket  are  re- 
quired for  satisfactory  gymnastic  work.  The  suits  may  be  made  or  pur- 
chased after  consulting  the  director.  A  physical  examination  by  the  direc- 
tor is  required  upon  entrance,  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  every  student 
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for  the  work,  and  to  aid  in  the  individual  correction  of  any  possible  phy- 
sical defects.  Students  physically  unfit  for  work  at  any  time,  are  excused 
during  the  period  of  disability. 

The  Green  and  Gold,  the  field  for  women,  is  located  north  of  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  and  contains  tennis,  basketball,  and  volleyball  courts-  a 
field  sodded  for  hockey  and  other  out-of-door  games.  Provision  is  made 
for  outdoor  theatricals. 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  well  organized  under  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Physical  Director  and  comprises  work  in  six  lines— foot- 
ball, basketball,  track,  baseball,  tennis  and  cross-country,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  organization  and  finance.  All  business  matters  pertaining 
to  athletics  are  considered  by  the  council,  consisting  of  S.  L  Macdonald 
chairman;  H.  W.  Hughes,  W.  J.  Morrill,  William  Nye,  and  Carl  Doehling' 
three  of  whom  are  members  of  the  faculty,  and  two  are  students 
elected  by  the  Athletic  Association, 

The  Agricultural  College  is  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty 
Athletic  Conference.  Its  athletics  are  on  a  very  firm  basis,  free  from 
debt,  with  all  athletic  teams  well  supplied  with  necessary  equipment 

Colorado  Field,  the  new  athletic  field  for  men,  is  located  south  of 
Agricultural  Hall;  the  field  for  women  is  north. 

The  field  for  men  consists  of  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  with  football 
and  baseball  fields  sodded  in  blue  grass  on  the  inside  of  the  oval  with 
steel  bleachers  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  outside  of  the  oval  contains 
two  practice  fields,  one  for  football,  and  one  for  baseball.  In  one  corner  of 
the  field  is  located  a  cement  club  house,  with  hot  and  cold  showers  warm 
rubbing  tables,  and  lockers  to  accommodate  150  men. 

The  entire  field  is  parked  with  shrubbery  and  driveways,  and  is  sur- 
iTide       by  a  hIgh  WirG  fGnCe'   WUh  shrubbery  planted  dire<*ly  on  the 
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Physical  Education  for  Men. — Physical  training  is  required  for  all 
sophomores  and  freshmen  and  is  scheduled  two  days  each  week.  Exer- 
cises are  taken  from  Manual  of  Physical  Training,  United  States  Army.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  students  taking  part  in  athletics 
may  be  excused  from  the  required  physical  training  for  tne  semester  in 
which  they  are  engaged  in  athletics.  Students  must  take  at  least  one 
semester  of  physical  training.  The  fee  of  $1.50  each  semester,  pays  for 
the  use  of  locker  and  shower,  and  for  a  clean  suit  and  towel  each  exercise. 
A  deposit  of  $1.00,  which  wilJ  be  returned  if  goods  furnished  are  returned 
in  good  conditions,  is  required. 
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PHYSICS 

FRED  G.   PERSON Professor 

FRANK  P.   GOEDER Associate  Professor 

751. Household  Physics. — A  study  of  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids, 

gases,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  sound  and  light.  The  fundamentals 
of  the  subject  are  carefully  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  household. 
Ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  etc.,  are  given  careful  attention.  Pre- 
requisites, Algebra  through  quadratics.  Required  of  Household  Econo- 
mics division,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.  Mr-  Person 

752. — Household  Physics  Laboratory. — Taken  with  7  51.  Designed 
to  give  the  students  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
daily  life  by  performing  the  experiments  covered  by  the  subject  matter 
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of  the  text.     Required  in  Home  Economics  courses,  first  semester,  fresh- 
man year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Person 


753. — Household  Physics. — Continuation  of   751. 
freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 


Second  semester, 
Mr.  Person 


754.— Household  Physics  Laboratory Continuation  of  752.     Second 

semester,  freshman  year,   two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.   Person 

755.— General  Physics.— A  study  of  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids 
gases,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  A  course  intended 
to  give  general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  in  the  physical  world,  and  to 
form  a  basis  for  the  study  of  all  applied  science.  Prerequisite,  college 
algebra  and  trigonometry.  Required  in  division  of  Mechanic  Arts  first 
semester,  sophomore  year;  agriculture,  first  semester,  sophomore 'year 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr    person 

756.— General  Physics  Laboratory.—Taken  with  755.  Experimental 
work  designed  to  give  the  student  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  physical  laws  and  to  teach  him  methods  of  measurement  and  ability  to 
handle  and  manipulate  apparatus.  Required  in  division  of  Mechanic  Arts 
first  semester,  sophomore  year,  and  Agriculture,  first  semester,  sophomore 
year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr   Goeder 


757. — General    Physics. — Continuation    of    755 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 


Second    semester, 
Mr.  Person 
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Another  Corner  of  Physics  Laboratory 

758. General  Physical  Laboratory. — Continuation  of  756.      Second 

semester,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.         Mr.  Goeder 

759. Applied  Mechanics. — This   course,    consisting  of   lectures  and 

recitations,  will  cover  the  practical  applications  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
side  of  forces  in  action  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics.  Numerous 
problems  illustrating  the  different  cases  are  used.  Prerequisites,  college 
algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus.  Required,  sophomore  year,  second  sem- 
ester, three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Person 

760. Electrical  Measurements. — An  elementary  study  of  magnetism 

and  electricity,  the  laws  governing  the  same,  and  methods  of  measuring 
the  quantities  involved.  Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  first 
semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Foltz 

761. — Electrical  Measurements  Laboratory  to  Accompany  760. — A 
study  designed  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  the  different  types  of 
electrical  measuring  instruments,  determination  of  electrical  properties 
and  quantities,  and  testing.  Many  practical  experiments  employing  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  are  performed.  Required  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering group,  first  semester,  junior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.  Fee,  $1.00.  Text:  Timbie  &  Higbie,  "Elements  of  Electricity 
for  Technical  Students."  Mr-  Foltz 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

C.   G.  SARGENT Professor 

MARGARET  E.  DURWARD Associate  Professor 

G.  T.  AVERY Assistant  Professor 

W.  E.  VAPLON       State  Club  Leader 

MAUDE   E.    SHERIDAN Assistant  Club   Leader 

LOUBERTA   SMITH    Assistant  Club  Leader 


RESIDENT  COURSES 

The  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
of  Colorado,  approved  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  pro- 
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vide  that  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
under  the  co-operative  agreement  established  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Law 
shall  be  done  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College.  The  resident  courses 
here  listed  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Law  mentioned 
above,  but  they  also  meet  the  requirements  of  our  State  Certification  Law, 
and  all  persons  who  take  these  courses  and  who  successfully  complete 
twelve  weeks  of  practice  teaching  are  entitled  to  receive  a  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  Diploma.  This  diploma  entitles  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in 
any  of  the  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  the  state  for  a  period 
of  five  years  without  examination.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  it  may 
be  renewed  for  a  like  period,  and  later  renewed  for  life.  All  persons 
who  are  preparing  for  county  agent  or  county  home  demonstration  work, 
and  those  who  are  preparing  for  field  work  in  the  extension  service,  as 
well  as  those  preparing  to  teach  either  agriculture  or  home  economics  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Colorado  will  be  required  to  take  these  teacher- 
training  courses.  The  complete  courses  in  agriculture  may  be  found  on 
pages  42  to  51,  and  the  courses  in  home  economics  are  given  on  pages 
54  and  55  in  this  catalog. 

802. — Practice  Teaching. — An  unusual  opportunity  is  given  for  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Open  to  seniors  only.  Unless 
special  permission  is  given  by  the  supervisor  of  practice  teaching,  no  one 
is  allowed  to  take  this  course  who  has  not  made  an  average  grade  of 
80  per  cent  during  the  three  previous  years,  or  who  is  carrying  more 
than  twenty  hours  of  work,  including  the  practice  teaching.  Seniors  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  various  departments,  such  as  Home 
Economics,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Eng- 
lish, under  a  critic  teacher,  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  head  of  the 
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department  and  to  the  supervisor  of  teaching.     Credit  is  given  from  three 
to  five  hours  according  to  the  amount  and  line  of  work  taught. 

Miss  Durward 

803. — Methods  of  Teaching,  with  Observation. — A  careful  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  classroom  instruction  will  be  made.  Classes 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  will  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  illustrative 
material  and  observation.  The  course  is  designed  to  correlate  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  practice  teaching  which  follows.  The  selection  and 
organization  of  subject  matter,  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  methods  of 
instruction  and  general  classroom  management  will  be  studied.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  each  sem- 
ester. Miss  Durward 

804. — Psychology. — This  course  gives  by  method  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  experiments,  a  general  outline  of  the  essential  facts  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  mind  and  consciousness,  and  should  be  elected  by  those 
interested  in  the  science  of  mental  development.  A  student  who  expects 
to  teach  or  carry  on  field  work  should  take  this  course  in  the  junior  year. 
It  cannot  be  elected  earlier  without  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  It  must 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  805.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Avery 

805. — Experimental  Psychology. — Experimental  Psychology  must  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  804.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to 
experimental  studies  in  general  psychology,  and  will  include  typical  experi- 
ments in  sensation,  feeling,  and  movement,  as  well  as  practical  investiga- 
tions in  the  higher  thought  processes.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  junior  year.     Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Avery 

806. — General  Educational  Psychology The  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy as  applied  to  education  and  modern  methods  of  teaching  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  course.  Specific  instruction  in  improved  methods  of  self 
study  and  education  will  also  be  discussed.     The  subjects  of  moral  training 
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and  the  development  of  reasoning  will  be  considered  with  regard  to  their 
practical  applications.  This  course  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Course  807.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Avery 

807— Experimental   Educational   Psychology A   general   review   of 

experimental  methods  in  psychology  is  included  in  this  course.  In  addi- 
tion to  simple  tests  of  sensation,  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  various 
systems  of  intelligence  tests.  The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  devise 
possible  tests  for  intelligence  and  for  vocations.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester.  Must  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course 
80  6.     Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  Mr    Ayery 

808.— History  and  Philosophy  of  Education This  course  deals  with 

the  history  of  culture  and  education  as  well  as  of  definite  school  influ- 
ences from  ancient  to  modern  times.  It  especially  emphasizes  the  applica- 
tions to  modern  times  of  the  early  developments.  It  also  discusses  briefly 
the  trend  of  philosophical  thought  from  ancient  to  modern  periods.  Five 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  each  semester.  Mr.  Avery 

809.— Rural  Education  and  Rural  Institutions.— In  this  course  a 
study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  public  school  system 
in  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  rural  schools  The 
three  chief  forms  of  rural  school  administration— the  district,  township 
and  county  systems,  are  studied,  the  consolidation  of  districts,  centraliza- 
tion of  schools,  organization  of  rural  high  schools,  the  transportation  of 
pupils  and  all  forms  of  rural  social  center  work  are  discussed;  so  also  are 
such  farmers'  organizations  as  the  Grange,  Farmers'  Unions  and  similar 
organizations.  Text:  "Rural  Life  and  Education,"  Cubberly.  Elective 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr    Avery 
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Demonstration  Course. — This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  present  in  a  public  way,  problems  in  Agriculture  or  Engineering 
Demonstrations  that  meet  typical  state  conditions  are  planned  and  given 
by  the  individual  student  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocational  teacher 
and  extension  worker.  Required  of  all  students  who  are  training  for 
teaching  or  extension  work.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  senior  year.  Mr.     — 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

810. Correspondence  Courses. — Seventeen  home  reading  courses  are 

offered.  They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  rural  school,  the  farm  and 
country  home,  elementary  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  rural  organiza- 
tions, etc.  They  are  intended  primarily  to  encourage  country  folk  to 
read  the  best  books  relating  to  rural  life  and  its  improvement.  Some  of 
these  courses  may  be  taken  by  students  for  college  credit.  In  addition 
to  these,  one  course  in  the  History  of  Education  is  offered  to  students  in 
non-residence.     Pull  information  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Mr.  Sargent 

811. Course  for  Rural  Teachers. — This  course  is  designed  to  train 

those  who  are  directly  interested  in  rural  school  teaching.  The  course 
of  study  (given  in  full  in  the  catalog  of  the  School  of  Agriculture),  in- 
cludes a  review  of  the  common  branches,  with  methods  of  teaching,  spe- 
cial studies  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  for  the  rural  schools,  to- 
gether with  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
districts.  Students  in  the  college  who  are  unable  to  take  the  full  course 
and  who  wish  to  take  some  review  subjects  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
county  examinations,  and  who  wish  some  special  training  for  rural  schools 
will  find  this  course  well  adapted  to  their  needs.  Miss  Durward 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

812. Rural    School   Improvement. — This   work    Includes    the   whole 

field  of  rural  education.  Surveys  are  made  and  bulletins  are  published 
showing  conditions  in  the  rural  and  town  schools  of  Colorado,  and  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  their  improvement.  Educational  campaigns  are 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  superintendents  and  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  the  people  the  best  methods  of  conducting  schools. 

Assistance  is  given  in  consolidating  districts,  centralizing  schools,  the 
organization  of  high  schools,  the  transportation  of  pupils;  suggestive  plans 
are  furnished  for  modern  school  buildings  and  for  playgrounds  and  play- 
ground equipment.  Rural  lecture  courses  are  arranged  and  all  forms  of 
community  social  center  activities  are  encouraged  and  promoted. 

The  department,  in  co-operation  with  departments  of  other  educa- 
tional institutions  and  with  other  organizations,  seeks  to  Improve  the 
school  laws  of  the  state  by  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly, 
where  the  facts  discovered  and  experience  shows  that  changes  would  be 

beneficial. 

Roys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. — This  work,  carried  on  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  a  state  leader 
and  three  assistants,  who  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  organization  and 
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supervision  of  the  work.  The  club  work  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  home  work  and  the  school.  The  local  supervision  is  in  cnarge  of  people 
of  the  community,  an  interested  father  or  mother,  the  teacher,  the  rural 
pastor,  or  other  person  who  assumes  the  leadership  and  directs  the  club. 
County  agricultural  agents  and  county  superintendents  help  to  promote 
and  supervise  the  clubs  within  their  counties. 

Nine  club  projects  are  offered  as  follows:  Corn,  calf,  bean,  potato, 
pig,  poultry,  garden-canning,  cooking,  and  sewing. 

Thirty-six  hundred  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
eighteen  were  enrolled  in  the  clubs  in  rural  communities  in  1917.  Lesson 
bulletins  and  record  blanks  are  furnished  to  members,  free  of  charge  by 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

The  work  promotes  love  of  rural  life;  furthers  scientific  methods  in 
field  and  home;  develops  business  management;  fosters  community  spirit- 
teaches  thrift  and  industry;    directs  the  mind   toward  higher  education'. 

City  Garden-Canning  Clubs.— Several  thousand  children  were  en- 
rolled in  the  garden  clubs  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado  There 
were  twenty-one  paid  supervisors  of  this  work.  The  city  garden  clubs 
have  done  much  in  the  production  and  conservation  of  food  Unsightly 
back  yards  and  vacant  lots  have  been  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  Mr.  Vaplon,  Miss  Sheridan 
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GEORGE  H.  GLOVER Head  of  Division 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 

I.   E.   NEWSOM    Professor  of   Pathology 

HARRY  E.  KINGMAN Professor  of  Surgery 

R.   F.   BOURNE Professor  of  Physiology 

W'   J-   SCOTT Professor  of  Analon^ 

W.  H.  FELDMAN Instructor  in  Materia  Medica 

851.— Anatomy.— This  subject  is  given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the 
laboratory.  Complete  dissections  of  the  dog  is  begun.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Texts:  Sisson's  "Veter- 
inary Anatomy,"  and  Bradley's  "Dissection  of  the  Dog."     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Scott 

852.— Anatomy.— Dissection  of  the  dog  is  finished  and  complete  dis- 
section of  the  horse  is  begun.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester,  freshman  year.  Text:  McFaydean's  "Anatomy  of  the  Horse  " 
Fee,  $2.50.  ,,      _     ' 

Mr.  Scott 

853.— Anatomy.— Dissection  of  the  horse  is  continued.  Six  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Scott 

854. — Anatomy Dissection   of  the  horse  is   finished.      Comparative 

dissection  of  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  possibly  fowl.     Ten  hours  attendance,  five 
credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Scott 

855. — Comparative  Anatomy. — An  abbreviated  general  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  domesticated  animals,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  and  to  the  limbs.     Required  of  seniors 
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in  Animal  Husbandry,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester. 
Text:     Sisson's  "Veterinary  Anatomy."     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Scott 

856. — Histology. — A  detailed  microscopic  study  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  normal  animal  tissues.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first 
semester,  sophomore  year.     Text:     Bailey's  "Textbook  of  Histology." 

Mr.  Bourne 

857. — Physiology. — A  study  of  the  function  of  the  normal  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second 
semester.  Required  of  freshman  Veterinary  and  senior  Animal  Hus- 
bandry students.  Text:  Fred  Smith's  "Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology." 
Prerequisites,   851   or  855.  Mr.  Bourne 

858. — Chemical  Physiology. — A  study  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  and  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the 
normal  animal.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
sophomore  year.  Texts:  Holland's  "Medical  Chemistry,"  and  Fred 
Smith's  "Manual  of  Physiology."     Prerequisite,  8  5  7.  Mr.  Bourne 

859. — Physiology. — Continuation  of  857  and  858.  Special  attention 
given  to  animal  nutrition  and  locomotion.  Three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text:  Fred  Smith's  "Manual  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,"  supplemented  by  lectures.  Mr.  Bourne 

860. — Physiology  Laboratory. — Exercises  in  digestion,  examination 
of  urine  and  detection  of  poisons.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Bourne 

861. — Materia  Medica. — This  subject  treats  of  the  occurrence,  deri- 
vation, physical  and  chemical  properties,  physiological  actions,  official  and 
other  preparations,  toxicology,  and  doses  of  drugs.     Three  hours  attend- 
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ance,   three  credits,   first  semester,   sophomore  year.      Text:      "Winslow's 
"Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics."  Mr.  Feldman 

862. — Materia  Medica. — Continuation  of  8  61.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Feldman 
865. — Pharmacy. — Laboratory  instruction  in  metrology,  prescription 
writing,  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  preparations  of  omcial  fluid  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  pills,  ointments,  liniments,  biologies.  Four  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Feldman 
866. — Therapeutics. — A  consideration  of  the  use  of  remedial  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.     Given  by  lectures.     Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Prerequisite,  862.     Mr.  Kingman 
867.— Therapeutics. — Continuation  of   86  6.      Two   hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

868. — Parasitology. — A  study  of  the  animal  parasites  affecting  the 
domesticated   animals,   economical   importance,   measures   of  control   and 
eradication.      One  laboratory  and  two  class  hours,   three  credits,   second 
semester,  sophomore  year.     Text:      Kaupp's  "Animal  Parasites  and  Para- 
sitic Diseases."  Mr.  Scott 
869- — Meat  Inspection. — A  study  of  gross  lesions  of  disease  in  food 
producing   animals;    federal,    state  and   municipal   rules   and   regulations 
governing  sanitation,   ante-  and  postmortem  inspections;   and  routine  in- 
spection methods.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
senior  year.     Texts:      U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  regulations  in  effect,  and  Edelman's 
"Meat  Hygiene."                                                                                        Mr   Feldman 
87°- — Pathology. — A   consideration  of  disease  processes   in  general, 
edema,  inflammation,  degeneration,  regeneration  and  new  growths.     Ten 
hours   attendance,   five   credits,    first   semester,    junior  year.      Text:    Mal- 
lory's  "Pathologic  Histology."       Fee,  $2.50.                                   Mr.  Newsom 
871  • — Bacteriology — Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  various 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  that  are  pathogenic  for 
animals  and   man.      Given   in   two  hour  periods  in   the   laboratory.      Ten 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Texts: 
Buchanan's    "Veterinary    Bacteriology,"    and      Heinemen's      "Laboratory 
Guide."     Fee,  $3.5o.                                                                                 Mr.  Newsom 
872- — Autopsy. — Required  of  all  senior  and  junior  students  whenever 
material  is  available.     No  credit.                                                          Mr.  Newsom 
878- — Laboratory   Diagnosis. — Diagnosis    of    disease    by    examination 
of  body  fluids,  microscopic  examination  of  tissue  and  experimental  inocu- 
lations.     Special  stress  is  given  to  analysis  of  urine,  blood  examinations, 
and  detection  of  poisons.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  sem- 
ester, senior  year.      Fee,   $2.50.                                                          Mr.  Newsom 
874  • — Laboratory  Diagnosis. — Continuation   of  873.      Four  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,   $2.50. 

Mr.  Newsom 
875.— -Surgical  Restraint. — Practical   instruction  in   the   restraint   of 
animals  during  examination  or  operation.      It  includes  the  study  of  nu- 
merous makes  and  styles  of  casting  harnesses,  the  demonstration  of  their 
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uses  and  advantages;  the  tying  of  knots;  making  of  halters,  and  numerous 
other  appliances  used  in  handling  the  domestic  animals.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, one  credit,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

876. — Surgery. — General  surgery;  consideration  of  the  causes,  course, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text: 
Frohner's  "General  Veterinary  Surgery."  Mr.  Kingman 

877. — Surgery. — Continuation  of  87  6.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

878. — Operative  Surgery. — Consideration  of  operative  technique  for 
specific  operations.  Taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  87  6 
and  877.  Mr.  Kingman 

879. — Surgical  Exercises. — Practice  in  surgical  technique.  Taken 
any  time  during  the  senior  year  when  material  is  available.  One  credit. 
Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Kingman 

880. — Surgery. — Continuation  of  878.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,   second  semester,   senior  year.  Mr.   Kingman 

881. — Lameness. — The  causes  of  lameness,  art  of  diagnosis,  and 
treatment.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  jun- 
ior year.  Prerequisite,  854.  Text:  Wyman's  "Diagnosis  of  Lameness  in 
the  Horse."  Mr.  Kingman 

882. — Obstetrics. — The  diseases  incident  to  reproduction,  their  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in  the  clinic. 
Prerequisites,  854,  870.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year.     Text:   Williams'  "Obstetrics."  Mr.  Kingman 
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88*.— Shoeing,  Soundness  and  Military  Practice,— The  principles  in- 
volved in  shoeing  for  pathological  conditions  of  the  feet  of  horses  The 
examination  of  domestic  animals  for  unsoundness.  The  duties  of  the 
army  veterinarian.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year.  _.      „. 

Mr.  Kingman 

884.— Canine  Medicine.— Consideration  of  the  breeds  of  dogs  and 
cats,  and  their  special  requirements  when  diseased.  One  hour  attend- 
ance, one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

885.— Clinic Junior  students  are  expected  to  assist  the  seniors  in 

their  hospital  and  clinical  work,  which  consists,  among  other  things  in 
making  daily  examination  of  cases,  and  assisting  in  the  dressing  of 
wounds,  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the  hospital.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

886.— Clinic— Continuation  of  885.  Five  hours  attendance  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

887.— Clinic— Seniors  are  given  preference  in  the  ambulatory  clinic 
and  assisting  with  operations,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the 
hospital.     Five  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year 

Mr.  Kingman 

888.— Clinic— Continuation  of  8  8  7.  Five  hours  attendance  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr   Kingman 

889.— Theory  and  Practice.— Diseases  of  a  sporadic  nature  are  first 
considered,  including  diseases  incident  to  the  respiratory,  digestive,  circu- 
latory systems,  etc.  Living  animals  are  utilized  as  far  as  possible  impracti- 
cal demonstration  of  various  diseases,  as  are  also  specimens  from  path- 
ology museum.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester  jun- 
ior year.  Text:  Hutyra  &  Marek's  "Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals."  Mr    Giover 

890— Theory  and  Practice.— Continuation  of  8  79.  Three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Text:  same  as  889. 

Mr.  Glover 

891.— Theory  and  Practice.— Deals  principally  with  infectious  dis- 
eases, acute  infectious  exanthematic  diseases,  acute  infectious  diseases 
with  localization  of  certain  organs,  infectious  diseases  with  special  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system;  chronic  infectious  diseases.  Five  hours  at- 
tendance, five  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Text:   same  as  889. 

Mr.  Glover 

892.— Theory  and  Practice.— Continuation  of  8  91,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases produced  by  protozoa.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second 
semester,  senior  year.     Text:  same  as  8  89.  Mr.  Glover 

893.— Dairy  Inspection.— The  subject  embraces  the  sanitary  handling 
of  milk,  use  of  score  card,  diseases  of  dairy  cows,  adulteration  of  milk 
effect  of  improper  food  on  the  dairy  cow  and  her  products,  the  tuberculin 
test,    etc.      Two   hours   attendance,    two   credits,    second   semester    senior 
year.     Prerequisites,  892  and  868.  Mr.  Feldman 
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894. — Diseases  of  Live  Stock. — This  subject  is  devoted  to  a  practical 
consideration  of  common  accidents  and  ailments  on  the  farm;  the  care 
of  animals  in  health,  and  nursing  in  disease.  Elective  for  Animal  Hus- 
bandry students.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
senior  year.  Mr.  Glover 

895. — Agricultural  Bacteriology. — A  study  of  the  morphology,  physi- 
ology, and  the  other  phenomena  exhibited  by  bacteria  that  have  special 
reference  to  milk  and  soil;  to  animal  and  plant  diseases.  Recitation  and 
laboratory  work  given  in  two  hour  periods,  in  the  laboratory.  Elective 
for  students  in  the  agricultural  group,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester.  Texts:  Marshall's  "Microbiology  for  Agricultural  Stu- 
dents," and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,  $3.00.         Mr.  Bourne 

896. — Household  Bacteriology. — The  preparation  of  culture  media 
and  the  culture  and  observation  of  micro-organisms  that  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  home  economics.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  molds  and 
yeasts,  the  preservation  of  foods,  sanitary  milk  and  water  supply.  Recita- 
tion and  laboratory  work  in  two  hour  periods.  Required  of  students  in 
domestic  science,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  senior 
year.  Texts:  Buchanan's  "Household  Bacteriology,"  and  Heinemau's 
"Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Newsom 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

ALEXANDER    EMSLIE,    Director     (Boston    Conserva- 
tory   of    Music,    Charles    R.    Adams,    Boston),    Voice 
Culture.   Opera,  Oratorio  and  Chorus  Director. 

HOWARD  S.  REYNOLDS  (New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music),  Instructor  in  Violin,  Harmony,  Counter- 
point. Composition,  and  Orchestra  Director. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  EMSLIE  (Simpson  Conservatory 
of  Music),  Instructor  in  Piano  and  History  of 
Music. 

CLIFFORD  S.  DUNHAM  (Iowa  State  Teachers' 
College),  Instructor  in  Voice,  Public  School  Mu- 
sic, and  Chorus  Director. 

MRS.   WILLIAM  ELDRIDGE Instructor   in   Piano 

MISS  RUTH  L.  DEMARAY  (Park  College,  C.  A.  C.  Con- 
servatory   of   Music) Instructor   in    Piano 

MISS  ELLA  LEONARD  (C.  A.  C.  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic)      Orchestra    Accompanist 

ALFRED   R.   WESTFALL    (Park  College) 

Instructor  in  Oratory 

BENNETT   W.   FOLTZ Instructor   in    Cornet 

W.   E.   FELDMAN Leader  of  Military  Band 

MISS  KATIE  McKILLOP Registrar 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  furnishes  carefully  prepared  courses  of 
study  in  each  of  the  various  branches  taught,  commencing  with  the  most 
elementary  in  each  specific  branch  and  carrying  its  students  through  to  the 
lpst  stages  of  a  finished  musical  education.  Musical  education  in  the 
West  has  steadily  advanced  so  that  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  advantages 
are  as  great  as  in  the  East. 

Voice  Culture. — In  this  department  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
following:      Correct  tone  placement,  breathing,  diction,  phrasing,  interpre- 
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tation,  style,  etc.  In  the  main,  oral  exercises  are  used,  as  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  again  that  this  method  of  teaching  has  produced 
the  best  results. 

Oratorios  and  Cantatas.— The  study  of  oratorios  should  be  under- 
taken only  by  the  most  advanced  pupils.  The  highest  ambition  of  a 
singer  should  be  to  achieve  distinction  in  this  line  of  work.  The  following 
oratorios  and  cantatas  may  be  studied:  Handel's  Messiah,  Samson  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  Jeptha;  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  Athalie  and 
Hymn  of  Praise;  Haydn's  Creation,  Seasons,  etc.  A  competent  accompan- 
ist will  be  furnished  at  lessons  in  oratorio,  free  of  charge. 

School   of   Oratorio   and   Acting Operas,   like   oratorios,    should   be 

studied  by  advanced  pupils.  No  singer  can  be  fully  equipped  without 
being  able  to  sing  at  least  three  operas.  It  brings  to  the  voice  a  quality 
ot  tone  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  study  of  music.  Pupils 
desirous  of  studying  the  art  of  acting  in  connection  with  the  opera  can 
do  so,  although  it  is  not  compulsory.  The  study  of  acting  is  offered  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  operatic  rendition  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  a  graceful 
bearing  on  the  stage  or  platform.  As  is  well  known,  a  singer's  success  is 
largely  due  to  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in  opera,  oratorio,  or  concert 
singing. 

Voice  Training  for  Children.— This  training  is  given  in  classes  and 
is  invaluable  to  children.  Much  of  the  purity,  beauty,  ana  ease  of  tone 
in  speech  and  song  of  the  adult  depends  upon  the  care  and  guidance  of  the 
voice  in  childhood.  Proper  vocal  exercises  are  given  to  develop  a 
perfectly  healthy  throat— stress  is  laid  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  great  danger  of  straining  them  by  too  loud  singing 
talking  or  laughing.  There  would  be  fewer  harsh,  metallic,  nasal  guttural 
voices  if  parents  could  but  realize  the  importance  of  such  care 

Pianoforte.— It  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that  the  study  of  piano- 
forte is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Considering  the  great  advance  made  in  this  line  of  work  during  the 
last  decade,  a  course  of  training  which  answered  the  needs  of  pupils  a 
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few  years  ago  is  entirely  inadequate  to  present  demands.  While  the  out- 
lined course  is  not  obligatory,  it  will  be  used  to  meet  the  individual 
requirement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  musical  touch,  interpretation, 
ear  training,  musical  analysis,  rhythm,  sight  reading,  and  musical  thinking. 
The  famous  Leschetizky,  also  the  Mason  touch  and  technique  are  employed 
in  fundamental  work. 

Children's  Work. — This  work  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class. 
The  private  work  consists  of  the  study  of  melody,  rhythm,  technique,  and 
sight  reading.  Formed  into  classes,  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means  of 
symbols.  Interesting  games  make  tedious  drills  subjects  of  pleasure; 
stories  and  songs  stimulate  ideas  and  musical  intelligence.  Mental  drills 
are  used  to  awaken  musical  thought;  the  eye  is  trained  to  lead  quickly  and 
correctly  musical  notation.  The  muscles  of  the  fingers,  wrist,  and 
arm  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  finger  gymnastics  and  table  tech- 
nique, performed  to  the  rhythm  of  delightful  little  songs.  The  sense  of 
rhythm  is  developed  by  rhythmic  exercises  and  songs.  Marches  and  drills 
cultivate  correct  ideas  of  time.  Pictures  and  verses  teach  of  the  great 
composers.  Piano  work  illustrates  the  principles  taught  by  games  and 
exercises. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  occasionally  to  show  parents  and  friends 
the  results  accomplished  in  this  line  of  work. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Musical  History. — The  study  of  Har- 
mony proper  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  Triad.  Following  this 
comes  the  rules  for  connecting  Triads;  the  inversion  of  Triads;  consecutive 
unisons;  fifths  and  octaves,  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions; 
cadences;  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Neapolitan  sixth  chords;  chords 
of  the  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth;  modulations;  suspensions  and  re- 
tardations; open  harmony  and  score  writing.  Following  this  Elementary 
Harmony  comes  a  course  of  Counterpoint.  This  study  must  be  directed  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  individual  pupil. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music  consists  of  text-book  and  lectures 
on  the  development  of  music  from  early  times  to  the  present.  This  cour«e 
is  invaluable  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  either  vocal  or  piano  music. 

Public  School  Music. — This  course  is  designed  for  tne  training  of 
supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  There  is  an  incessant  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  capable  teachers  especially  qualified  to 
supervise  and  teach  music  in  the  public  schools.  Such  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  has  by  personal 
experience  familiarized  himself  with  the  peculiar  demands  of  this  line  of 
work.  Instruction  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class.  Those  wishing  to 
take  the  full  course  in  one  year  are  required  to  take  four  class  lessons 
a  week. 

Sight  Singing  and  Reading.— The  work  of  this  course  consists  in  pre- 
senting the  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  of  music  with  special  reference 
to  notation  and  its  relation  to  music  thinking  and  music  reading.  It 
seeks  systematically  to  develop  the  ability  to  translate  quickly  the  written 
symbols  of  music  into  melody  and  song,  and  aims  especially  to  prepare 
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for  acceptable  chorus  choir  work,  as  well  as  to  lay  foundation  work  for  all 
music  thinking. 

Students'  Recitals.— Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  season 
These  recitals  are  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  conservatory  and  are 
designed  to  give  frequent  opportunity  to  come  before  audiences  \ll 
students  are  therefore  expected  to  take  their  turn  when  chosen  and  receive 
help  and  suggestions  from  the  respective  teachers.  Parents  and  friends 
are  welcome  at  these  recitals. 

Free  Advantages  and  Privileges.— A  large  chorus  will  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  rehearsing  the  choruses  from  the  oratorios  and  operas 
Those  competent  and  willing  to  attend  rehearsals  regularly  will  be  admit- 
ted tree  of  charge.  Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  glee  clubs  will  also  be  organ- 
ized and  will  meet  twice  a  week  for  practice.  Only  those  students  having 
good  voices  and  who  are  good  readers  of  music  will  be  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  these  clubs. 

Library— The  conservatory  has  over  two  thousand  copies  of  music 
by  the  best  composers,  all  nicely  bound  and  classified.  Consequently  it  is 
able  to  rent  to  the  students  at  a  nominal  price  such  music  as  will  meet 
the  demands  of  an  entire  course.  Students  desirous  of  buying  their  own 
music  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
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TUITION 

Fall  Term  of  Fourteen  Weeks 

'For    other    terms,    prices    proportionate) 


Mr.  Emslie 

Two  lessons  per  week,  twenty  minutes $og  00 

One  lesson   per  week,   thirty  minutes [    $21*00 

Mr.    Dunham 
Public    School    music,     two    lessons    per    week    of    forty    minute, 
in   class    

Private   lessons,   thirty   minutes,   two  per  week.'  ... '  V's'oii 

Piaiio    Lessons :  

Mrs.  Emslie 


rrivate  lessons,   thirty  minutes,   two  per  week -  $25  20 

One   lesson    per  week,   thirty   minutes ..I 

Mrs.    Eldridg-e 

Private  lessons,   thirty  minutes,   two  per  week $••>!  00 

Private  lessons,   thirty   minutes,   one   per  week '""  '$1050 


Miss   Demara; 

Private  lessons,   thirty  minutes,  two  per  week $21  00 

Private   lessons,    thirty    minutes,    one    per   week  *ln \n 

Violin  Lessons:  *lu.o<> 

Mr.  Reynolds 

Two  lessons   per  week,   thirty  minutes $<>s  no 

One  lesson  per  week,  thirty  minutes $14  00 

Fnniiony.  Analysis: 

Private   lessons,    one   per  week *14  00 

History: 

In  class,  one  lesson  per  week ,]4  „« 

Mnsie  Rent _  . 

Degree  Offered.— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon 
those  finishing  the  required  course  of  musical  study. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and 
the  conservatory  is  in  110  way  responsible  for  lessons  lost  through  absence 
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or  tardiness  of  the  pupils.  Students  entering  after  the  opening  of  the 
term  will  be  charged  only  from  the  date  of  entering.  No  reduction  made 
for  temporary  absence  of  pupils  or  for  lessons  discontinued.  Students 
leaving  during  the  term  will  therefore  not  be  entitled  to  nave  any  money 
refunded;  only  in  case  of  protracted  illness  will  an  exception  be  made  in 
the  above  stated  regulations. 

Students  pursuing  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  will  be  permit- 
ted to  arrange  for  such  instruction  in  music  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  will  not  interfere  with  their  college  work.  Students  in  Home 
Economics  and  General  Science  courses  are  allowed  five  credits  in  music 
in  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Students  of  the  conservatory  may 
take  up  such  work  in  the  College  and  the  School  of  Agriculture  as  they 
are  qualified  for.  The  requirements  for  registration  are  the  same  as  for 
regular  students. 

Students  in  the  conservatory,  not  graduates  of  high  schools,  may. 
upon  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  conservatory  and  of  the  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages,  take  up  work  in  French,  German  or  Spanish. 

Course  in  Oratory. — The  aim  of  this  course  is,  first,  to  assist  the  student 
in  finding  himself;  to  aid  him  in  achieving  that  which  belongs,  in  some 
degree,  to  every  person — the  ablity  to  express  himself,  whether  in  public, 
or  in  private  conversation;  second,  to  develop  and  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  public  speaking  and  debate,  or  to  entertain,  as  well  as  impart  knowl- 
edge to  others  from  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  or  reader. 

Courses  carefully  designed  for  results  along  all  lines  of  expression 
will  be  available  for  the  individual  need. 

Our  methods  for  accomplishing  these  results  cannot  be  stereotyped. 
We  do  not  assume  to  tell  the  student  at  once,  just  what  he  must  do, 
and  all  he  must  do.  The  most  reliable  asset  that  he  has  may  be  his  indi- 
viduality. In  no  case  will  this  be  ignored;  but  it  will  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  by  the  teacher,  and  the  very  best  method  for  the  individual, 
adopted  and  followed. 

Further  information  sent  on  request. 
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College  Organizations 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

There  is  one  college  literary  society  which  affords  an  opportunity 
for  literary  work  and  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking. 

The  Philo-Athenaeum  Society  meets  Saturday  evenings  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  "The  object  of  this  society  is  to  encourage  free  investigation, 
and  to  promote  growth  in  literary  composition,  and  readiness  and  fluency 
of  speech." 

Scribblers'  Club. — This  club  is  composed  of  students  and  faculty 
members  of  literary  tastes  and  aspirations,  its  activities  being  confined  to 
poetry  and  fiction.  Meetings  are  held  monthly,  at  which  productions 
of  members  are  read  and  criticised.  Membership  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Students  of  the  three  upper  classes  are  eligible. 


THE  DRAMATIC   CLUB 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  a  limited 
membership  composed  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  good 
dramatic  works  and  in  the  production  of  the  best  plays  for  amateurs.  It 
has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  to  give  three  public  entertainments 
during  the  year;  in  the  fall  a  group  of  two  or  three  one-act  plays,  in  the 
midwinter  a  longer  and  more  serious  study,  and  in  the  spring  a  play 
suitable  for  outdoor  presentation.  All  money  above  expenses  is  devoted 
to  some  other  worthy  student  enterprise.  The  club  holds  membership 
in  the  Drama  League  of  America,  in  this  way  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  other  like  organizations  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States. 


TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Home  Economics  Club. — All  women  students  in  the  college  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Home  Economics  Club.  The  programs  of- 
fered present  for  consideration  problems  of  the  teaching  field,  findings  of 
the  research  laboratory  and  extension  activities  of  interest  to  the  student 
in  Home  Economics.  News  from  the  field  and  reports  on  current  litera- 
ture are  added  topics  of  interest.  Through  the  club  is  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional association. 

The  Agricultural  Club  is  a  scientific  society  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  division.  Meetings  are  held 
each  Monday  evening  in  Horticultural  Hall.  At  these  meetings  subjects 
are  discussed  relating  to  the  farm,  orchard,  garden,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Occasionally  talks  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  other  lecturers. 
Students  of  good  standing  receive  diplomas  from  the  society  upon  grad- 
uation from  the  college.  This  is  the  only  agricultural  club  on  the  campus 
that  is  open  to  all  classes. 

Engineer  ng  Society. — With  "The  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, the  disseminaton  of  these  resuHs  among  its  members;  and  the 
cultivation   of  a  spirit  of   mutual   assistance  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
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fession  of  engineering"  as  an  object,  the  Engineering  Society  of  C  A  C 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1902.  The  membership  is  composed'  of '  all 
students  who  are  pursuing  courses  in  engineering.  Many  talks  of  prac- 
tical worth  are  given  by  the  professors  and  engineering  students  at  the 
meetings,  which  are  held  every  Monday  evening  in  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering building.  g 

Agricultural  College  Branch  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Emrf- 

neers.-The  students  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  have 
formed  a  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. The  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
are  read  and  discussed,  and  original  papers  are  presented  to  the  society  by 
he  students  and  the  faculty  members.  All  electrical  engineering  students 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

nf  h.™?  iye*erinary  Medlcal  Association  was  organized  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term,  1907.  This  association  is  composed  of  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  college  professors,  and  is  devoted  to  the  stndy  of  scientific 
problems  along  veterinary  lines,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  social  inter- 
ests of  the  Veterinary  Department.  The  association  meets  each  Monday 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Pathology  building  on  laurel  Street 
Graduates  of  the  Veterinary  Department  are  granted  diplomas  from  this 
association  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  have  faithfully  performed  70 

aTieaTt  t  ^  ™,  ^^  °f  them-  E^  StUdent  ls  ~<*  * read 
at  least  two  original  papers  on  veterinary  subjects  each  term 

Colorado  Agricultural   College  Branch  of  American    Society   of  Me- 

EnXapri?TerSrThe  Seni°r  and  JUni°r  StUdents  of  the  "echanica. 
Engineering  Department,  by  permission  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  have  formed  a  locai  student  branch.     The  proceedings 
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of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are  supplied  the  mem- 
bers of  the  branch.  Discussion  of  the  papers  appearing  in  the  transactions, 
original  papers  by  the  student  members,  and  lectures  by  prominent  engi- 
neers and  the  faculty  members  are  features  of  the  meetings. 

Live  Stock  Club. — The  Live  Stock  Club  was  organized  in  1912  for  the 
purpose  of  further  developing  the  interest  in  live  stock  by  discussing 
its  problems  and  activities,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  breeder 
and  feeder.  Interest  in  stock  judging  is  further  promoted  by  awarding 
a  club  trophy  to  the  member  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  judging 
at  the  Western  Stock  Show  in  Denver. 

Meetings  are  held  every  second  Wednesday  nlgnt  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  programs  consisting  of  discussions  with  various  successful 
farmers  and  stockmen  from  over  the  state,  regarding  conditions,  methods, 
and  results  of  various  live  stock  enterprises. 

Seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  Entomology  Club. — The  Entomology  Club  meets  in  the  Zoology 
building  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  All  students 
interested  in  the  science  of  entomology  are  entitled  to  membership.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  further  the  interest  in  this  science,  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  along  entomological  lines. 

The  Horticultural  Club. — The  C  A.  C  Horticultural  Club  was  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  membership  is  limited  to  students  of  the  senior 
and  junior  classes,  majoring  in  horticulture.  The  purpose  of  the  club 
is  to  promote  a  deeper  interest  in  horticulture.  Meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  at  which  time  current  litera- 
ture is  reported  and  discussed;  also  discussion  of  some  topic  of  general 
interest.  There  are  no  officers,  the  faculty  members  acting  as  a  sort  of 
advisory  board. 

Forest  Club. — A  Forest  Club  of  about  sixteen  active  members  meets 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  between  7:15  and  8:15  p.  m.  Papers  are  read, 
or  addresses  are  given  on  the  more  popular  phases  of  forestry  in  order  to 
maintain  the  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  members  of  the  two 
lower  classes,  or  to  inform  prospective  forestry  students  concerning  the 
nature  of  forestry.  Frequently  officers  from  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  men  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  are  secured  to  give  these 
addresses. 

ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 

Officers — 1917-1918 

JOHN     G.     NESBIT President 

WM.    YETTER Vice-President 

RUTH   FULLER Second   Vice-President 

SAMUEL     COCHRAN Secretary 

S.    L.    MACDONALD Activity    Manager 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1916-1917,  all  student  activities 
were  reorganized  under  one  constitution.  This  constitution  provides  that 
each  student  upon  registering  in  the  college  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $7.00  and 
receive  therefor  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  each  activity. 
The   constitution    also    provides    that   these   activities   shall   be    governed 
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by  managing  committees.  The  following  list  shows  the  activities  co- 
operating under  the  constitution  with  the  personnel  of  their  management 
for  the  year  1917-1918: 


Activity 

Dramatics 

Debating 
Glee   Clubs 
Cadet   Dances 
Women's  Athletics 
Men's  Athletics 


Collegian 
College   Day 
Lyceum 
Yell  Leaders 


Faculty  Members 

Miss  Durward 

Mr.  Westfall 
Mr.   Emslie 
Mr.    Jones 


Miss  Layman 


Mr.   Macdonald 
Mr.    Morrill 
Mr.    Hughes 

Mr.  Coen 


Mr.   Goeder 
Mr.   Johnson 


Student     Members 

Wayne  Akin 
Wm.   Spangler 

Sigmund  Landers 
Mary  Schofield 

Mildred  Dickinson 
R.    James 

B.  Miner 
Leon    Quinlan 

Gladys    Argall 
Bernice  Slockett 

Carl   Doehling 
Bill    Nye 


J.   G.   Nesbit,   Manager 

B.    Flanagan,   Editor-in-Chief 

Gladys  Argall 
Dorothy  Martin 

P.   L.   Randolph 
Roy  Foard 
Chas.   Davis 
P.   L.   Randolph 
Arthur   Rosenthal 


JOHN    NESBIT      STUDE*T    COUNCIL 

SAMUEL     COCHRAN President 

Secretary 

The  student  Council  was  organized   in   1912.     Its  object  is  to  con 

Hneesrof  eacVtiorn7nSthUbJeCtS  *  **"«  t0  ^  *"««  **"  <°  -"d 
lines .of  action  in  the  various  student  activities,  and  to  consider  misunder- 
standings between  the  faculty  and  the  students.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 

~:  "I to  the  A~ted  st—  » -  ^zTofoi: 

ZltT*     17     SOphomores'    three   juniors,   and   three   seniors,   who   are 

known  *IZ\      T  ^     There  'S'  alS°'  °ne  member  <*  *•  ^uity 
ancTL?  %£«»  ^^  °"  Whom  «-  «*—•  may  cali  for  assist- 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

cade^atMon^-r^1  °'  '^  "'^  "  *"  imP°rtant  ad'unct  to  «"> 
band    mast''     f,  *    °rSamZati0n   reCeives  '"^ruction   by  a   competent 

band   master,   throughout   the   college   year,   and   ranks   among   the   best 

ar  res    Zm        ^  "^     ^  C°"eSe  bana  ^  part  ip  a»  ^  '° 
lbTd        T        y  Cn"'  re"aerS  m0nth,y  concerts  in  the  chape,  during 

week     The  ZZ        '  ^  ^  ^  ta  the  Pr°Sram  <*  -—cement 

thaf  mav ^T    "  T"*  l°  **  Ca"  °f  the  preSldent  f°r  *^  occasions 
tnat  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Men's  and  Girls'  Glee  Clnbs,  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the 
conservatory  add  much  to  the  strong  musical  combination  of  the  school 
These  organizations  present  rare  opportunities  for  musical  culture  which 
should  assume  an  important  part  in  a  collegiate  education 
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the  young  men's  christian  association 

Officers,  1917-1918 

LINNE  KLEMMEDSON President 

WAYNE  AKIN   Vice-President 

MARK   BLISS    Secretary 

S.  I.  ROSS Treasurer 

H.  L.  SEAMANS General  Secretary 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  college  life.  Habits  formed  during  the  college  life  tend  in  large 
measure  to  shape  the  students'  life  course.  Each  year  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  sends  forth  its  quota  of  trained  leaders.  This  leader- 
ship the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  seeks  to  strengthen. 

Object. — The  Association  has  its  existence  in  the  belief  that  the  most 
effective  life  is  based  on  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  bring  young  men  into  vital  contact  with  that  life  is 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  association's  activities. 

Social  Activities. — The  association  serves  the  student  in  practical 
ways.  If  possible,  it  gets  in  touch  with  him  even  before  he  leaves  home 
for  Fort  Collins.  Upon  arrival,  he  is  met  by  members  of  the  New  Stu- 
dent Committee.  A  friendly  greeting  and  an  offer  of  assistance  help  to 
break  the  spell  of  strangeness  and  make  the  new  man  feel  at  home  in  his 
new  surroundings.  Rooms  are  located,  boarding  places  found,  assistance 
given  in  regard  to  studies — in  fact,  everything  possible  of  real  service  to 
a  new   man. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  "Stag"  socials  are  held,  which  bring- 
all  the  men  together  for  a  social  time  and  broaden  acquaintance  and 
promote  good   fellowship.      The   Y.   M.   C.   A.   and  Y.  W.   C.   A.   co-operate 
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in  holding  a  Y.  M.-Y.  W.  mixer,  or  all-student  social  once  each  month 
This  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  a  clean,  democratic 
atmosphere. 

Employment Among  the  most  helpful   features  of  the  association 

is  its  Employment  Department.  No  fee  is  charged.  Any  student  desiring 
to  earn  all  or  a  part  of  his  expenses  is  welcome  to  avail  himself  of  the 
help  of  this  department.  During  the  past  year,  students  were  enabled  by 
this  means  to  earn  more  than  $5,500. 

Religious  Activities.— The  religious  work  of  the  association  includes 
Bible,  mission,  and  rural  life  study  courses,  arranged  especially  for  college 
men.  These  classes  meet  each  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  men  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  in  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  connection  with  the  Sun 
day  schools.  The  fellowship  in  these  small  groups  with  other  young  men 
who  are  fighting  life's  battles,  is  of  great  value  to  the  young  man 
The  committee  force  meets  each  week  for  supper.  All  members  meet 
once  a  month.  Inspirational  addresses  and  discussions  add  to  the  spirit 
of  the  meetings.  A  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  is  held.  Young 
men  are  helped  to  form  and  hold  to  their  standards  of  Christian  manhood.. 
Information.— The  General  Secretary  is  the  employed  officer  of  the 
association  and  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work.  He  desires  to  be  of  service 
in  every  way  possible.     Feel  free  to  write  him  for  any  desired  information. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,    1917-1918 

LAURA  MASON    President 

HELEN  HALE    Vive-President 

MARY  GREENWOOD Secretary 

CHARLOTTE   SCILLEY    Treasurer 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  had  a  place  in  this 
college  since  1892.  It  is  a  part  of  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  of  the  world's  organization,  and  its  members  feel  the 
broadening  effect  of  this  union  in  spirit  with  the  student  women  of  the 
world. 

Its  purpose  is  to  develop,  during  college  days,  by  intercourse  with 
strong  Christian  women  from  all  the  various  churches,  the  vital  religious 
ate  which  finds  its  expression  in  service. 

During  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year,  the  association  girls 
meet  the  new  girls  at  the  trains,  and  give  them  welcome,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  they  may  need  in  finding  the  rooms  recommended  to  each  from 

he  list  of  desirable  homes  filed  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  On  Sunday 
they  are  introduced  to  the  church  of  their  preference  by  the  girls  of 
their  own  denomination,  and  as  the  weeks  go  by.  the  new  girls  are  helped 
Ruided,  and  befriended.  The  association  continues  its  social  service  during 
the  year  in  sending  flowers  to  the  sick,  providing  wholesome  fun  in  social 
afternoons  or  evenings  at  the  college,  furnishing  a  Rest  Room  for  women 

n  Guggenheim  Hall,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  are  from  time  to  time 
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Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  provided,  and  regular  mid-week 
devotional  services  extend  further  opportunities  for  religious  growth  dur- 
college  days. 


College  Publications 

In  order  that  the  editors,  assistants,  and  business  managers  of  student 
publications  may  receive  the  maximum  training  this  work  affords,  the 
faculty  committee  on  Student  Publications,  lends  its  assistance  whenever 
it  is  needed.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  editor-in-chief  of  The  Collegian 
may  receive  each  semester,  two  credits  toward  graduation,  for  work 
done  as  editor.  Under  similar  conditions  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Silver 
Spruce  may  receive  two  credits  the  second  semester. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Collegian  is  a  weekly  publication  put  out  by 
the  student  body,  and  it  is  the  official  publication  of  that  body.  It  has  as 
its  aim  the  representation,  in  their  true  light,  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
student  body. 

The  officers  are  elected  in  the  spring  of  each  year  to  serve  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  officers  thus  elected  have  full  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  publication. 

Staff  for  Current  Year 

BERNARD    FLANNAGAN     Editor-in-Chief 

FOSTER  HUMPHREY Assistant  Editor 

JOHN  NESBIT Business  Manager 

JOHN  FITZSIMMONS Local  Editor 

PEGGY  BOYD    Society  Editor 

DOROTHY    MARTIN Literarv   Editor 

RAYMOND  McMILLEN Athletic  Editor 

MIRIAM   HAYNES    Alumni    Editor 

BLANCHE  HAMMOND    Exchange  Editor 

The  Silver  Spruce  is  a  volume  published  annually  by  the  junior  class, 
rt  is  a  neatly  printed,  well  bound  book  of  two  hundred  or  more  pages.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  an  accurate  review  of  the  school  year  in  its  every 
respect. 

Staff  for  Current  Year 

*SIGMUND  LANDERS    Editor-in-Chief 

ELIZABETH    D' AMOUR    Editor-in-Chief 

WALTER    STRATTON Associate    Editor 

ROY  FOARD Business  Manager 

P.  L.  RANDOLPH Advertising  Manager 

HARRY  PARKER Photographer 

WILLIAM  WONDERS    Assistant  Photographer 

MRS.  MONA  RUTTENCUTTER    Artist 

ANNE  CORREY    Society  Editor 

GRACE  BREED Assistant  Literary  Editor 

ERNEST  NEWLANDER Athletic  Editor 

RUTH  FULLER Joke  Editor 

*Resigned. 
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H.  T.FRENCH Directoi. 

The  Extension  Service  is  definitely  organized  for  carrying  out  the 
Prov...on.  o£  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  carrying  the  results  of  he 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  college  in  genera  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  AH  the  extension  activities  of  the  United  States 
ofTe Ct'  °/  A.8ri,CtUltUre  in  Colorad°.  -  well  as  all  extension  actfvH 
of  Extend  C°"e8e'  ^  "**"  **  dlreCti°n  °'  the  Direct°r 

Extension  work  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the  following  lines- 

str:uoynsaSrmtUraI  aS6ntS'  b°yS'  and  girIS'  ClUbS'  homeeconomics'emon: 

strations    farm  management  demonstrations,  animal  husbandry,  markets 

and  marketing,  and  general  extension.  markets 

County  Agricultural  Agents.— Twenty-four  county  agricultural  agent, 

oTtbe  sptrrn  a  rinf the  per e  and  communities  in  »£*£?*££ 

of  the  state.  A  county  agr.cultural  agent  might  well  be  called  an  efficiency 
expert  m  community  building,  for  he  serves  his  entire  community  in  ZZ 
ways.  A  state  leader  and  two  assistant  state  leaders  are  in  .mmedfate 
charge  of  th.s  work.  Several  emergency  demonstration  agents  have  been 
appomted  to  meet  the  present-hour  demands  for  increased  work  In  food 
production  and  food  conservation. 

Farm  Management  Demonstrations.-it  is  the  purpose  of  this  project 
to   demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  farming  is  a  business  just  as much 
a^ny^ther  commercia.  enterprise,  and  that  only  by  the  application  of 
*For  Extension  Service  Staff  see  page  18. 
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business  principles  can  it  be  made  completely  successful.  Extensive  sur- 
veys are  made  of  the  farms  of  the  state,  compilations  of  records  thus 
secured  are  made,  and  the  farmers  are  then  shown  the  condition  of  their 
affairs  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Farm  record  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized, which  are  supervised  by  the  farm  management  demonstrator  in  co- 
operation with  the  county  agents.  This  work  has  been  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  instruction  in  several  of  the  high  schools. 

Animal  Husbandry. — The  extensive  live  stock  industry  of  the  state 
and  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  dairying  demand  the  constant  services 
of  a  trained  specialist  in  animal  husbandry  such  as  is  maintained  by  the 
Extension  Service.  Direct,  practical  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
conducted  by  this  specialist,  who  also  serves  as  live  stock  judge  at  many 
of  the  state  fairs. 

Markets  and  Marketing. — The  farmers  problems  are  only  half 
solved  when  he  harvests  his  crop;  the  finding  of  a  profitable  market,  is, 
indeed,  frequently  the  most  important  problem.  Through  co-operation 
between  the  Extension  Service,  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  and  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  specialist  is  maintained,  who  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  assisting 
the  farmer  with  this  part  of  his  farming  operations. 

Extension  Schools. — A  demand  has  arisen  during  the  past  few  years 
for  more  complete  courses  for  farmers  and  farm  women  than  can  be 
provided  in  the  ordinary  farmers'  institute.  To  meet  this  demand,  exten- 
sion schools  are  organized,  which  are  conducted  for  a  week  at  a  time 
and  for  which  the  farmers  pay  a  fee  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred. 
This  work  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Assistant  State 
Leader  of  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

Home  Economics  Demonstrations. — Three  rural  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  are  employed  at  present,  and  two  urban  or  city  agents 
under  the  emergency  food  conservation  bill.  A  state  leader  and 
these  agents  are  giving  all  their  time  to  this  work,  giving  lec- 
tures and  practical  demonstrations  to  farm  women  and  to  city  women 
of  the  state,  along  the  line  of  home  improvement,  stressing  particularly 
the  problems  of  food  conservation  and  production.  The  head  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the  College  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
the  cities. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. — This  work,  carried  on  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  a  state  leader 
and  three  assistants  who  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  work.  The  club  work  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  home  work  and  the  school.  The  local  supervision  is  in  charge  of 
people  of  the  community,  an  interested  father  or  mother,  the  teacher,  the 
rural  pastor  or  other  person  who  assumes  the  leadership  and  directs  the 
club.  County  agricultural  agents  and  county  superintendents  help  to 
promote  and  supervise  the  clubs  within  their  counties. 

Nine  club  projects  are  offered  as  follows:  Corn,  calf,  bean,  potato, 
pig,  poultry,  garden-canning,  cooking,  and  sewing. 
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Thirty-six  hundred  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen 
were  enrolled  in  the  clubs  in  rural  communities  in  1917.  Lesson  bulletins 
and  record  blanks  are  furnished  to  members  free  of  charge,  by  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 

This  work  promotes  love  of  rural  life;  furthers  scientific  methods  in 
field  and  home;  develops  business  management;  fosters  community  spirit- 
teaches  thrift  and  industry;  directs  the  mind  toward  higher  education. 

City  Garden  Clubs.— Several  thousand  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  garden  clubs  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Colorado.  There  were  twenty- 
one  paid  supervisors  of  this  work.  The  city  garden  clubs  have  done  much 
in  the  production  and  conservation  of  food.  Unsightly  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots  have  been  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town. 

Publications.— During  the  fiscal  year,  which  began  July  1,  1916,  four- 
teen bulletins  were  published  by  the  Extension  Service.  These  bulletins 
were  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  Dairying,  home  improvement 
hog  raising,  poultry  raising,  corn  growing,  prevention  of  smut  in  grain 
and  the  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  They  were  written  in  a  prac- 
tical vein  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  reader  usable  information  free  from 
technical  detail.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  bulletins  were  published  to 
provide  material  for  their  club  study  and  work.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Service  is  included  in  these  publications. 


GENERAL  EXTENSION 

In  addition  to  the  various  lines  of  extension  work  done  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  Smith- 
Lever  fund,  much  other  work  is  done,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed 
out  of  state  funds. 

Farmers'  Institutes.— Large  demands  are  made  upon  the  extension 
Service  for  assistance  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. These  institutes  are  usually  held  under  the  auspices  of  farmers' 
organizations  and  the  Extension  service,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
the  practical  application  of  modern  methods  as  well  as  the  technical 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress.— This  organization  has,  since  its  estab- 
lishment, worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Extension  Service  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  January  of  each  year  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  very  effective  work  is  resulting  from  the  co-operation  which 
exists  between  this  body  of  farmers  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Publications.— News  Notes  is  the  principal  publication  of  this  branch 
of  the  Extension  Service.  It  is  a  weekly  clip-sheet  carrying  timely  articles 
written  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  expressly  for  publication.  News  Notes 
is  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  Colorado  and  to  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country,  thus  making  available  to  the  people  a  vast  fund  of 
valuable  information.  A  number  of  Extension  Bulletins  are  published 
each  year,  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  place  before  the  farmers  concise 
information  with  as  few  technical  details  as  possible. 

Special  Services.— The  college  is  glad  to  comply,  so  far  as  conditions 
and  funds  will  permit,  with  requests  for  advice  and  assistance  upon  the 
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problems  of  individual  farmers  and  to  supply  speakers  for  local  and  county 
granges,  agricultural  picnics,  and  judges  and  speakers  for  local  and 
county  fairs.  Local  and  traveling  expenses  of  this  service  must  be  met  by 
the  localities  benefited.  During  the  year  of  1917,  24,000  letters  were 
written  in  answer  to  requests  from  Colorado  people  for  information.  In- 
quiries for  service  of  this  kind  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
the  Extension  Service,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
rado. 

Number  of  Persons  Reached  Last  Year 
The   following  table   shows   the   number   of   persons   reached   by   the 
various  lines  of  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917: 

Attendance 

Farmers'  Institutes  and  Extension  Schools  (324) 25,148 

Farmers'  and  Housekeepers'  Short  Course 380 

Colorado  Farmers'   Congress    (delegates) 194 

Meetings  held  by  County  Agricultural  Agents  (attendance) 36,858 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  (members) 4.8  91 

Farm  Records  taken    632 


The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station* 

C.    P.    GILLETTE Director 

The  Experiment  Station  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. It  has  for  its  purpose  the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  state.  It  does  its  work  by  carrying  on,  in  the  various  scientific 
departments  of  the  college,  such  lines  of  research  and  experimentation 
as  will  bring  to  light  new  facts,  and  determine  the  correctness  or  fallacy 
of  old  ideas  in  order  that  farming  practices  may  be  put  upon  a  more  sound 
and  profitable  basis. 

The  results  of  investigations  are  published  in  bulletin  form  and  are 
mailed  free  to  all  residents  of  the  state  who  ask  for  them.  Usually 
about  ten  to  twelve  of  these  bulletins  are  published  each  year. 

The  Station  work  is  supported  in  part  by  federal  and  in  part  by  state 
funds.  From  the  general  government,  the  Station  receives  $15,000.00  a 
year  from  the  Adams  Act,  which  can  be  spent  only  in  the  most  technical 
lines  of  research  that  are  first  approved  by  the  office  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  $15,000  a  year  from 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  must  also  be  spent  in  research  and  investigation, 
but  not  necessarily  of  as  technical  a  nature  as  those  carried  on  under 
the  Adams  Act. 

The  state  gives  the  Experiment  Station  an  annual  levy  of  .042  5  of  a 
mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  property,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
furnishes  a  fund  of  about  $50,000.00.  Altogether,  then,  the  Experiment 
Station  has  a  dependable  fund  of  about  $80,000.00  with  which  to  carry  on 
its  investigations.  At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  its  various  bureaus,  is  putting  about  $10,000.00  a  year 
into  lines  of  co-operation  with  the  Colorado  Station. 


For   Experiment   Station    Staff,    see   page    17. 
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As  all  this  scientific  work  is  carried  on  in  the  college  departments 
where  student  instruction  is  given,  it  has  a  very  direct  and  potent  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  and  the  interest  that  the  student 
will  take  in  it. 

The  results  of  investigations  and  of  related  information  have  been 
published  in  23  8  bulletins  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  circulars,  which 
are  sent  free,  without  postage,  through  the  mails,  by  authority  of  Congress, 
under  the  signature  of  the  director.  These  bulletins  cover  investigations 
with  irrigation,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  grains,  stock  feeding,  dairy- 
ing, soils,  weeds,  fruits,  cantaloupes,  plant  diseases,  injurious  insects,  etc. 
One  of  the  principal  means  of  measuring  water,  adopted  throughout 
the  western  United  States  and  adjacent  countries  is  the  result  of  the  stud- 
ies of  our  Experiment  Station.  The  investigations  in  irrigation  were  the 
basis  of  the  successful  defense  of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  famous 
Kansas  vs.  Colorado  suit  over  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  If  Colo- 
rado had  lost  this  suit,  it  might  have  prevented  almost  entirely  the  fur- 
ther development  of  irrigation  in  the  Western  United  States. 

The  studies  of  the  codling  moth,  plant  lice,  leaf-roller,  and  other 
pests,  have  resulted  in  intelligent  control  of  these  important  injurious 
insects.  The  station  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  superior 
varieties  of  grain,  alfalfa,  canteloupes,  etc.,  adapted  to  Colorado  condi- 
tions. It  has  also  given  considerable  attention  to  dry  farming  on  the 
plains  and  has  been  a  help  to  settlers  there.  It  has  also  determined  the 
causes  of  the  so-called  "brown  spots,"  or  "black  alkali,"  of  some  of  our 
soils  and  the  methods  of  reclaiming  them.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West.  The  work 
made  possible  by  the  state  appropriations  has  helped  to  develop  the  potato 
industry  of  the  state  and  to  make  it  more  profitable.  The  station  em- 
ployees answer  thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry  annually. 

The  Experiment  Station,  through  the  Department  of  Botany,  is 
charged  with  the  enforcemnt  of  Colorado's  Pur  Seed  Act,  which  has  for 
its  object  to  improve  the  crops  grown  by  enabling  all  to  secure  certified 
and  tested  seeds  of  the  varieties  desired. 

A  leaflet  giving  the  names  of  available  bulletins  that  have  been 
printed,  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  director.  Available  bul- 
letins will  be  sent  on  request. .  Future  publications  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  make  a  request  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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tabetical    List   of  Students 

Abbreviations:  Numerals  denote  the  year  of  classified  students;  U. 
denotes  unclassified;  An.  H.,  Animal  Husbandry;  Agro.,  Agronomy;  A., 
Agriculture;  C.  E.,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering;  G.  S,,  General  Sci- 
ence; H.  E.  Home  Economics;  Eng.,  Engineering;  E.  E.  Electrical  Engi- 
neering; Ent.,  Entomology;  For.,  Forestry;  H.,  Horticulture;  M.  E.,  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  Vet.,  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Name  Year  Course  Address 

Abrams,    Abram    H 1    A Berthoud 

Adams,   Donald    ,    l    A Ouray 

Adams,  Otto  V 4    C.  E Fort   Collins 

Akin,  Wayne 4    An.  H Fort  Collins 

Akin,    Julia    1    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Alcorn,    Ruth    1    H.  E Torrington,    Wyo. 

Alexander,  Harold  D 4    An.  H Reno,   111. 

Allln,  Burton  L 1    Eng- Steamboat  Springs 

Ammann,  Emil 2    Eng Lamar 

Anderson,   Everett  K 2    Vet Denver 

Anderson,    Lionel    C 3    For Fort  Collins 

Andrews,  Ivan  L TJ Denver 

Annand,  James  W 2    Vet Hotchkiss 

Annand,    Percy    2    A Hotchkiss 

Argall.  Gladys    4    G.  S Denver 

Atteberry,  James  C 1    A Farmington,    N.    M. 

Ault.    Harold    E 1    A Fort  Collins 

Aylard.  Merle    U Alamosa 

Bader,    Louise    1    H.  E Berthoud 

Bader.    Orla   W 1    A Loveland 

Baglev.    Louise    2    HE Pueblo 

Ba^er.   Bruce    3    /et Meeker 

Rail.  Walter  S 1    A Manzanola 

Bang-s.   Miriam  B 1    H.  E Denver 

Rardslev,   Irene    1    H.  E Denver 

Parr.  Ceorge 3    An.  H Milliken 

Parton.    Dorothv    3    HE Pueblo 

Bas<*.  Bobbie   U Fort  Collins 

^-bpp.  Hazel 2    HE Cripple  Creek 

BecV    Mvrl    E 1    A Ault 

Pecker.   R.  A 2    A Fort  Collins 

Beeson.   Willis   E 3    Vet Trinidad 

p^a11.    Orril    2     HE Fort    Collins 

^^nnett.    Aubrey   T 2    A Denver 

Rpnt,  S.  Inez 1    HE Boulder 

TRp«t.  Harold   1    A Boulder 

Wllo.    Ellis     1    A Eaton 

T^infor^.  Ruth  E 1    HE Fort    Collins 

Pi^ford,    Ber^a    B 3    G.  S Denver 

Pin'dev.  Lucv  C 3    HE Wheatridge 

T?inCv.    jessA   c 3    Agro Whitehall.  Mont. 

Pianch.    John    C 2    A Denver 

"hrpv     Frank   W 1    Vet Denver 

Plinn.    Warren    C 4    Agro Rocky  Ford 

^li^s.  Clarence    4    A  srro Greeley 

Bliss.   Elmer  E TT IT Greeley 

Bli««.    Mark     2    A Greeley 

po<l".  Carl    1    Eng Pueblo 

Bond.   Ruth  R 1    HE Colorado  Springs 
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Year 


Name 

oorresen,   Victor  A.   K 2 

i>o\\  man,  Louise   1 

tsoyd,    Zeta    ;> 

Breed,    Grace   L 3 

1  'ii  snahan,   Charles   .» 1 

1  »ri(Kson,   Rolf  .A 3 

tsriggs,   Walter    U 

Brinley,   Floyd   J 3 

Bristol,  Mildred 2 

Brolliar,    Emery    ■_> 

iarow  n,  Floyd 3 

Brown,    Hallett    ■_> 

r>row  n,    Mary    F ■_> 

Brown,  Thomas  R 1 

Brown,  Weltha    ■_> 

Brubaker,  Otto  C 2 

Buck,  Harold  J ! 

Buckman,   Caroline   M 3 

Bunte,  Chester  B 2 

Burger,  Ray  Maxwell   ■> 

Burtis,    Earl   F 4 

Burton,   Bertha    4 

Burto 

Burwell,   Dawson   1 


Course  Address 

^n& Fort   Collin.-, 

1 1-  ,% it  ort   Collins 

Dtnver 

Aurora 


hi.  F 
A. 

F.  i-J 


A. 

An.  ii. 
.  Eng. 
.   Jti.  xu. 

A. 
H.  E. 

A. 

Vet. 
H.  E. 
Vet. 


Ault 

■  .  .  Telluriue 
r  ort  uoinns 
Fort  Collins 
*  ort  Collins 
Fort  Collins 
.  .  .  Littleton 
Fort  Collins 
.  .  .  .  Denver 
.  .  .  .    Denver 

Paonia 

Victor 

.  .  .  .    Denver 

• . . .     Denver 

Stillwater 


A Golden 

A*ro Akron 

n,'  Margaret'  '.'.'.'.'. S'  S Longmont 

_  *!•  Jii Pnahi^ 


Cahill,  Elizabeth  L 2 

Campbell,  Colin  P. 1 

Campbell,    Mary   1 1 

Cameron,  Bruce  M 2 

Cameron,  Mable 3 

Cameron,   Margaret  M 1 

Carpenter,  Clarice  E 2 

Carlton,   Ernest   W 2 

Carr,  George  H '  4 

Carter, 


An.  H. 

H.  E. 

A. 

H.  E.  . 

A. 


Pueblo 
Denver 


Fort    Collins 

Salida 

Derby 

.    Barr  Lake 


Ag-ro Barr  Lake 


H.  E. 


Barr  Lake 


H-  E Overton,  Neb. 

Ens Fort   Collins 


Vet. 


La  Jar  a 


Vera   4  HT?  

Chalmers,  Kenneth  W 1    '  Fort   Colli 


Chisholm,  Francis 4 

Churchill,    Harold    F 1 

Clancy,  Catherine  R 2 

Clarke,  Helen   3 

Clendenning,  James  H 1 

Cobbott,  Norman  G 1    [[[ 

Cochran,  Margaret  A 2    '. 

Cochran,  Samuel  A 3 

Cocks,    Verne    1 

Collier,  Malcolm    1 

Collins,  Lawrence 4 

Collopy,  Laura 3 

Comer,  Harry  L 2 

Cooper,    George    W 4    '    '  '  '  '    v^t 

Correy,   Anna  H 3 

Correy,    John   M '    4 

Cosgrove,  Eugene  M U.  ... 

Crain,  Ena  M 2    . 

Crane,  Florence  L 4    ' 

Crawford,    Lueile    S U. 

Cross,  Helen    3 

Crowe,  Lawrence  K 1 

Currie,   Ethel    [[[      3    ' 

Currie,   Mamie  E ][   3 


A Hartsel 

H Del   Norte 

A Fort  Collins 

H-  E Denver 

H-  E Akron 

A Boulder 

Ens Cedaredge 

H-  E Fort   Collins 

An-H Fort  Collins 

Eng" Colorado   Springs 

Denver 

An-H Denver 

H;E Fort   Collins 

Rocky  Ford 

Denver 

H-  E Fort   Collins 

Eng: Fort   Collins 

Calgary,   Canada 

Cheyenne,    Wyo. 

Fort    Collins 

Glenwood    Springs 

H-  E Loveland 

A Wheatridge 

?■  E Fort    Collins 

E '•  •    Fort   Collins 


H 
H.  E 
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Name  Year  Course  Address 

Curry,  Carolyn  B 1    H.  E Pueblo 

Curtiss,  John  W 1    A Paonia 

D' Amour,  Elizabeth  H 3    HE Denver 

D'Amour,  Marie 1    HE Denver 

Damm,   Hilda    1    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Dasef,    Wallace   N 1    Eng Johnstown 

Davies,  Percy 1    A.      Scottsbluff,   Neb. 

Davis,    Charles     2    A Denver 

Davis,   Frank  E 1    Eng Arvada 

Dawson,  Sheldon  E 2    A Fort  Collins 

Dean,    Marshall   S U Das    Animas 

Deffenbaugh,    Vestal    1j Fort   Collins 

Dewey,  Clarence  F 2    A Denver 

Dewey,  Harriet  Cornt  lia 3    H.  E rvalamazoo,   Mich. 

Dibble,  Gaylord  R 1    Eng Silt 

Dickerson,    Jennie    E 4    H.  E Las    Animas 

Dickinson,    Mildred    3    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Dickson,   George   B 2    A Steamboat  Springs 

Dimmitt,   George  Z 3    Ent Denver 

Doehling,  Carl  H 4    C.  E Denver 

Dunlap,  Bernice 2 H.  E Aurora 

Dunlap,  Gladys  C 1    i H.  E Aurora 

Dusell,   Ernestine    4    H.  E Denver 

Eakins,    Mrs.    Mary    V U Fort   Collins 

Fastening,  Herbert 2    Vet Fort  Collins 

Eberle,  Minnie 1    H.  E Craig 

Edgar,   Mildred    2    H.  E Ordway 

Edwards,  Howard 1    A Denver 

Emmerich,    Regina     U Denver 

England,  Bessie 3    HE Fort   Collins 

English,  Agnes    2    HE Greeley 

Evans,  Samuel  H 3    C.  E Denver 

Feldman,  Gordon  G 1    Vet Paonia 

Ferguson,   F.   Everett    1    A Fort  Collins 

Finger,   Dorothy    U Fort   Collins 

Fish,  Arthur  R 2    A Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Fisher,  Dwight  A 1    Eng Fort  Collins 

Fitch,  Mable  G U Norwood 

Fitzsimmons,    John    R 2    A Denver 

Flanagan,    Bernard    4    C.  E Victor 

Foard,  Roy  W 3    Agro Doniphan,   Mo. 

Foltz,'  Lucille  E 3    HE Fort   Collins 

Foster,  Frances 1    HE Colorado    Springs 

Fountain,   Lillian    4    HE Alamosa 

Fountain,  William    1    A Denver 

Fredlund,  Reuben  S 1    Vet Durango 

Freeman,  Walter  Russell 2    A Denver 

Frisbie,  Walton  H U Fort  Collins 

Fuller,  Ruth 3    HE Denver 

Fulton,   Harriet  L 2    HE..... Dickey,    Idaho 

Galbraith,  Margaret 1    HE Fort   Collins 

Garrett,  Helen    2    HE Fort   Collins 

Gates,  Ruf us  C 3    An.  H Scottsbluf f ,  Neb. 

Gavin,  Charles  G 1 A Eaton 

Gaymon,    Harold   L 4    H Denver 

Gelwick,    Calvin    C U Sterling 

Gilbert,  Paul  L 1    A Sterling 
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JVnnie 

Gildersleeve, 


Year  Course  AddreN* 

Robert   M 1    Eng Denver 

Godfrey,  Rae   T 1    En& Denver 

pGn°illeTrt:E7a 1    H.E Colby,  Kans. 

Goff.   John  A j    Eng Colorado   Springs 

Graham,  James    2 

Grandy,    Max    C 4    ' 

Granovsky,  Alexander  N 4    |Vnt 

Grant,  Lawrence  E.   .  1 

Grant,    Edith    .'  [  [  [  [    t    [  [  [  [  ]  [  ]  [  [  [  ]  ]  £  E.  . . . .. V;..:.    Grand   Junction 

Grant,  Winifred 3    H.  E Denver 

Grattan,  Worthin    4 

Graves,  Thomas  C 1 

Gray,  Edith .  TJ.  '. 

Greenamyre,   Dorothy    u.  .  .  .  .  ' 

Greenwood,    Marv   L 2 


Eng- Loveland 

An.  H Pueblo 

Agro Kiev,    Russia 

Eng Leadville 


An.  H Broomfield 

A Montrose 

•  • Gunnison 

Fort  Collins 

H.  E Hotchkiss 

HE Fort   Collins 

A Denver 

Cross,   Max    1  A 

l    A Lyons 


Griswold.  Estelle 3 

Griswold.   Frank    9 


Hadley,  Beulah  V XJ. 


Hale,    Helen    4  HE     Montrose 

Ham,  Delia  P ...  U.  '.'.'.'.'.'.['.' 

Ham,  Inez    tj 

Hammond,  Blanche    4 

Hammond,   Dorothy    4 

Hansen,  Frank  W 2 


Hasty 

Hasty 

H.  E Mancos 

H.  E Denver 

A Denver 

H.  E Brush 

Delta 

H.  E Manzanola 

Harley,  Clarence  F E*B " ' "  tDe"v" 

Harpster,  Margaret  H 1    u%    Rocky  Ford 

Hartshorn,  Duane 1    H.E J'    Puebl° 

Harvey,   Grace    "    4    H ™    n"   ^^ 

rraoh.    wn,       T    ,.,       " *    H.E Grand   Junction 

Hashmzade.   Jalil   Khan 1     A  rpoK„,, 


Hansen,  M.  Leonora  1 

Harding,   Wendell  P u. 

Hardman,   Lillian  H 1 

Harger,   Carl   W 1 


Hathaway,   Vera  M 1 

Hay.  John  L 2 

Hayes,   Helen   L. 


A.  Tabriz,  Persia 

H.  E Pueblo 

A Denver 

H.  E Victor 


Havthorn.    Hattie    3  t*  w                                                   ^.'\"" 

Heilee,   Alma    I    £  ® *aton 

Heisen,    Olga    M 2     £  !| ^enver 

Helbig.    Douglas    W .' .    1    A    rf^ 

Hendricks.   Walstein  H 4  vm     -n"  V 

Henry,   Elsa  M 2 

Hesser,  Leonard  J u. 


H.  E. 


Heustis.  Ruth 

Hiner,   Bessie    2 

Hiner,  Mildred 2 

Hoerner,   John   L 3 

Hollmer,  Irene  M 4 


Collins 
Denver 

Avondale 

H.  E Colorado  Springs 

H.  E Fort    Collins 

H.  E Fort    Collins 

Er>t Las  Animas 

'  7'  E Denver 

House,    Edward    C. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.    I    V.'.'.'.'/    "  '  '  F°rt   C°U^ 

House,  Miles  F 2 

Hover,    Eugene     4 

Howard.  Ella  M 3 

Howard,  June  R !    „  2 Breckenridge 

T ,    „..      .  ±1.  & Greeley 

Scottsbluff.   Neb. 

Okla. 

Hugo,   Okla. 

Knt Pueblo 


En§" Fort  Collins 

A Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Vet Lamar 


Howard,    Morton    .  1 

Hughes.   Clav   ....      1  "'  '    ouotlSD1U11 

Hughes.    Rodney    ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  1    [['.[]  '       "*"  '    S"?0' 

Humphrey.    Foster    W 4 


iqo 
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Name  Year  Course 

Humphreys,  Wilrord  G 1    A. 

Hutchings,    Ernest   W 2    A.      . 


Address 

....    Denver 
Fort   Collins 


Iekes,  Mary  H. 
Igo,  Jerome  .  .  . 


H.  E Fort   Collins 

A Fort  Collins 


James,  Clarence 


U. 


Lamar 


James,   Russell  W 4    M.  E Fort   Collins 


Jans,  Fred  C 2 

Jefferson,  Calara  L 2 

Johnson,  Edna  B 2 

Johnson,  Edwin  C 4 

Johnson,  Elmer  A 1 

Johnson,  Leonard   1 


A Fort  Collins 

H.  E Canon    City 

H.  E Holyoke 

M.  E Denver 

Eng Pueblo 

A Longmont 


Jones,  Evelyn    4    H.  E Denver 

Jones,  Florence  G 4    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Jones,  Mary  A 1    H.  E Fort   Collins 


Keagle,    Grace    1 

Keating,   Verne   E 1 

Keirsey,  Harold  B 2 

Kemp,   Ward  S 3 

Ketcham,  Arthur  C 1 


H.  E Red    Cloud,    Neb. 

A Denver 

Eng Fort    Collins 

An.  H Denver 

A Denver 


Kimball,  Frank 
Kinney,  Helen  . 
Kirk,    Jane    .  .  . 


4    C.  E Dennison,  Texas 


H.  E Fort    Collins 

H.  E Culbertson,    Neb. 


Klemmedson,  Linne  D 4    An.  H Colorado    Springs 


Klene,  Vivian  C U. 

Knapp,   Forrest  L 1 

Knapp,  Frank  W U. 

Kneale,  Dora  L 2 

Kraemer,  Elsa  T 1 

Kretschmer,  John  G 2 

Kroll,    Arthur    A 2 


Fort  Collins 

Eng Fort  Collins 

Fort  Collins 

H.  E Niwot 

H.  E Denver 

A Pueblo 

A Gunnison 


Lake,  Marion  B 4 

Landers,  Sigmund  F 3 

Large,   Wayne    3 

Larson,   Ahlburn    2 

Larson,  Louise  S U, 

Lascelles,    Harold    R U. 

Lasley,  Ross  A 1 

Law,  Mable   

Lawson,   May  V 2 

Lawver.  Gertrude  W 2 

Leach,    Katherine    2 

Leiby,  Edward  D 2 

Leiper,   Mrs.    Jennie    4 


H.  E Cheyenne    Wells 

Ent Loveland 

E.   E Denver 

A Fort    Collins 

Jasper,   Minn. 

West  Orange.  N.  Y. 

A Mt.    Morrison 

1    H.  E Fort    Collins 

2    H.  E Louisville 

H.  E Denver 

H.  E Denver 

Vet Fort   Collins 

H.  E Fort    Collins 


Lewis,  Grace  C 

Lewis,  Mar.jorie 
Loeffler.    Wilfred    J. 
Loud.   William  B.    .  . 


Lessing.  Karl    1    Eng Denver 

1    H.  E Canon  City 

2    H.  E Trinidad 

I    Eng Pueblo 

, 3    For Colorado     Springs 

Lovett.  Ruth 1    H.  E Fort  Collins 

Lucas,  Lee  H U Denver 

Luce,    Hildred     U Windsor 

Lungren,  Ernest  A 1    A Denver 

Lvnch.   Phillip   A 2    A Denver 

Lvngar,  Dorothy 1    H.  E La  Junta 


Macklin.    John    L. 


Burns.     Kansas 


Alphabetical  List  of  Students 
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Name 

Maler,  Fred 

•Mann,  Doris  C 

Maris,  Rita 

Martin,  Dorothy  F. 
Martin,  Sarah  M. .  . . 
Mason,  Laura  S.  .  .  . 
Mathews,   Harry  V. 


Year 


Course  Address 

Ag-ro Longmon  t 

"    HE Denver 

2    HE Fort  Morgan 

H.  E Denver 

1    HE Fort  Morgan 

4    HE Greeley 

'    t    C\E Pa°nia 

A Fort    Collins 

For Fort    Collins 

Means,  Pearl   ...  J6^    Salida 


May,  William  L 4 

Means,  Truman  I.    .  o 


Melvin,  Hugh   j 

Mendenhall.    Floyd   F.  \    2 

Merrill.   Thomas   R .  .  .  .  [  tt 

Metz,  Margaret  E [/    1 

Michel.  Paul    '   3 

Miks,  Mona  L 3 

Miles,  Halbert  T.  .......  .  .  ]  .  '  .'    4 

Miller,  Mrs.  Effie .         jj 

Miller,  Mrs.  Laura    ...........    4 

Miller,    Raymond    H 3 

Miner,    Bernard    4 

Miner.  Sterling   [[        4 

Moniger.   Marjorie    1 

Moore.  Alice    2 

Morgan,  Edna  E '    1 

Morgan,  Lila  F 2 

Moorhead.    Ralph    B '    J 

Moorhead,  Myron  Ray 2 

Morrison.  J.  Ardeila 3 

Mott,  Maxwell   R \j 

Murray.   Bessie    t 

Mussey,  William  Osgood .'.    2 

McCain.    Edith    2 

McCal  lister.   Jack    '  '  ]  4 

McClave.    Florence j 

^rOrimmon,   George  E 1 

McCrum,   Gertrude 4 

McHugh.   Jerome    .  ....  2 

Mcintosh,  Charles  Donald.  .  .  .  .  1 

McKelvey,    Macy    tj 

McLachlan.  Alma 1 

McLain.  Charles  W 2 

^r-Millen.    Ravmond   M 2 

McMullin.  Gail    '         '  J 

McMurry.   Leland  B ......  1 


NTewell,   Dora 


U. 


•  A Billings,     Mont. 

•  vet Granada 

Brighton 

•  HE Colorado   Springs 

•  Agro Adena 

•  HE Denver 

•  An.  H Denver 

Fort   Collins 

•  HE Fort    Collins 

•An.  H Fort   Collins 

•  C.  E Fort  Collins 

•  Argo Fort  Collins 

•  H.  E Fort  Collins 

•  HE Denver 

•  H-  E Undercliff 

•  HE Palisade 

A Wheatridge 

•  Eng" Wheatridge 

•  H.  E Fort  Collins 

Graybull,    Wyo. 

•  H-  E Denver 

A Denver 

H-  E Delta 

Eor Central   City 

H-  E McClave 

^ Denver 

H-  E Denver 

Er,g" Fort  Collins 

Eng" Fort  Collins 

Greeley 

H-  E Craig 

A Denver 

A Lamar 

H-  E Olathe 

H-  E Fort  Collins 


Nebeker,  Irvine   ....  9 

Nelson,  Ralph   E.  '1 •'  Fort  Collins 

Nelson,    Monroe    4 

Nesbit,  John   G 4 

Netherton.   Crystal    \\\    3 


Vet Fort  Collin; 

Vet Fort  Collins 

c-  E Canon  City 

H-  E Fort  Collins 

Berthourl 

An-  H Denver 


NTewlander,  Ernest   3 

^wton,  John  Harry.  . 4    '  '  ^' 7  ""' .T'tx  " 

Nicholson.  William  D      ,    ^    T  Tcmpe-    ArI* 

STve,   Bill   C  "  '  '  TT    Leadville 

U Rigby,  Idaho 
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Name  Year  Course  Address 

Odom,  Lillian    2 H.  E Delta 


Odom,    Mable    1 

Oldmeyer,  Clarence 2 

Oliver,   James   M U. 

Onrubia,  Apolonio   U. 

Osborn,  Jobn  M 1 

Osborn,  Lester  L 3 


H.  E Delta 

An.  H Brush 

Corning1,    Ark. 

Manila,    P.    I. 

A Fort  Collins 

An.  H Fort  Collins 


Palmer,  Russell  .  .  . 
Park,  Harriette  .  .  . 
Parker,  Harry  S... 
Parks,  Mary  E.... 
Paxton,  Glenn  E.. 
Payson,  Mildred  A. 
Peasley,    J.    Paul.  .  . 


4  E.  E Steamboat  Springs 

2  H.  E Wetmore 

4  An.  H Denver 

1  H.  E Pueblo 

4  Agro Fort  Collins 

1  H.  E Fort  Collins 

2  A Fort  Collins 

Pendergast.  T.  Irving 1  Eng Fort  Collins 

Pendergast.  Margaret    2 H.  E Fort  Collins 

Perkins,  Olive  E 2  H.  E Kremmling 

Petty.   Henrietta    2 H.  E Fort  Collins 

Pilz,    Bernard    0 3 M.  E Georgetown 

Plumb.   Margaret  L 3 H.  E Greeley 

Poliak,    Meyer    2 A Trinidad 

Port.   Pomaine    3 H.  E Denver 

Porter.    Fay    4 H.  E Pueblo 

Potter.    Maude    U Winona,  Minn. 

Powers,    Laura    1 H.  E Torrington,  Wyo. 

Proctor.    Ruth    4 H.  E Loveland 


Quinlan.  Leon  R, 


4    Hort. 


Olathe 


Randolph,    Hazel    B 2 

Randolph,   Percy  L 4 


Ratekin,    Roy    E 1  

Ray,  Frank  A 2  

Read.    James    A 2  

Reuter,   Bessie    1  • 

Rewalt.   Alice    4  • 

Rhoades,    James   L 2  

Richards,  Russell  C 4  • 

Roberts,   Paul   J 1 Eng Drake 

Robinson.  Gale    4 H.  E Denver 


HE Fort  Collins 

An.  H Fort  Collins 

Eng Cedaredge 

A Lamar 

Vet Denver 

HE Aspen 

G.  S Ouray 

Eng Kit  Carson 

E.  E Littleton 


. HE Big  Cabin,   Okla. 

Eng Fort  Collins 

. Fort    Collins 

H.  E Palisade 

t  _ HE Denver 

_ Eng Fort  Collins 

An.  H Denver 

_    An.  H Fort  Collins 

Ross,    William    R 1 Eng Fort  Collins 

Rudolph,   Talbot    2 A Denver 

Ryer,   Mary  C 2 H.  E Denver 


Robinson.    Le   Ella 1 

Robinson.   James   Russell 2 

Robinson,  George    IT. 

Roe,   Velma  V 1 

Romick,    Edna    2 

Rosenburg,   Claude   B 1 

Rosenthal,   Arthur  H 3 

Ross,  W.  Arthur 4 


Sackett,  Mrs.  Margaret  F U. 

Sanborn,  Neal  D 1 

Sandusky,   Leah    3 

Sanford,  Mrs.  May  F U. 

Sauer,  Charles  C 2 

Saner.  Conrad  Wm 1 


Fort  Collins 

A Longmont 

HE Salida 

Pueblo 

Eng Fort  Collins 

A Fort  Collins 


Alphabetical  List  ok  Students 
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Name  Year 

Schaei'er,  Irving  0 2    . 

Schiele,  Lewis  F 3 

Schillig,    Edna    3 

Sehrept'erman,  Alvin  J 1    . 

Schofield,   Mary  F 4    . 

Schumacher,  Walter 1    . 

Schilley,  Charlotte  L 3    .  , 

secrest,  Fred  G 3    ., 

Sellers,    Marie    1    .  . 

Shahan,  Maurice  S 2 

Shaulis,   Marvel  M 1 

Sheeley,   Arthur   C 1    .  . 

Sheely,  James   R.    U.    .  . 

Shepardson,   Margaret   C U.  .  . 

Shepardson,    Mrs.    Nellie     ....     3 

Shockey,   William   H 1    .. 

Shultis,   Mary  H 2 

Simpson,  Ina  E 4 

Simpson,   Lloyd  L 4    .. 

Simpson,  Vernon  E 4 

Slater,  Merrill   2 

Slockett,  Bernice  T 2 

Slockett,  Esther  C 3 

Slocum,   Arthur    2 

Slocum,  Flora 2 

Small,    Jeannette     1 

Smith,  Fred  M 2 

Smith,   Genevieve    1 

Smith,    Harvey   E 4 

Smith,  Hugh  B 3 

Smith,  Leonard  S 4 

Smith,  Nellie   1 


Snyder,   Thomas   J 

Snyer,   Joe    

Solt,   Leland    , 

Spangler,  William  E 

Spidel,   George    

Spidel,    Mrs.    Marian    

Sprague,  Rachel  A 

Spratlin,   Maceo   E 

Stallings,  William  A 4 

Stanton,  Mary  J 2 

Steidley,  Lyman  H 1 

Sternberg,  Morris 2 

Stitt,    Gladys    3 

Stocker,  Charles  W 1 

Stong,   Audre   L ] 

Strachan,  Ida 4 

Stratton,  Walter  S 3 

Stratton,   Rosemary    U. 

Strohm,    William   E 2 

Strong,   Veda    3 

Stuart,   James  E 2 

Sullivan,  Frank  M U. 

Swadley,  George  L 1 

3  wartz,  Helen  M.  M 1 

Sweet,  Walden  E XJ. 

sweitzer,  Paul   2 


Course  Address 

A Denver 

.  .An.  H Denver 

.  .  H.  E Greeley 

A Denver 

G.  S Buena  Park,  Calif. 

Vet Durango 

•  •    H.  E Loveland 

•  An.  H Arvada 

•  H.  E Boulder 

A Alamosa 

•  H.  E Powell,    Wyo 

•  Eng Denver 

Fort    Collins 

Fort  Collins 

•  H.  E Fort    Collins 

•  Vet Cripple  Creek 

•  H.  E OOco 

•  HE Fort    Collins 

•  An.  H Fort   Collins 

•  HE Grand   Junction 

A Nederland 

•  H.  E Fort   Collins 

•  HE Fort    Collins 

•  Vet Haswell 

•  H.  E Haswell 

•  H.  E Denver 

•  Eng Sterling 

•  H.  E Fort    Collins 

•  Vet Arvada 

•  Agio Castle    Rock 

•  Vet Grand  Junction 

•  H.  E Castle    Rock 

A Dove   Creek 

Eng Whitewater 

A Boulder 

An-  H Denver 

An-  H Fort   Collins 

Fort    Collins 

H-  E Littleton 

v  et Denver 

E-  E Fort    Collins 

H-  E Pueblo 

A Fort  Collins 

A Denver 

H-  E Fort  Morgan 

A Delta 

A Grand  Junction 

H-  E Fort   Collins 

An-  H Hillrose 

Boulder 

Eng Denver 

H- E Boise    City,    Okla. 

A Alamosa 

Durango 


A Arvada 

H-  E Denver 

Carbondale 

A Delta 
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Name  Year  Course  Address 

Swett,   Laura    U Fort  Collins 

Swisher,  Paul  W 1    A Hotchkiss 

Tanner,  Orra  M 2    H.  E Denver 

Taylor,    Ella   M 1    H.  E •    Goldfield 

Taylor,    Harvey   M 1    A Farmington,  N.  M. 

Tavlor,  Walter    1    A Pueblo 

Thompson,   Mary   E U Montrose 

Thompson,   Lester   A 1    Vet Fort  Collins 

Thomson,  Virginia 4    G.  S Platteville 

Thornton,  Bruce  J 4    An.  H Loveland 

Thornton,  Gladys  F U Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

Tompkins,  C.  Milton 1    A Newark,  N.  J. 

Torrey,    John   E 1    A Olathe 

Townsend,  Morris  D 1    A Pueblo 

Tudor,    Alven   O U Liberty 

Valenzuela,    John    1    A Santiago,   Chile 

Van   Brimer,   Bessie    3    H.  E Pueblo 

Van   Deren,  Coe  L 1    A Paonia 

Vanderwark,    Edith    A 1    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Vaplon,  Lawrence  H 4    Agro Fort   Collins 

Vaughan,  Frederic  T 1    A .    Denver 

Vaughn,   Howard  E 2    A Colorado   Springs 

Yeverka,   Marie    U Sterling 

Vondy,   Vernon   B 2    A Brush 

Wadleigh,    Herbert    C 2    Vet La  Junta 

Waggener,  Luella  A U Berthoud 

Walker,    Harry    C 2    Eng Goldfield 

Ward,    Ethelbert    U Denver 

Warren,   Lydia    3    H.  E Adair,    Okla. 

Weathers,    Leland    C 1    Rng Gothenburg,   Nebr. 


Wells,    Allan    S 1 


A Pueblo 

Wells,  Charles  E 4    E.  E Wheatridge 

Welty,   John    4    Vet Boulder 

Whatley,   Earl    2    Vet Fort   Collins 

Wiggins,   Chester   N 1    A Montrose 

Wilkins,   Everett  D 1    A Ault 

Wilkins,    LaFaun    2     H.  E Loveland 

Williams,    Amy    3 H.  E Payette,   Idaho 

Williams,  Edith 3    HE Walsen 

Williams,   Jay  T 3    C.  E Denver 

Williams,   Lucille   E 3 H.  E Pueblo 

Williams,   Ruth    4 HE Boulder 

Wilson,   John    1 A Denver 

Willson,     Gardner     U Fort    Collins 

Winburn,    Beulah    4    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Wonders,   William    3    Agro Delta 

Wood,    Claude    1 Eng Fort  Collins 

Woodhams,   Ramoma    3 H.  E Grover 

Woolen,   Vergil  W 1 Vet Paonia 

Worthington,   Robert   P 2 A Denver 

Yarling,   Harold    1    A Shelbyville.    Ind. 

Ent Denver 


Yetter,   William   P 4    

Yoder.   Helen    1    H.  E.  .  .    Fort   Collins 

Young,    Albert    2    Vet Olathe 


Conservatory  of  Music 
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CONSERVATORl 
Name  Address 

Agee,  Alma   Loveland 

Akin,    Grace    Fort   Collins 

Akin,   Phebe    Fort  Collins 

Alcorn,     Ruth     Fort  Collins 

Alexander,    Zenada Fort  Collins 

Alpert,    Helen    Fort  Collins 

Anderson,    Dorothy    Meeker 

Anderson,    Julia    Fort  Collins 

Anderson,    Ruby    Kit   Carson 

Anderson,   Ruth    New   Wattenberg 

Arnold,    Lutie     Fort  Collins 

Axton,   Marguerite    Rockport,   Indiana 

Baker,    Charlotte    Fort  Collins 

Baker,   Edith    Fort  Collins 

Ball>    Alice    ■ Fort  Collins 

Ball,   Georgia   Fort  Collins 

Bangs,    Miriam    Denver 

Bay,   Mabel    Fort  ColllnB 

Beck,    Myol    Emil     Ault 

Beebe,    Morna    ".'.".*.'.". '.*'.'.  '.'.Fort  Collins 

Blunk,    Ruth     Fort   Coll.ng 

Bottoms,     Harley     Boulder 

Bowman,    Louise     Fort  Coilins 

Brooks,     Josephine     Fort  Coilins 

Brown,  Floyd    Littleton 

Brunstein,   Harry    Fort  Collins 

Brunstein,    Lillian    Fort  ColHns 

Brunstein,    Rose    Fort  Co]Hns 

Butcher,    Mary    Laporte 

Butler,    Margie    Fort  CoUlng 

Carpenter     Helen    Loveland 

^fSady'    Ida    Fort  Collins 

Clammer,   Paul    Fort  Comna 

Conners,    George     Fort  Col]ins 

Conners,   Helen    ^      .    „   ,,. 

Cook,    Elizabeth     Fort  Collins 

^  ^  Peyton 

Cosgrove,   Eugene    c  Can 

Coudray,    Esther    „T     , 

„  .  ,         ,  Meeker 

Coewe,   Alverda    _  m      ., 

~      .       ^  Deer   Trail 

Cram,  Ena ~,  „T 

^      ,  _,  ,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Cyphers,    Raymond    A/ro     ,  _/ 

Mnnderson,    Wyo 

Daley,  Lyra 

Deffenbaugh,    Vestal     '  "  '  '    „„?S 

Deighton,    Herbert    ....  Fort  Collins 

Demaray,    Ruth    .'.**.' M«ek«r 

Dickey,    Donald    ' LL\     °Uy 

Dickinson,    Rodnev    '.'.'.'. "  '  "  \™n*!°r 

Dietrich,    Bertha     F^rt  Col,hnS 

Dunlao,    Nona    -Kremmhng 

Fort  Collins 

Edgar,    Mildred     _ 

T^,  ,  ,        ,.  Orn  wa  y 

Edwards,    Jennie     „      .    „   „.   ' 

^^.    ,        ...  Fort  Collins 

Emigh.    Allene     

Erickson,   Ruth    "  alden 

„  _         L,  Ou  ra  v 

Evans.    Dorothv    ~      ,    „   „.   " 

Fort   Co      ns 
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Name  Address 

Farrar,    Alice     Laramie,    Wyo, 

Foltz,    Lucille     Fort  Collins 

Foote,   Edna    Loveland 

Fountain,   Pearl    Alamosa 

Frank,    Ralph    Fort  Collins 

French,    Carrie    Fort  Collins 

French,  Mrs.   R.  W Fort  Collins 

Freeman,   Lorraine    Alamosa 

( lovrcz,  Opal   Loveland 

Christ,    Bernice    Grover 

Goclard,    Gertrude     Woodrow 

Goellert,    Emma    Colby,    Kansas 

Graham,    Elizabeth    Walden 

Halferty,    Florence    Center 

Ham,  Amy    Hasty 

Ham,    Inez    Hasty 

Hartman,   John    Fort  Collins 

Hiner,    Bessie     Fort  Collins 

Hiner,   Mildred    Fort  Collins 

Hod^le,    Mabel     Denver 

Hughes,   Lotta  Belle    Eaton 

Hunter,    Bertha    Cowdrey 

.lames,  Clarence    Lamar 

James,    Lucile    Fort  Collins 

Johnson,    Edith    Manderson,   Wyo. 

Jones,   Anna  Lura    Berth oud 

Jones,  Gladys Fort  Collins 

Jones,    Josephine     Berthoud 

Kempton,   Helen    Loveland 

Kermode,    Dorothy    Walden 

Kilburn,  Miriam    Fort  Collins 

Kimmons,    Helen    Fort  Collins 

King,    Agnes     Hooper 

King,   Gayle    Fort  Collins 

King-,    Pearl    Fort  Collins 

Kirk,  Jane Culbertson,  Nebraska 

Kitley,    Ruth    Longmont 

Krieger,    Florence    Fort  Collins- 
Lake,   Marion    Cheyenne   Wells 

Lamb,   Kate    Fort  Collins 

Lamb,    Mary    Fort  Collins 

Larson.    Faith     Fort  Collins 

Lawrence.    Gwendolyn    Fort  Collins 

Leonard,  Ella    Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr. 

Littlefield,     John     Fort  Collins 

Lory,    Earl    Fort  Collins 

Lory,  Marion    Fort  Collins 

Luce,    Hildred    "Windsor 

McCoy,   Crystal Fort  Collins 

McCleary,   Anna    Mesita 

McElray,    Mildred     Fort  Collins 

MacFarlane,   Inez    Fort  Collins 

MacFarlane.    Ruth     Fort  Collins 

McKillop,    Katie    Boulder 


Conservatory  of  Music  16^ 

Natoe  Address 

McMurry,  Lelatid    Fort  Collins 


Mauzey,   Goldie 


Fort  Collin.' 


.Mauzey,    Preston    Fort  Collins 

Mayer,   Marjorie    Fort  Collins 

.\!<  aus,   Rhoda   Pearl Salida 

Means,  Truman   Salida 

Miller'    Lois    •' .'.'.' ...'.'.' .'  .Fort'  Collins 

Mllliken,   Wm Yankton,   S.   Dakota 

Mitchell,    Mildred     Hanna     Wyo 

Morford,   Coe    Fort  Col]ins 

Moinat,   Arthur   Fort  CoUins 

;r    „ 

e    

Murphy,    Pat    , 


Morrill,    Miner     Fort  Comns 

Loveland 

* Fort  Collins 

le    

Newell,    Dora 


Fort  Collins 

Berthoud 

Northup,   Orville    New   Raymer 

O'Hag-an,   Anna    Ideal 

O'Mara,    Francis    V. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.  .'Denver 

Parker,    Ruth     Fort  Collins 

Patterson,   Roy    Fort  Collins 

Peasley,    Ella    Fort  Collins 

Peasley,    Ruth    Fort  Collins 

Pettibone,   Lona    Fort  Col]ins 

Pomranka,    Anna    Loveland 


Quick,    Sue 


Fort  Collin; 


Reingold,    Sarah    Fort  Collins 

Reingold,    Willy    Fort  ColHns 

Rigdon,    Opal    Laporte 

Roberts,     Helen     Windsor 

Robinson,    Le    Ella BiR    Cabin     Qk]a 

Robinson,    Russell    Fort   Co]]ins 

Rohling,    Lois    Fort  Collins 

Rosenberg    Gladys    Fort  Col]ins 

Royer     Rowena    Qre 

Russell,   Atta   Belle T         ,       , 

r,  .,     _,  Loveland 

Russell.   Frampton    Loveland 

Salyers     Eva    Fort  Co 

Sargent,   Helen    Fon  Comna 

Scott,   Cameron    -ni™^*.™       T 

_  , ,  .  Emerson,   Iowa 

Selters,  Anna   ,,      ,      .vr.   A 

„  ,     „  Monte  Vista 

seward,    Marie    m,«„~    tvt         ™ 

Chico,   New   Mexico 

Shauhs,   Marvel    ,,  „     „T 

01  '  _, Cornell,    Wvo. 

Shepardson,  Marcia    —^   .    '        ' 

Shields,    Harry    ^  !  ~° 

Simonson.    Metta    ^01*     °°    !nS 

v-j  +  i    „    t>    4.1 r  ort   Collins 

Sitler,    Ruth    

cs^.+i.     xt  Newton,    Iowa 

Smith,    Norma    _     ^    ' 

Smith,    Catharine    .    .i.; *OTt°°    !»S 

Snyder,   Thomas    I"°rt  C°llins 

Speck,   Dannie ^C°Ve  Creek 

Springer,    Avice "  '  '  '  ;F°rt  Collins 

Stewart,  Sibyl    .  Torrmgton.    Wyo. 

Fort   Collins 
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Name  Address 

Tarr,    Erma . E&j«fe*-Collins 

Taylor,  Anna   Texas  Greek 

Taylor,   Gertrude    Windsor 

Thompson,  Mary Montrose 

Thompson,    R.    E Fort  Collins 

Vaplon,   Esther    Fort  Collins 

Wadleigh,   Herbert    La   Junta 

Watkins,    Elizabeth    Difficulty,    Wyo. 

Watkins,   Hazel    Difficulty,  Wyo. 

Wheaton,   Esther   Greeley 

Wherren,   Hazel    Greeley 

Willox,    Catherine    Fort  Collins 

Williams,    Beth    Fort  Collins 

Wilkin,   Ruth    Laporte 

Wilson,    John     Denver 

Winburn,   Beulah    FQrt  Collins 

Wylie,  Mable    Fort  Collins 

SUMMARY 

College   students — 

Seniors     83 

Juniors    82 

Sophomores      121 

Freshmen      163 

Unclassified    55' 

Total     504 

School  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  and    Household  Arts — 

Fourth   Year    13 

Third    Year    39 

Second   Year    88 

First  Year    212 

Total     352 

Conservatory    of    Music    178 

Farmers'    and    Housekeepers'    Short   Course 221 

Total     300 

1,255 

Twice   counted    57 

Total    on    (aininis 1 ,1 OS 

Agricultural    Extension    Service 00,837 

Grand     Total 71 ,035 


Colorado  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


The  University  of  Colorado Boulder,  Colorado 

Livingston  Farrand,  President 
George  Norlin,  Acting  President 


The  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colorado 

Victor  C.  Alder  son,  President 


The  State  Teachers  College Greeley,  Colorado 

J.  G.  Crabbe,  President 


The  State  Normal  School Gunnison,  Colorado 

J.  H.  Kelley,  President 


The  State  Agricultural  College Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  President 
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